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sunshine of her smile. She 
was singularly unconvention 
al, this landlord’s daughter, 
and made many informal calls 
on her two lodgers in their 
apartment. 

An innocent, sprightly lit- 
tle maid—name Dolores—age 
seventeen — complexion olive 
—hair jet black —eyes like 
stars, large, luminous, and at 
the same time twinkling—was 
anxious to learn English, espe 
cially to sing English sdngs ; 





and so used to bring her gui- 
tar and sing for the Americans. 
Would they teach her their na- 
tional song? ‘Oh yes! hap- 
py beyond expression to do so.” 
The result, after ten lessons, 
was something like this: 

* Anty Dooda tumma towna 

By his sef a po-ne 
Stacca fadda inna sat 
Kalla Maccaroni.” 

She used to sing this in the 
most charming manner, espe- 
cially the last word in the last 
line. Not the least charm in 
her manner was her evident 
conviction that she had mas- 
tered the English language. 

VII. ** Was it not an astonishing thing for so 

or) | young a Signorina to know English ? 

DOLORES.—AN ITALIAN MAID LEARNS ENGLISH.—A RO- | “Ol - seni le F 1 ’ said Buttons who 
MANTIO ADVENTURE.—A MASQUERADE, AND WHAT BE- | nh, It Was mdeed. sé ’ 


FELL THE SENATOR.—A CHARMING DOMINO.—A MOON- | knew Italian very well, and had the lion's share 
LIGHT WALK, AND AN ASTOUNDING DISCOVERY. | ¥ 


YANKEE DOODLE. 


of the conversation always. 

HE lodgings of Buttons and Dick were ina| ‘ And they said her accent was fine ?” 

remarkably central part of Naples. The | ‘*Oh, most beautiful!” 
landlord was a true Neapolitan; a handsome,| “Bellissima! Bellissima!” repeated little 
gay, witty, noisy, lively, rascally, covetous, un-| Dolores, and she would laugh until her eyes 
grateful, deceitful, cunning, good-hearted old | overflowed with delighted vanity. 
scoundrel, who took advantage of his guests in} ‘‘ Could any Signorina Americana learn Ital- 
a thousand ways, and never spoke to them with- | ian in so short a time ?” 
out trying to humbug them. He was the fa-| ‘‘ No, not one. They had not the spirit. They 
ther of a pretty daughter who had all her pa-/| could never equal her most beautiful accent.” 
rent’s nature somewhat toned down, and ex-} ‘‘Ah! you say all the time that my accent 
panded in a feminine mould. | is most beautiful.” 

Buttons had a chivalrous soul, and so had! One day she picked up a likeness of a young 

Dick; the vivacity of this very friendly young | lady which was lying on the table. 
lady was like an oasis in the wilderness of ‘* Who is this ?” she asked, abruptly, of But- 
travel. In the evening they loved to sit in the | tons. 
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** A Signorina.” 
“Oh yes! I know; but is she a relative ?” 
> as 

“ Are you married ?” 

“No.” 

**Ts this your affianced ?” 

wet Sy 

** Ah, how strange! 
soldier or an advocate ?” 

‘* Neither. I will be a priest.” 

‘A priest! Signor, what is it that you tell 
me? How can this be your affianced lady?” 

**Oh! in our country the priests all marry, 
and live in beautiful little cottages, with a gar- 
den in front.” 

This Dolores treated with the most contempt- 
uous incredulity. Who ever heard of such a 
thing? Impossible! Moreover, it was so ab- 
surd. Buttons told her that he was affianced 
five years ago. 

** An eternity!” exclaimed Dolores. 
can you wait? 
young.” 

**Young? Yes, only sixteen.” 

‘* Blessed and most venerable Virgin! Only 
sixteen! And is she the most beautiful girl 
you know ?” 

“Re. 

‘* Where have you seen one more so?” 

**In Naples.” 

“ Who is she ?” 

** An Italian,” 

**What is her name ?” 

** Dolores.” 

“That's me.” 

**T mean you.” 


“ How 
But you must have been very | 


I KISS HANDS. 


What will you be ?—a | 


| This was pretty direct; but Dolores was 
frank, and required frankness from others. 
Some young ladies would have considered this 
too coarse and open to be acceptable. But 

| Dolores had so high an opinion of herself that 
she took it for sincere homage. So she half 
closed her eyes, leaned back in her chair, look- 
ed languishingly at Buttons, and then burst into 
a merry peal of musical laughter. 

‘**T think I am the most beautiful girl yor 

ever saw.” 

It was Buttons’s turn to laugh. He told Do- 

lores that she was quite right, and repeated her 
| favorite word, ‘‘ Bellissima!” 

One evening when Dick was alone in the 

| room a knock came to the door. 

**Was he disengaged ?” 

**Oh, quite.” 

“The Signora in the room next—” 

“Te” 

** Would be happy to see him.” 

** Now ?” 

‘* Yes, as soon as he liked.” 

| The Signora did not have to wait long. In 
| less time than it takes to tell this Dick stood 
| with his best bow before her. How he con- 
gratulated himself on having studied Italian! 
The lady reclined on a sofa, 
thirty, and undeniably pretty. A guitar lay at 
her feet. Books were scattered around—French 
novels, and manuals of devotion. Intelligence 
beamed from her large, expressive eyes. How 
delightful! Here was an adventure, perhaps a 
fair conquest. 

‘** Good-evening, Signor !” 

“*T kiss the hands to your ladyship,” 
Dick, mustering a sentence from OI- 
lendorff, 

* Pardon me for this liberty.” 

*‘T assure you it gives me the 
greatest happiness, and I am wholly 
at your service.” 

“T have understood that you are 
an American.” ' 

‘*T am, Signora.” 

** And this is your first visit to Na- 
ples ?” 

‘* My first, Signora.” 

‘* How does Naples please you ?” 

“‘Exceedingly. The beautiful city, 
the crowded streets, the delightful 
views—above all, the most charming 
ladies.” 

A bow—a slight flush passed over 
the lady’s face, and Dick whispered 
to himself, 

“ Well put, Dick, my boy—deuced 
well put for a beginner.” 

“To come to the point,” said the 
lady, with a sigh.—-(‘‘ Ah, here we 

have it!” thought Dick —the point— 
© blessed moment!)—‘‘I would not 
have ventured to trouble you for an) 
slight cause, Signor, but this nearly 
concerns myself.”—(Keep down— 
our heart, murmured Dick—cool, you 


She was about 
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dog—cool !)—‘*‘ My happiness and my tenderest 
feelings—” (Dick’s suffused eyes expressed 
deep sympathy.) — ‘‘ I thought of you—” 

** Ah, Signora!” 

“And not being acquainted with you—” 
(What a shame! —aside)— ‘*I concluded to 
waive all formality’—(Social forms are gener- 
ally a nuisance to ardent souls—aside)—* and 
to communicate at once with you.” 

**Signora, let me assure you that this is the 
happiest moment in my life.” 

The Signora looked surprised, but went on in 
a sort of preoccupied way: “I want to know 
if you can tell me any thing about my brother.” 

‘* Brother !” 

‘*Who is now in America.” 

Dick opened his eyes. 

‘*T thought that perhaps you could tell me 
how he is. I have not heard from him for two 
years, and feel very anxious.” 

Dick sat for a moment surprised at this un- 
expected turn. The lady’s anxiety about her 
brother he could see was not feigned. So he 
concealed his disappointment, and in his most 
engaging manner informed her that he had not 
seen her brother; but if she could tell him his 
name, and the place where he was living, he 
might be able to tell something about him. 

“His name,” sighed the lady, ‘‘is Giulio 
Fanti.” 

** And the place ?” 

‘**Rio Janeiro.” 

**Rio Janeiro ?” 

‘*Yes,” said the lady, slowly. 

Dick was in despair. Not to know any thing 
of her brother would make her think him stu- 
pid. So he attempted to explain : 


‘** America,” he began, “‘ is a very large coun- 
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try—larger, in fact, than the whole Kingdom 
of Naples. It is principally inhabited by savy- 
ages, who are very hostile to the whites. The 
whites have a few cities, however. Inthe North 
the whites all speak English. In the South they 
all speak Spanish. The South Americans are 
good Catholics, and respect the Holy Father ; 
but the English in the North are all heretics. 
Consequently there is scarcely any communica- 
tion between the two districts.” 

The lady had heard somewhere that in the 
American wars they employed the savages to 
assist them. Dick acknowledged the truth of 
this with candor, but with pain. She would 
see by this why he was unable to tell her any 
thing about her brother. His not knowing 
that brother was now the chief sorrow of his 
life. The lady earnestly hoped that Rio Ja- 
neiro was well protected from the savages. 

**Oh, perfectly so. The fortifications of that 
city are impregnable.” 

Dick thus endeavored to give the lady an 
idea of America. The conversation gradually 
tapered down until the entrance of a gentleman 
brought it to aclose. Dick bowed himself out. 

** At any rate,” he murmured, ‘‘if the lady 
wanted to inspect me she had a chance, and if 
she wanted to pump me she ought to be satis- 
fied.” 


One evening Buttons and Dick came in and 
found a stranger chatting familiarly with the 
landlord and a young hussar. The stranger 
was dressed like a cavalry officer, and was the 
most astounding fop that the two Americans 
had ever seen. He paced up and down, head 
erect, chest thrown out, sabre clanking, spurs 
jingling, eyes sparkling, ineffable smile. He 
strode up to the two youths, 
spun round on one heel, bowed 
to the ground, waved his hand 
patronizingly, and 
them in. 

‘*A charming night, gal- 
lant gentlemen. A bewitching 
night. All Naples is alive. 
All the world is going. Are 
you?” 

The young men stared, and 
coldly asked where ? 

“*Ha, ha, ha!” <A merry 
peal of laughter rang out. 
** Absolutely —if the young 
Americans are not stupid.— 
They don’t know me!” 

** Dolores!” exclaimed But- 
tons. 

** Yes,” exclaimed the oth- 
er. ‘*How do you like me? 
Am I natural ?—eh? military ? 
Do I look terrible ?” 

And Dolores skipped up and 
down with a strut beyond de- 
scription, breathing hard and 
frowning. 

“If you look so fierce you 
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will frighten us away,” said But- 
tons. 

“How do I look now?” she 
said, standing full before him 
with folded arms, 4 /a Napoleon 
at St. Helena. 

‘Bellissima! Bellissima!” 
said Buttons, in unfeigned ad- 
miration. 

**Ah!” ejaculated Dolores, 
smacking her lips, and pufting 
out her little dimpled cheeks. 

**Oh!” and her eyes sparkled 
more brightly with perfect joy 
and self-contentment. 

** And what is all this for?” 

“Ts it possible that you do 
not know ?” 

**T have no idea.” 

“Then listen. It is at the 
Royal Opera-house. It will be 
the greatest masquerade ball 
ever given.” 

**Oh—a masquerade ball !— 
and you?” 

“I? I go as a handsome 
young officer to break the hearts 
of the ladies, and have such rare 
sport. My brave cousin, yonder 
gallant soldier, goes with me.” 

The brave cousin, who was 
a big, heavy-headed fellow, 
grinned in acknowledgment but 
said nothing. 

The Royal Opera-house at Naples is the | 
largest, the grandest, and the most capacious | 
in the world. An immense stage, an enormous | 
pit all thrown into one vast room, surrounded | 
by innumerable boxes, all rising, tier above 


tier—myriads of dancers, myriads of masks, | 
. se ” | 
myriads of spectators—so the scene appeared. 


Moreover, the Neapolitan is a born buffoon. 
Nowhere is he so natural as at a masquerade. 
The music, the crowd, the brilliant lights, the 
incessant motion are all intoxication to this 
impressible being. 

The Senator lent the countenance of his 
presence-——not from curiosity, but from a benev- 
olent desire to keep his young friends out of 
trouble. He narrowly escaped being prohibited 
from entering by making an outrageous fuss at 
the door about some paltry change. He act- 
ually imagined that it was possible to get the 
right change for a large coin in Naples. 

The multitudes of moving forms made the 
new-comers dizzy. There were all kinds of 
fantastic figures. Lions polked with sylphs, 
crocodiles chased serpents, giants walked arm 
in arm with dwarfs, elephants on two legs ran 
nimbly about, beating every body with huge 
probosces of inflated India rubber. Pretty 
girls in dominos abounded, every body whose 
face was visible was on the broad grin. All 
classes were represented. The wealthiest no- 
bles entered into the spirit of the scene with as 





great gusto as the humblest artisan who treat- 


A PERPLEXED SENATOR. 


ed his obscure sweet-heart with an entrance 
ticket. 

Our friends all wore black dominos, “just 
for the fun of the thing.” Every body knew 
that they were English or American, which is 
just the same; for Englishmen and Americans 
are universally recognizable by the rigidity of 
their muscles. 

A bevy of masked beauties were attracted by 
the colossal form of the Senator. To say that 
he was bewildered would express his sensations 
but faintly. He was distracted. He looked 
for Buttons. Buttons was chatting with a little 
domino. He turned to Dick. Dick was walk- 
ing off with a rhinoceros. To Figgs and the 
Doctor. Figgs and the Doctor were exchang- 
ing glances with a couple of lady codfishes and 
trying to look amiable. The Senator gave a 
sickly smile. 

‘*What’n thunder’ll I do?” he muttered. 

Two dominos took eitherarm. A third stood 
smilingly before him. A fourth tried to appro- 
priate his left hand. 

** Will your Excellency dance with one of us 
at a time,” said No. 4, with a Tuscan accent, 
‘‘or will you dance with all of us at once ?” 

The Senator looked helplessly at her. 

‘** He does not know how,” said No. 1. 
has passed his life among the stars.” 

‘Begone, irreverent ones!” said No. 3. 
“This is an American prince. He said I 
should be his partner.” 


“He 
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‘Boh! malidetta!” cried No. 2. ‘‘ He told 
me the same; but he said he was a 
glese.” 

No. 4 thereupon gave a smart pull at the 
Senator’s hand to draw him off. Whereupon 


No. 2 did the same. No. 3 began singing, 


**Come e bello!” and No. 1 stood coaxing him | 


to ‘* Fly with her.” A crowd of idlers gathered 
grinningly around. 
“My goodness!” 


groaned 
“Me! the—the representative of a respecta- 
ble constituency; the elder of a Presbyterian 
church; the president of a temperance society ; 
the deliverer of that famous Fourth of July 
oration; the father of a family—me! to be 


treated thus! Who air these females? Air 
they countesses? Is this the way the foreign 
nobility treat an American citizen ?” 

But the ladies pulled and the crowd grinned. 
The Senator endeavored toremonstrate. Then 


Milor In- | ken English to a large crowd of masks. 


| 
| 
} 
} 


| make acquaintances. 
the Senator. | 


he tried to pull his arms 
away; but finding that 
impossible he looked in 
a piteous manner, first at 
one, and then at the other. 

** He wants, I tell you, 
to be my partner,” 
No. 1. 

“Bah!” cried No. 2, 
derisively ; **he intends 
to be mine. I under- 
stand the national dance 
of his country—the fa- 
mous jeeg Irlandese.” 


said 


The Senator shouted 
this one word in a sten- 
The ladies 


arms 


torian voice. 
dropped his 
started, 

“Tsay, Mrs. !” cried the 
Senator. * Look here. 
Me no speeky /-talian— 
me American. 
here just see zee fun, 

| you know—zee spoart— 
| you und-stand? Ha? 
Hum!” 

The ladies clapped 
their hands, and cried 
* Bravo!” 

Quite a crowd gath- 
ered around them. The 
Senator, impressed with 
the idea that, to make 
foreigners understand, it 
was only necessary to yell 
loud enough, bawled so 
loudly that ever so many 
dancers stopped. Among 
these Buttons came near 
with the little Domino. 
Little Domino stopped, 
laughed, clapped her 
hands, and pointed to the 
Senator. 

The Senator was yelling vehemently in bro- 
He told 
them that he had a large family ; that he owned 
a factory; that he was a man of weight, char- 
acter, influence, popularity, wealth; that he 


and 


Me come 


“ 


ew 


| came here merely to study their manners and 


customs. He disclaimed any intention to par- 
ticipate in their amusements just then, or to 
He would be proud to 
visit them all at their houses, or see them at 
his apartments, or—or—in short, would be hap- 
py to do any thing if they would only let him 
go in peace. 

The crowd laughed, chattered, and shouted 
“Bravo!” at every pause. The Senator was 
covered with shame and perspiration. What 
would have become of him finally it is impos- 
sible to guess; but, fortunately, at this extrem- 
ity he caught sight of Buttons} To dash away 
from the charming ladies, to burst through the 
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crowd, and to seize the arm of Buttons was | 
but the work of a moment. 
‘* Buttons! Buttons! Buttons! 
These confounded J-talian wimmin! 
them away. ‘Tell them to leave me be. 
them I don’t know them—don’t want to have | 
them hanging round me. Tell them J’m your | 
father!” cried the Senator, his voice rising to 
a shout in his distraction and alarm, | 
About 970 people were around him by this 
time. 
‘*Goodness!” said Buttons; ‘‘you are in a| 
fix. Why did you make yourself so agreeable? 
and to so many? Why, it’s too bad. One at 
a time!” 


‘“‘ Buttons,” said the Senator, solemnly, ‘‘is | 
this a time for joking? For Heaven’s sake get 


Help me! 
Tuke | 
Tell | 


‘‘Come, then; you must run for it.” 

He seized the Senator's right arm. The lit- 
tle Domino clung to his other. Away they 
started. It wasafullrun. Ashout arose, So 
arises the shout in Rome along the bellowing 
Corso when the horses are starting for the Car- 
nival races. It was a long, loud shout, gather- | 
ing and growing and deepening as it rose, till | 
it burst on high in one grand thunder-clap of 
sound, 

Away went the Senator like the wind. The | 
dense crowd parted on either side with a rush. 
The Opera-house is several hundred feet in 
length. Down this entire distance the Senator 
ran, accompanied by Buttons and the little | 
Domino. Crowds cheered him as he passed. | 
Beliind him the passage-way closed up, and a | 
long trail of screaming maskers pressed after | 
him. The louder they shouted the faster the | 
Senator ran. At length they reached the oth- | 
er end. 

“Do you see that box?” asked Buttons, 
pointing to one on the topmost tier. 

“Yes, yes.” 

Fly! Run for your life! It’s your only 
hope. Get in there and hide till we go!” 

The Senator vanished. Scarcely had his | 
coat-tails disappeared through the door when 
the pursuing crowd arrived there. Six thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-seven human be- 
ings, dressed in every variety of costume, on 
finding that the runner had vanished, gave vent 
to their excited feelings by a loud cheer for the 
interesting American who had contributed so 
greatly to the evening’s enjoyment. 

Unlucky Senator! Will it be believed that 
even in the topmost box his pursuers followed 
him? It was even so. About an hour after- 
ward Buttons, on coming near the entrance, 
encountered him. His face was pale but reso- 
lute, his dress disordered. He muttered a few 
words about “‘ durned /-talian countesses,” and 
hurried out. 


me away!” 





| up to Buttons, 





Buttons kept company with the little Dom- 
ino. Never in his life had he passed so agree- 
able an evening. He took good care to let his | 
companion know this. At length the crowd 
began to separate. The Domino would go. 


Buttons would go with her. Had she a car- 
riage? No,she walked. Then he would walk 


| with her. 


Buttons tried hard to get a carriage, but al] 
were engaged. But a walk would not be un- 
pleasant in such company. The Domino did 
not complain. She was vivacious, brilliant, de- 
lightful, bewitching. Buttons had been trying 
all the evening to find out who she was. In 
vain. 

‘* Who in the world is she? 
so that I may see her again.” 
one thought. 

They approached the Strada Nuova. 

‘She is not one of the nobility, at any rate,’ 
he thought, “or she would not live here.” 

They turned up a familiar street. 

‘** How exceedingly jolly! She can’t live far 
away from my lodgings.” 

They entered the Strada di San Bartolomeo. 

*“ Hanged if she don’t live in the same street!” 

A strange thought occurred. It was soon 
confirmed. They stopped in front of Buttons’s 
own lodgings. A light gleamed over the door. 
Another flashed into the soul of Buttons. The 
Domino took off her mask and turned her face 
That face, dimpled, smiling, be- 
witching ; flashing, sparkling eyes ; little mouth 
with its rosy lips! 

** Dolores !” 

“* Blessed saints, and Holy Virgin! Is it pos- 
sible that you never suspected ?” 

‘‘Never. How could I when I thought you 
were dressed like a dragoon ?” 

‘* And you never passed so happy an evening ; 
and you never had so fascinating and charming 
a partner; and you never heard such a voice 
of music as mine; and you can never forget me 
through all life; and you never can hope to 
find any one equal to me!” said Dolores, in her 
usual laughing volubility. 

** Never!” cried Buttons. 

“Oh dear! I think you must love me very 


I must find out, 
This was his 


| much.” 


And a merry peal of laughter rang up the 


| stairs as Dolores, evading Buttons’s arm, which 


that young man had tried to pass about her 
waist, dashed away into the darkness and out 
of sight. 


~~» 


VII. 


ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES.—A WET GROTTO ANT 
A BOILING LAKE.—THE TWO FAIR SPANIARDS, AND THI 
DONKEY RIDE. 


Tue Grotto of Posilippo is a most remarkable 
place, and, in the opinion of every intelligent 


| traveler, is more astonishing than even the Hoo- 
| sac Tunnel, which nobody will deny except the 
| benighted Bostonian. 


The city of Pozzuoli is celebrated for two 
things; first, because St. Paul once landed there, 
and no doubt hurried away as fast as he could ; 


| and, secondly, on account of the immense num- 


ber of beggars that throng around the unhappy 


| one who enters its streets. 








Doctor gave a cork-screw ; the Senator, a blade- 
less knife ; Dick, an old lottery ticket ; Buttons, 
a candle-stump; Mr. Figgs, a wild-cat bank- 
note. After which they all hurried away on 
donkeys as fast as possible. 

The donkey is in his glory here. Nowhere 
else does he develop such a variety of forms— 
nowhere attain such an infinity of sizes—nowhere 


emit so impressive a bray. It is the Bray of | 


Naples. ‘‘It is like the thunder of the night 
when the cloud bursts o’er Cona, and a thou- 


sand ghosts shriek at once in the hollow wind.” | 
There is a locality in this region which the | 


ancients named after a certain warm region 


which no refined person ever permits himself to | 


mention in our day. Whatever it may have 
been when some Roman Tityrus walked pipe in 
mouth along its shore, its present condition 


renders its name singularly appropriate and | 


felicitous. Here the party amused themselves 
with a lunch of figs and oranges, which they 
gathered indiscriminately from orchards and 
gardens on the road-side. 


There was the Lake Lucrine. Averno and | 


the Elysian Fields were there. The ruins of 
Caligula’s Bridge dotted the surface of the sea. 
Yet the charms of all these classic scenes were 
eclipsed in the tourists’ eyes by those of a num- 
ber of pretty peasant girls who stood washing 
clothes in the limpid waters of the lake. 

It was in this neighborhood that they found 
the Grotto of the Cumezan Sibyl. They follow- 
ed the intelligent cicerone, armed with torches, 
into a gloomy tunnel, The intelligent cicerone 
walked before them with the air of one who had 
something to show. Seven stout peasants fol- 
lowed after. The cavern was as dark 
as possible, and extended apparently 
for an endless distance. 

After walking a distance of about 
two miles, according to the Senator’s 
calculation, they came to the centre 
of interest. It was a hole in the wall 
of the tunnel, The Americans were 
given to understand that they must 
enter here. 

“ But how ?” 

““How? Why, on the broad backs 

of the stout peasants, who all stood 
politely offering their humble services.” 
The guide went first. Buttons, with- 
out more ado, got on the back of the 
nearest Italian and followed. Dick 
came next; then the Doctor. Mr. 
Figgs and the Senator followed in the 
same dignified manner. 

They descended for some distance, 
and finally came to water about three 
feet deep. As the roof was low, and 
only rose three feet above the water, 
the party had some difficulty, not only 
in keeping their feet out of the water, 
but also in breathing. At length they 
cane to a chamber about twelve feet 
square. From this they passed on to 
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another of the same size. Thence to another. 
And so on. 

Arriving at the last, Bearer No. 1 quietly de- 
posited Buttons on a raised stone platform, which 
fortunately arose about half an inch above the 

| water. Three other bearers did the same. Mr. 
Figgs looked forlornly about him, and, being a 
fat man, seemed to grow somewhat apoplectic. 
Dick beguiled the time by lighting his pipe. 

“*So this is the Grotto of the Cumzxan Sibyl, 
jis it?” said Buttons. Then all I can say is 
that—” 

What he was going to say was lost by a loud 
cry which interrupted him and startled all, It 
came from the other chamber. 

“The Senator!” said Dick. 

It was indeed his well-known voice. There 
was a plash anda groan. Immediately after 
ward a man staggered into the room. He was 
deathly pale, and tottered feebly under the tre- 

mendous weight of the Senator. The latter 
looked as anxious as his trembling bearer. 
| 


| “Darnit! Isay,”he cried. “Darnit! Don’t! 
| Don’t!” 
“Diavo-lo!” muttered the Italian. 
| And in the next instant plump went the 
| Senator into the water. A scene then followed 
| that baffles description. The Senator, rising 
from his unexpected bath, foaming and sput- 
tering, the Italian praying for forgiveness, the 
| loud voices of all the others shouting, calling, 
and laughing. 
The end of it was that they all left as soon 
| as possible, and the Senator indignantly waded 
back through the water himself. A furious row 


| with the unfortunate bearer, whom the Senator 


| refused to pay, formed a beautifully appropriate 


DARN 1T !—pon’r. 
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termination to their visit to this classic spot. 
The Senator was so disturbed by this misadven- 
ture that his wrath did not subside until his 
trowsers were thoroughly dried. This, how- 
ever, was accomplished at last, under the warm 
sun, and then he looked around him with his 
usual complacency. 

The next spot of interest which attracted 
them was the Hall of the Subterranean Lake. 
In this place there is a cavern in the centre of 
a hill, which is approached by a passage of some 
considerable length, and in the subterranean 
cavern a pool of water boils and bubbles. ‘The 
usual crowd of obliging peasantry surrounded 
them as they entered the vestibule of this inter- 
esting place, It was a dingy-looking chamber, 
out of which two narrow subterranean passages 
ran. A grimy, sooty, blackened figure stood 
before them with torches. 

“ Follow!” 

This was all that he econdescended to say, 
after lighting his torches and distributing them 
to his visitors. He stalked off, and stooping 
down, darted into the low passage-way. The 
cicerone followed, then Buttons, then Dick, then 





The air was intensely hot, and the pas- 
sage-way grew lower. Moreover, the 
smoke from the torches filled the air, 
blinding and choking them. 

Mr. Figgs faltered. Fat, and not by 
any means nimble, he came to a pause 
about twenty feet from the entrance, and, 
making a sudden turn, darted out. 

The Doctor was tall and unaccustomed 
to bend his perpendicular form. Halt 
choked and panting heavily he too gave 
up, and turning about rushed out after 
Mr. Figgs. 

The other three went on bravely. But- 
tons and Dick, because they had long 
since made up their minds to see every 
thing that presented itself, and the Sen- 
ator, because when he started on an 
enterprise he was incapable of turning 
back. 

After a time the passage went sloping 
steeply down. At the bottom of the de- 
clivity was a pond of water bubbling and 
steaming. Down this they ran. Now 
the slope was extremely slippery, and the 
subterranean chamber was but faintly il 
luminated by the torches. And so it 
came to pass that, as the Senator ran 
down after the others, they had barely 
reached the bottom when 

Thump ! 

At once all turned round with a start. 
Not too quickly; for there lay the Sen- 
ator, on his back, sliding, in an oblique 
direction, straight toward the pool. His 
booted feet were already in the seething 
waves; his nails were dug into the slip- 
pery soil; he was shouting for help. 

To grasp his hand, his collar, his leg 
—to jerk him away and place him up- 

right, was the work of a shorter time than is 

taken to tell it. 

The guide now wanted them to wait till he 
boiled anegg. The Senator remonstrated, stat- 
ing that he had already nearly boiled a leg. 
The Senator’s opposition overpowered the wishes 
of the others, and the party proceeded to return. 

Pale, grimy with soot, panting, covered with 
huge drops of perspiration, they burst into the 
chamber where the others were waiting—first 
Buttons, then Dick, then the Senator covered 
with mud and slime. : 

The latter gentleman did not answer much to 
the eager inquiries of his friends, but maintained 
a solemn silence. The two former loudly and 
volubly descanted on the accumulated horrors 
of the subterranean way, the narrow passage, 
the sulphurous’air, the lake of boiling floods. 

In this outer chamber their attention was di- 
rected to a number of ancient relics. These 
are offered for sale in such abundance that they 
may be considered staple articles of commerce 
in this country. 

So skillful are the manufacturers that they can 
produce unlimited supplies of the following arti- 


the Senator, then the Doctor, then Mr. Figgs. | cles, and many others too numerous to mention : 
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Cumean and Oscan coins ; 
Ditto and ditto statuettes; 
Ditto and ditto rings; 
Ditto and ditto bracelets ; 
Ditto and ditto images; 
Ditto and ditto toilet articles; 
Ditto and ditto vases; 
Ditto and ditto flasks; 
Relics of Parthenope ; 

Ditto of Baiw; 

Ditto of Misenum ; 
Ditto of Pestum ; 
Ditto of Herculaneum ; 
Ditto of Pompeii; 
Ditto of Capreea ; 
Ditto of Capua; 

Ditto of Cuma— 


And other places too numerous to mention ; 
all supplied to order; all of which are eaten by 
rust, and warranted to be covered by the canker 
and the mould of antiquity. 

The good guide earnestly pressed some inter- 
esting relics upon their attention, but without 
marked success. And now, as the hour of din- 





gravely held it forward. The fair Spaniard 
smiled bewitchingly, and bending forward with- 
out hesitation to light her cigarette, brought her 
rosy lips into bewildering proximity to Buttons’s 
hand. 

It was a trying moment. 

The amiable expression of the ladies’ faces, 
combined with the softly spoken thanks of the 
lady whom Buttons-first addressed, encouraged 
him. The consequence was, that in about five 
minutes more he was occupying a seat opposite 
them, chatting as familiarly as though he were 
an old playmate. Dick looked on with admi- 
ration; the others with envy. 

“How in the world does it happen,” asked 
the Senator, ‘‘ that Buttons knows the lingo of 
eyery body he meets ?” 

‘** He can’t help it,” said Dick, ‘ These Con- 
tinental languages are all alike; know one, and 
you've got the key to the others—thai is with 


ner approached, they made the best of their way | French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese.” 


to a neighboring inn, which commanded a fine 
view of the bay. 
the guide followed them, offering his wares. 


j 


*“ And look at him now!” cried the Senator, 


Emerging from the chamber | his eye betming with cordial admiration. 


“You may well look at him!” sighed Dick. 


“Tell me,” he cried, in a sonorous voice, ‘oh | “‘ Two such pretty girls as these won't turn up 


most noble Americans! how much will you give 


for this most ancient vase ?” 

** Un’ mezzo carlino,” said Dick. 

Un’ mezzo carlino! ! !” 

The man’s hand, which had been uplifted to 
display the vase, fell downward as he said this. 
His tall figure grew less and less distinct as they 
went further away; but long after he was out 


of sight the phantom of his reproachful face 


haunted their minds. 


After dinner they went out on the piazza in | 


front of the hotel. Two Spanish ladies were 


there, whose dark eyes produced an instantane- | 


ous effect upon the impressible 
heart of Buttons. 

They sat side by side, lean- 
ing against the stone balus- 
trade. They were smoking 
cigarettes, and the effect pro- 
duced by waving their pretty 
hands as they took the ciga- 
rettes from their mouths was, 
to say the least, bewildering. 

Buttons awaited his oppor- 
tunity, and did not have to 
wait long. Whether it was 
that they were willing to give 
the young American a chance, 
or whether it was réally un- 
avoidable, can not be said, but 
certainly one of the fair Span- 
iards found that her cigarette 
had gone out. A pretty look 
of despair, and an equally pret- 
ty gesture of vexation, showed 
at once the state of things. 
Upon which Buttons stepped 
up, and with a bow that would 
have done honor to Chester- 
field, produced a box of scent- 
ed allumettes, and lighting one, 


|} mired them.” 


Spaniards too ; 
And walked 
shore humming to himself something about 


again ina hurry. [ always ad- 


he down to the 
**the girls of Cadiz.” 

The ladies informed Buttons that they were 
traveling with their brother, and had been 
through Russia, Germany, England, France, 


}and were now traversing Italy; did not like 


the three first-mentioned countries, but were 
charmed with Italy. 

Their vaiveté was delightful. Buttons found 
out that the name of one was Lucia, and the 
other Ida. For the lite of him he did not know 


A TRYING MOMENT. 
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SENATOR AND DONKEY. 


which he admired most ; but, on the whole, rath- 
er inclined to the one to whom he had offered 
the light—Ida. 

He was equally frank, and let them know 
his name, his country, his creed. They were 
shocked at his creed, pleased with his country, 
and amused at his name, which they pronounced, 
“ Sefior Bo-to-nes.” 

After about an hour their brother came. He 
was a small man, very active, and full of vivac- 
ity. Instead of looking fiercely at the stran- | 
ger, he shook hands with him very: cordially. 
Before doing this, however, he took one short, 
quick survey of his entire person, from his felt 
hat down to his Congress boots. The conse- 
quence was that Buttons deserted his compan- 
ions, and went off with the ladies. 

Dick took the lead of the party on the return 
home. They viewed the conduct of Buttons 
with displeasure. The Senator did not show 
his usual serenity. 

The party were all riding on donkeys. To 
do this on the minute animals which the Nea- 
politans furnish it is necessary to seat one’s self 
on the stern of the animal, and draw the legs 
well up, so that they may not trail on the 
ground. The appearance of the rider from be- | 
hind is that of a Satyr dressed in the fashion 
of the nineteenth century. Nothing can be 
more ridiculous than the sight of a figure dressed 
in a frock-coat and beaver hat, and terminated 
by the legs and tail of a donkey. 

As it was getting late the party hurried. The 
donkeys were put on the full gallop. First rode 
the guide, then the others, last of whom was the 
Senator, whose great weight was a sore trial to 
the little donkey. 

They neared Pozzuoli, when suddenly the | 


| has a printed form all ready. 


Senator gave his little beast a smart whack to 
hasten his steps. The donkey lost all patience. 
With a jump he leaped forward. Away he 
went, far ahead of the others. The saddle, 
whose girth was rather old, slipped off. The 
Senator held on tightly. In vain! Just as he 
rounded a corner formed by a projecting sand- 
bank the donkey slipped. Down went the 
rider ; down went the donkey also—rider and 
beast floundering in the dusty road. 

A merry peal of ill-suppressed laughter came 
from the road-side as he rolled into view. It 
came from a carriage. In the carriage were 
the Spaniards—there, too, was Buttons. 


——_— 


IX. 

A DRIVE INTO THE OOUNTRY.—A FIGHT WITH A VETTURI- 
NO.—THE EFFECT OF EATING “HARD BOILED EGGs.” 
WHAT THEY 8AW AT P4STUM.—FIVE TEMPLES AND ONE 
“ MILL.” 

To hire a carriage in Naples for any length 
of time is by no means an easy thing. It is 
necessary to hold long commune with the pro- 
prietor, to exert all the wiles of masterly di- 
plomacy, to circumvent cunning by cunning, to 
exert patience, skill, and eloquence. After a 
decision has been reached, there is but one way 
in which you can hold your vetturino to his 
bargain, and that is to bind him to it by secur- 
ing his name to a contract. Every vetturino 
If he can’t write 
his name, he does something equally binding 


and far simpler. He dips his thumb in the ink- 


bottle and stamps it on the paper. If that is 
not his signature, what else is it ? 
“Thus,” said one, ‘‘ Signor Adam signed the 


marriage-contract with Signora Eva.” 
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After incredible difficulties a contract had 
been drawn up and signed by the horny thumb 
of a certain big vetturino, who went by the 
name of ‘* Il Piccolo.” It was to the effect that, 
for a certain specified sum, I] Piccolo should 
take the party to Pestum and back, with a de- 
tour to Sorrento. 

It was a most delightful morning. All were 
in the best of spirits. So they started. On 
for miles through interminable streets of houses 
that bordered the circular shore, through crowds 
of sheep, droves of cattle, dense masses of hu- 
man beings, through which innumerable ca- 
leches darted like meteors amidst the stars of 
heaven. Here came the oxen of Southern Italy, 
stately, solemn, long-horned, cream-colored ; 
there marched great droves of Sorrento hogs— | 
the hog of hogs—a strange but not ill-favored 
animal, thick in hide, leaden in color, hairless 
as a hippopotamus. The flesh of the Sorrento 
hog bears the same relation to common pork 
that ‘*Lubin’s Extrait” bears to the coarse 
scent of a country grocery.. A pork-chop from 
the Sorrento animal comes to the palate with 
the force of a new revelation; it is the highest 
possibility of pork—the apotheosis of the pig! 
Long lines of macaroni-cooks doing an enor- 
mous business; armies of dealers in anisette ; 
crowds of water-carriers ; throngs of fishermen, 
carrying nets and singing merry songs—‘‘ Ecco 
mi!” ‘* Ecco la!”—possible Massaniellos every | 
man of them, I assure you, Sir. And—envel- | 
oping all, mingling with all, jostling all, busy 
with the busiest, idle with the idlest, noisy with 
the noisiest, jolly with the jolliest, the fat, oily, 
swarthy, rosy—(etc., for further epithets see 
preceding pages)—Lazaroni ! 

Every moment produces new effects in the 
ever-shifting scenes of Naples. Here is the re- 
verse of monotony; if any thing becomes weari- 
some, it is the variety. Here is the monotony 
of incessant change. The whole city, with all 
its vast suburbs, lives on the streets. 

The Senator wiped his fevered brow. He 
thought that for crowds, noise, tumult, dash, 
hurry-skurry, gayety, life, laughter, joyance, 
and all that incites to mirth, and all that stirs | 
the soul, even New York couldn’t hold a candle | 
to Naples. 

Rabelais ought to have been a Neapolitan. 

Then, as the city gradually faded into the 
country, the winding road opened up before 
them with avenues of majestic trees—overhang- 
ing, arching midway —forming long aisles of 
shade. Myrtles, that grew up into trees, scent- 
ed the air. Interminable groves of figs and 
oranges spread away up the hill, intermingled 
with the darker foliage of the olive or cypress. 

The mountains come lovingly down to 
bathe their feet in the sea. The road winds 
among them. ‘There is a deep valley around 
which rise lofty hills topped with white villages 
or ancient towers, or dotted with villas which 
peep forth from amidst dense groves. As far | 
as the eye can reach the vineyards spread away. | 
Not as in France or Germany, miserable sandy | 





| fields with naked poles or stunted bushes; but 
‘vast extents of trees, among which the vines 
leap in wild luxuriance, hanging in long fes- 


toons from branch to branch, or intertwining 
with the foliage. 

*T don’t know how it is,” said the Senator, 
** but I’m cussed if I feel as if this here country 
was ground into the dust. If it is, it is no bad 
thing to go through the mill. I don’t much 
wonder that these /talians don’t emigrate. If 
I owned a farm in this neighborhood I'd stand 
a good deal of squeezin’ before I'd sell out and 
go any wheres else.” 

At evening they reached Salerno, a watering- 
place on the sea-coast, and Naples in miniature. 

There is no town in Italy without its opera- 
house or theatre, and among the most vivid and 
most precious of scenic delights the pantomime 
commends itself to the Italian bosom. Of course 
there was a pantomime at Salerno. It was 
a mite of a house; on a rough calculation 
thirty feet by twenty; a double tier of boxes ; 
a parquette about twelve feet square; and a 
stage of about two-thirds that size. 

Yet behold what the ingenuity of man can 
accomplish! On that stage there were per- 
formed all the usual exhibitions of human pas- 
sion, and they even went into the production 
of great scenic displays, among which a great 
storm in the forest was most prominent. 

Polichinello was in his glory! On this occa- 
sion the joke of the evening was an English 
traveler. The ideal Englishman on the Con- 
tinent is a never-failing source of merriment. 
The presence of five Americans gave addi- 
tional piquancy to the show. The corpulent, 
double-chinned, red-nosed Englishman, with 
knee-breeches, shoe-buckles, and absurd coat, 
stamped, swore, frowned, doubled up his fists, 
knocked down waiters, scattered gold right and 
left, was arrested, was tried, was fined; but 
came forth unterrified from every, persecution, 
to rave, to storm, to fight, to lavish money as 
before. 

How vivid were the flashes of lightning pro- 
duced by touching off some cotton-wool soaked 
in alcohol! How terrific the peals of thunder 
produced by the vibrations of a piece of sheet- 
iron! Whatever was deficient in mechanical 
apparatus was readily supplied by the powerful 
imagination of the Italians, who, though they 
had often seen all this before, were not at all 
weary of looking at it, but enjoyed the thou- 
sandth repetition as much as the first. 

Those merry Italians! 

There is an old, old game played by every 
vetturino, 

When our travelers had returned to the ho- 
tel, and were enjoying themselves in general 


| conversation, the vetturino bowed himself in. 


He was a good deal exercised in his mind. 
With a great preamble he came to the point: 
As they intended to start early in the morning, 
he supposed they would not object to settle their 
little bill now. 

** What!” shouted Buttons, jumping up. 
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*© What bill ? 
Are you mad ?” 

‘*Your excellencies intend to settle the bill, 
of course,” said the vetturino, with much 
phlegm. 

“Our excellencies never dreamed of any 
such thing.” 

‘“‘Not pay? Ha! ha! You jest, Signor.” 

**Do you see this?” said Buttons, solemnly 
producing the contract. 

** Well?” responded II Piccolo. 

** What is this ?” 

** Our contract.” 

“Do you know what it is that you have en- 
gaged to do?” 

“To take you to Pestum.” 

‘Yes; to Pestum and back, with a detour 
to Sorrento. Moreover, you engage to supply 
us with three meals a day and lodgings, for 
all of which we engage to pay a certain sum. 
What, then,” cried Buttons, elevating his voice, 
‘in the name of all the blessed saints and apos- 


Settle a bill? We settle a bill? 


tles, do you mean by coming to us about hotel 


bills ?” 
** Signor,” said the vetturino, meekly, ‘‘when 
I made that contract I fear I was too sanguine. 
**Too sanguine!” 
** And I have changed my mind since.” 
“Indeed ?” 
“T find that I am a poor man.” 
“ Did you just find that out ?” 
“ And that if I carry out this it will ruin me.” 
“Well?” 
“So you'll have to pay for the hotel expenses 
yourselves,” said I] Piccolo, with desperation. 
“T will forgive this insufferable insolence, 


I yeete: weal 
“po YOU SEE THAT?” 
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| & groan, 


said Buttons, majestically, ‘‘on condition that 
Do you see that?” he 


it never occurs again. 
cried, in louder tones. 

And he unfolded the contract, which he had 
been holding in his hand, and sternly pointed 
to the big blotch of ink that was supposed to 
be I Piccolo’s signature. 

** Do you see that?” he cried, in a voice of 
thunder. 

The Italian did not speak. 

** And that?” he cried, pointing to the sig- 
nature of the witness. 

The Italian opened his mouth to speak, but 
was evidently nonplused. 

** You are in my power!” said Buttons, in a 
fine melodramatic tone, and with a vivacity of 
gesture that was not without its effect on the 
Italian. He folded the contract, replaced it in 
his breast-pocket, and slapped it with fearful 
emphasis. Every slap seemed to go to the 
heart of Il Piccolo. 

‘*Tf you dare to try to back out of this agree- 
ment I'll have you up before the police. I'll 
enforce the awful penalty that punishes the 
non-performance of a solemn engagement. I'll 


| have you arrested by the Royal Guards in the 


name of His Majesty the King, and cause you 
to be incarcerated in the lowest dungeons of 
St. Elmo. Besides, I won’t pay you for the 
ride thus far.” 

With this last remark Buttons walked to the 
door, and without another word opened it, and 
motioned to Il Piccolo to leave. The vetturino 
departed in silence. 

On the following morning he made his ap- 


"| pearance as pleasant as though nothing had 


happened. 

The carriage rolled away from Salerno. 
Broad fields stretched away on every side. 
Troops of villagers marched forth to their la- 
bor. As they went on they saw women work- 
ing in the fields, and men lolling on the fences. 

**Do you call that the stuff for a free coun- 
try ?” cried the Senator, whose whole soul rose 
up in arms against such a sight. ‘‘ Air these 
things men? or can such slaves as these wo- 
men seem to be give birth to any thing but 
slaves ?” 

“Bravo!” cried Buttons. 

The Senator was too indignant to say more, 
and so fell into a fit of musing. 

** Dick,” said Buttons, after a long pause, 
‘*you are as pale as a ghost. I believe you 
must be beginning to feel the miasma from 
these plains.” 

“Oh no,” said Dick, dolefully ; ‘‘something 
worse.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Do you remember the eggs we had for din- 
ner last evening ?” 

“Fes” 

‘*That’s what’s the matter,” said Dick, with 
“‘T can’t explain; but this, perhaps, 
will tell thee all I feel.” 

He took from his pocket a paper and handed 
it to Buttons. Around the margin were drawn 





etchings of countless fantastic figures, illustrat-| ‘‘ Why, Dick,” cried the Senator, ‘* what pre- 


ing the following lines: 


A NIGHTMARE. 
“ Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.” 
BY A VICTIM. 
Eggs! Eggs!! Eggs!!! 
Hard boiled eggs for tea! 
And oh! the horrible nightmare dream 
They brought to luckless me! 


The hippopotamus came; 
He sat upon my chest: 

The hippopotamus roared ‘I'll spot him!" as 
He trampled upon my breast. 


The big iguanodon hunched 
And rooted in under me: 

The big iguanodon raised by that pan o' done 
Overdone eggs for tea. 


The ichthyosaurus tried 
To roll me up in a ball; 

While all the three were grinning at me, 
And pounding me, bed and all. 


Hip! hip! hurrah! 
It was a little black pig, 

And a big bull-frog, and a bobtailed dog— 
All of them dancing a jig. 


And oh, the snakes! the snakes! 
And the boa constrictor too ® 

And the cobra capello—a terrible fellow— 
Came to my horrified view. 


Snakes and horrible beasts, 
Frog, pig, and dog 

Hustled me, pushed me, tickled me, crushed me, 
Rolled me about like a log. 


The little blue devils came on; 
They rode on a needle’s point; 

And the big giraffe, with asthmatic laugh, 
And legs all out of joint. 


Bats crawled into my ears, 
Hopping about in my brain; 

And grizzly bears rode up on mares, 
And then rode down again. 


An antediluvian roared, 
In the form of a Brahmin bull; 
And a Patagonian squeezed an onion, 
Filling my aching eyes full. 


The three blue bottles that sat 
Upon the historical stones 

Sang, “‘Hey diddie diddle”’—two on a fiddle, 
The other one on the bones. 


“Whoo! whoo! whoo! 
Get up, get up, you beauty! 

Here come the shaved monkeys, a-riding on donkeys, 
Fresh from Bobberty Shooty.” 


They raised me up in the air, 
Bed, body, and all, 

And carried me soon to the man in the moon, 
At the siege of Sebastopol. 


Down, down, down, 
Round, round, round, 

A whirlpool hurled me out of the world, 
And oh, no bottom I found. 


Down, down, down, 
Whirl, whirl, whirl, 

And the Florentine boar was pacing the shore, 
His tail all out of curl. 


He smoked my favorite pipe, 
He blew a cloud of smoke, 

He pulled me out with his porcine snout, 
And hugging him, I awoke. 
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cious nonsense !” 


“Tt was intended to be so,” said Dick. 

“ Well, but you might as well put on an idee, 
It must have some meaning.” 

“Not a bit of it. It has no meaning; that 
is, no more than a dream or a nightmare.” 

The Senator now began to discuss the nature 
of poetry, but was suddenly interrupted by a 
shout— 

“The Temples !” 

The country about Pzstum is one of the most 
beautiful in the world. Between the mountains 
and the sea lies a luxuriant plain, and in the 
middle of it is the ruined city, The outlines of 
walls and remnants of gates are there. Above 
all rise five ancient edifices. They strolled care- 
lessly around. The marble floors of a good 
many private houses are yet visible, but the 
stupendous temples are the chief attraction 
here ; above all, the majestic shrine of Neptune. 

It was while standing with head thrown back, 
eyes and mouth opened wide, and thoughts all 
taken up with a deep calculation, that the Sgna- 
tor was startled by a sudden noise. 

Turning hastily he saw something that made 
him rut with the speed of the wind toward the 
place where the noise arose. Buttons and Dick 
were surrounded by a crowd of fierce-looking 
men, who were making very threatening dem- 
onstrations. There were at least fifteen. As 
the Senator ran up from one direction, so came 
up Mr. Figgs and the Doctor from another. 

** What is this?” cried the Senator, bursting 
in upon the crowd. 

A huge Italian was shaking his fist in But- 
tons’s face, and stamping, and gesticulating 
violently. 

‘*These men say we must pay five piastres 
each to them for strolling about their ground, 
and Buttons has told this big fellow that he will 
give them five kicks each. There'll be some 
kind of a fight. They belong to the Camorra.” 
Dick said all this in a hurried undertone. 

**Camorry, what’s that—brigands ?” 

** All the same.” 

“They're not armed, any how.” 

Just at this moment Buttons said something 
which seemed to sting the Italians to the soul, 
for with a wild shout they rushed forward. The 
Doctor drew out his revolver. Instantly Dick 
snatched it from him, and rushing forward, 
drove back the foremost. None of them were 
armed. 

“* Stand off!” he cried, inItalian. “The fight 
is between this big fellow and my friend. If 
any one of you interferes I'll put a bullet 
through him.” 

The Italians fell back cursing. Buttons in- 
stantly divested himself of his coat, vest, and 
collar. The Italian waited with a grim smile. 

At one end were the Senator, the Doctor, Mr. 
Figgs; at the other the Italian ruffians. In the 
middle Buttons and his big antagonist. Near 
them Dick with his pistol. 





The scene that followed had better be de- 
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THE MILL AT P&STUM. 


scribed in Dick’s own words, as he penciled 
them in his memorandum-book, from time to 
time, keeping a sharp look-out with his pistol 


also, Afterward the description was retouched : 
Great mill at Pestum, between E. Buttons, Esq., Gentle- 
man, and Italian party called Berro. 

1st Rownd.—Beppo defiant, no attitude at all. But- 
tons assumed an elegant pose. Beppo made a succes- 
sion of wild strokes without any aim, which were par- 
ried without effort. After which Buttons landed four 
blows, one on each peeper, one on the smeller, and 
one on the mug. 

First blood for Buttons. Beppo considerably sur- 
prised. Rushed furiously at Buttons, arms flying 
every where, struck over Buttons’s head. Buttons 
lightly made obeisance, and then fired a hundred- 
pounder on Beppo’s left auricular, which had the effect 
of bringing him to grass. First knock down for But- 
tons. 

2d Round.—Foreign population quite dumbfounded. 
Americans amused but not excited. One hundred to 
one on Buttons eagerly offered, but no takers. Beppo 
jumped to his feet like a wild cat. Eyes encircred with 
ebon aurioles, olfactory quite demolished. Made a 
rush at Buttons, who, being a member of the Dodge 
Club, dodged him, and landed a rattler on the jugular, | 
which again sent foreign party to grass. 

8d Round.—Nimble to the scratch. Beppo badly 
mashed and raving. Buttons unscathed and laughing. 
Beppo more cautious made a faint attempt to get into 
Buttons. No go. Tried a little sparring, which was 
summarily ended by a cannonade from Buttons direct- | 
ly in his countenance. 

4th Rownd.—Foreigners wild. Yelling to their man 
togoin. (Don’t understand a single one of the rules | 
of the P. R. Very benighted. Need missionaries.) | 
Evinced strong determination to go in themselves, but 





| precipices. 


were checked by attitude of referee, who threatened 
to blow out brains of first man that interfered. Bep- 
po’s face magnified considerably. Appearance not at 


all prepossessing. Much distressed but furious. Made 


a bound at Buttons, who calmly, and without any ap- 
parent effort, met him with.a terrific upper cut, which 
made the Italian’s gigantic frame tremble like a ship 
under the stroke of a big wave. He tottered, and 
swung his arms, trying to regain his balance, when 
another annihilator most cleanly administered by But- 
tons laid him low. A great tumult rose among the 
foreigners. Beppo lay panting with no determination 
to come to the scratch. At the expiration of usual 
time, opponent not appearing, Buttons was proclaimed 
victor. Beppo very much mashed. Foreigners very 
greatly cowed. After waiting a short time Buttons 
resumed his garments and walked off with his friends. 


After the victory the travelers left Pastum 
on their return. 

The road that turns off to Sorrento is the 
most beautiful in the world. It winds along 
the shore with innumerable turnings, climbing 
hills, descending into valleys, twining around 
There are scores of the prettiest 
villages under the sun, ivy covered ruins, frown- 
ing fortresses, lofty towers, and elegant villas, 

At last Sorrento smiles out from a valley 
which is proverbial for beauty, where, within its 
shelter of hills, neither the hot blast of midsum- 
mer nor the cold winds of winter can ever dis- 
turb its repose. This is the valley of perpetual 
spring, where fruits forever grow, and the sea- 
sons all blend together, so that the same orchard 
shows trees in blossom and bearing fruit. 
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HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. 


BY JOHN 8. 





BENJAMIN H. PORTER. 


XVII.—TRUE CHIVALRY. 
H. PORTER. 


Birth.—Enters Naval School.—The Trip.—Commence- 
ment of the Rebellion.—Roanoke Expedition.— 
Blockading.—Admiral Foote.—Anecdote.—Explor- 
ing Charleston Harbor.—Torpedoes.—The Rescue. 
—Attack on Sumter.—The Capture.—Marched to 


BENJAMIN 


Columbia.—Imprisonment.—In Irons.— Disappoint- | 
ment and Endurance.—The Release.—Attack upon | 


Sumter.—Death. 


NE may search the records of ancient chiv- 
alry in vain for a career more brilliant in 
heroism than that of the young patriot sailor 
Benjamin H. Porter. 


G. Porter and Sarah Grosvener his wife, and | 


was born at Skeneateles, Onondaga County, 
New York, on the 10th of July, 1844, the 
youngest of six sons. When he was four years 
of age his father moved to Lockport, and there 
he was educated until his fifteenth year. He 
was then only remarkable for his cheerful, 
amiable, and affectionate spirit, which rendered 
him a universal favorite. 

Like all adventurous boys he yearned for a 
life at sea. A vacancy occurring, in the Con- 
gressional district in which he resided, for the 


United States Naval School at Annapolis, his | 
btain the appointment for 


friends applied te 
him. The Hon. Silas M. Burroughs, sitting 
member of Congress for that district, took the 


He was the son of James | 


Cc. ABBOTT. 
very proper course of inviting a competitive ex- 
amination of the young men who were applicants 
| for the position. After an exhaustive and thor- 
ough examination of a large class young Porter 
won the prize. Reaching Annapolis in Novem- 
| ber, 1859, he was there exposed to another ex- 
| amination ; and though half the class, who were 
examined with him, were rejected, he was ad- 
mitted as a cadet, and was immediately placed 
upon the school-ship Plymouth, which was anch- 
ored in the bay. 

There were one hundred and twelve cadets 
|in the class which he joined. He remained 
there until the following June, when his class 
sailed on their annual cruise to initiate them 
into the practical duties of seamanship. 
| On the Ist of July the ship put out to sea, 
On the 3d they encountered a tremendous gale. 
The ship sprang a-leak, and all hands were 
salled to the pumps. They, however, reached 
Fayal, in the Azores, in safety, when the cadets 
were relieved from their toil and spent a day 
luxuriously on shore, climbing the mountains 
and clattering through the vine-clad valleys 
upon ponies and donkeys. Each of these lilli- 
putian animals had an attendant who clung to 
his tail and urged him onward by blows and 
the most unintelligible jargon. Thence they 
sailed for Cadiz, in Spain, But the cruel quar- 
antine cut them off from every joy. Their 
chagrin was aggravated by seeing the beautiful 
pleasure-grounds across the bay crowded with 
groups of Spanish maidens, graceful as fairies, 
beneath whose gossamer veils the boys longed 
to peep. 

Making the best of their disappointment again 
they weighed anchor, and passing by the Rock 
of Gibraltar and the renowned Pillars of Her- 
cules, they soon ran along the vine-clad hills of 
Madeira, and steering for the Peak of Tene- 
riffe, enjoyed a few rapturous hours in the Ca- 
naries. Again they weighed anchor and reach- 
ed Chesapeake Bay in September, where they 
resumed their theoretical studies for the winter 
on shore. 








. . 
The storm of the great rebellion was now be- 


ginning to rise. Eastern Maryland was terri- 
bly agitated. Many of the people embraced 
| the secession cause, and bitter dissensions arose 
among the officers and cadets of the school, 
many of whom were from the seceding States. 
It was feared that the traitors in the school 
combining with those on the shore might seize 
the ship, the guns, and the other property of 
the United States belonging to the Naval School. 
The officers and cadets who remained loyal gave 
| up all their ordinary pursuits, and stood guard 
night and day at their battery and on the ship. 
At length troops arrived to their relief. Then 
by orders from Washington the pupils, with the 
effects of the institution, were taken on board 
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the Constitution, and she sailed for New York. 
Upon her arrival there they were ordered to 
Newport, Rhode Island, where the school was 
re-established in a region safe from the assaults 
of treason. The great civil war was now fairly 
inaugurated, and the rebels were making their 
attacks upon the fortresses, arsenals, and im- 
portant strategic points of the United States 
with such ferocity that the Government needed 
the services of every able and patrivtic man. 

It became necessary for the lads of the naval 
school to abandon their studies and gird on the 
sword. ‘The two first classes, and a part of the 
third, to which young Porter belonged, were or- 
dered to active service as midshipmen. Ben- 
jamin, then a boy of sixteen, was assigned to 
the Roanoke, under Captain Nicholson, and 
proceeded on blockade duty on the Atlantic 
coast. It soon became necessary to take the 
Lieutenants to command new vessels, and this 
boy performed a Lieutenant’s task. 


perior officers. The captain, on leaving the 
ship, voluntarily gave him the following testi- 
monial : 

“T can not leave the ship without expressing to you 
the great satisfaction you have given while on board 
ship. Your duties have always been performed with 
alacrity and skill, and I have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending you to any one as a very efficient young 
officer.” 


Commodore Marston succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Roanoke. 
diately won his accustomed place in the new 
officer’s affection and esteem. The steamer 
unfortunately broke a shaft, and was for some 
weeks at Hampton Roads engaged in repairs. 
The Burnside expedition was then fitting out 


for the waters of the Noith Carolina Sounds, | 


though no one but the commanding officers 
knew its destination. Young Porter, chafing 
under inaction, petitioned for the privilege of 
accompanying the expedition. The high rec- 
ommendations he presented from Commodores 
Marston and Rowan secured his prompt accept-~ 
ance. And young as he was he was directed 
to prepare and take command of six ships’ 
launches, each with howitzers, and all carrying 
a crew of one hundred and fifty men, to accom- 
pany the expedition for service in shallow wa- 
ter. 

The magnificent squadron entered Hatteras 
Inlet January 13, 1862. On the 7th of Febru- 
ary they commenced their attack upon Roanoke 
Island. Young Porter gallantly landed his bat- 
tery and the sailors to man his guns at Ashby’s 
Cove. His pieces were dragged through a mo- 
rass to a position where he could protect the 
other troops which had landed, and there he 
stood guard all of a cold, dark, freezing night, 
drenched by a northeast storm. At daylight 
the next morning he advanced with his battery 
on a line with the skirmishers. Manning the 
drag ropes, they pressed forward at the double 
quick until they came in sight of the rebel bat- 
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He was | 
so faithful, skillful, and successful in these du- | 
ties as to win the highest approval of his su- | 


Young Porter imme- | 


teries, when they opened a brisk fire of round 
shot, grape, and shell, receiving a deadly fire in 
return. : 

Here was a lad of but seventeen years of age 
in the midst of one of the fiercest battles of the 
| war, in charge of a battery of six 12-pound boat 
howitzers. He had led his men in advance of 
|} the lines. His zeal was so intense that he ut- 

terly disregarded all peril. When at one gun 
every man was killed or disabled by the fire 
| from the rebel fort, he stood alone for an hour 
| at that gun loading and firing. For two hours 
| this conflict lasted ; and he remained undaunted 
| at his post until the foe surrendered. His im- 
perial spirit gave him perfect command of his 
men; his youthful appearance and almost femi- 
nine beauty won their love; his utter fearless- 
ness commanded their admiration and roused 
their enthusiasm. He possessed that rare elec- 
tric power, so singularly developed by Napoleon, 
which bound his men to him with almost a 
supernatural affection. It was said that there 
was not one of his men who would not readily 
| have died for him. The exaltation of his na- 
ture may be inferred from the following extract 
from one of his letters, showing the spirit with 
which he entered into the battle. It was not 
the love of fighting; it was not the love of ad- 
venture; it was not the desire to obtain renown 
for bravery. It was the highest and holiest im- 


| 


| 


pulse which can move a human heart, which 
This youth of seventeen 


| thus ennobled him. 
| years wrote : 

“Tf I fall remember it is for my country and the no- 
ble cause of liberty. For that I came into the coun- 
try’s service ; to fight, and, ifnecessary, to lay down my 
life. And I assure you that I am not only glad of the 
opportunity, but if any thing is to be gained for my 
| country, I will gladly welcome any fate that awaits 

me.” 
| 
| Admiral Goldsborough, as he took the brave 
boy’s hand after the battle, greeted him with 
the words: “ Young man, you have fairly won 
your epaulets, and, as sure as there is a God in 
| heaven, you shall have them.” 

General Burnside, in his report, said: ‘‘ The 

| skill with which the Dahlgren howitzers were 
handled by Midshipman Porter is deserving of 
the highest praise, and I take great pleasure in 
| recommending him to the favorable notice of the 
| Navy Department.” 
General Foster gave also his tribute of com- 
mendation, saying: ‘‘I would notice here the 
gallant conduct of Midshipman Benjamin H. 
| Porter, who commanded the light guns from 
the ships’ launches, and was constantly under 
| fire. He deserves a commission for his admi- 
rable conduct on that occasion.” 

In Admiral Goldsborough’s official report he 
| again takes occasion to speak, as follows, of the 
| heroism of this young patriot : 

“T deem it but justice to this interesting youth to 
| say, that both Generals Burnside and Foster assured 
| me in conversation, immediately after the battle, that 
| his gallantry was very conspicuous on the occasion. 

The battery under his command, of six naval howitz- 
ers, was placed in the advance, and it was there handled 
| with a degree of skill and daring which not only con- 
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tributed largely to the success of the day but won the 
admiration of all who witnessed the display. Noother 
field-pieces were employed by our army in the engage- 
ment. Mr. Porter was but seventeen years of age, 
and, in my belief, no father in the land can, with truth, 
boast of a nobler youth asason. I sincerely trust that 
he may be regarded by the Department as highly wor- 
thy of its lasting consideration, and that he may have 
bestowed on him ail that his merits deserve.” 


The affection which this young man uncon- 
sciously drew to himself by his eminently loving 
and lovable nature may be inferred from the 
following letter, which was written to him by 
Commodore Marston of the Roanoke, and signed 
by every officer of the ship: 


“You have no idea how delighted we all are te hear 
of your gallant and meritorious conduct in the late 
action in North Carolina. We all agree that you have 
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justly won your epaulets; and hope that they, the 
emblem of devotion, trust, patriotism, and fidelity, 
may be immediately awarded to you for that unflinch- 
ing daring, reckless courage, and pure devotion to our 
noble cause which have distinguished you in the late 
action.” 

After the battle of Roanoke he made a short 
visit to New York. His fame had gone before 
him. Entirely unconscious that he had at- 
tained celebrity, the modest youth took a room 
at the Metropolitan Hotel. The lamented Ad- 
miral Foote, veteran hero of the Mississippi, 
chanced to be there with his family. When 
young Porter entered the dining-hall he was 
recognized by the Admiral, who: sent a servant 
with his card to invite him to take a seat with 
himself and family at his table. He of course 
accepted the invitation. The marked atten- 
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tion of the Admiral drew all eyes upon him. 
The general ing®iry throughout the crowded 
hotel was, ‘* Who can he be?” It soon became 
known that he was the young hero of Roanoke, 
ind he thus became the observed of all observers, 
This celebrity so much annoyed his modest na- 
ture that he quietly removed to the St. Nicholas, 

Admiral Paulding, learning that he was in 
the city, expressed regret that the young man 
had not called upon him. When this was men- 
tioned to young Porter he replied, ‘I have no 
claims upon Admiral Paulding’s notice, and 
certainly did not feel at liberty to intrude my- 
self upon his attention.” The Admiral, how- | 
ever, sent a special message for him to call, 
which he of course obeyed. After an extreme- 
ly pleasant interview he returned to his mo- 
ther’s apartment. ‘‘ Why is it,” said he, ‘ that 
every one is so kind to me? [I have done no- 
thing to merit it.” She playfully replied, ‘I 
do not know, unless it is because you are a} 
good boy and try to do your duty.” 

His friends in Lockport sent him an elegant 
sword as a testimonial of their affection and 
their pride in his achievements. That sword, 
so nobly won, was his companion in his brief 
future career, and was placed upon his coffin 
when he was borne to his burial. 

Returning to the navy after this brief respite, 
he was promoted to Acting Master, and was 
placed in command of the gun-boat Ellis. It 


would be difficult to find another instance of 
one so young intrusted with responsibilities so 
great—responsibilities which would task the en- 


ergies of the most mature mind and the most 
manly frame. With vigilance which never 
slept he explored the numerous rivers, bays, 
and inlets of those vast inland seas which wash 
the coast of North Carolina. In the capture of 
Fort Macon he took an active part, command- 
ing a floating battery. While engaged in block- 
ade duty in the waters of Pamlico and Albe- 
marle sounds, he one day caught sight of a rebel 
eraft, and in the pursuit gained upon her so 
rapidly that the rebel captain ran his vessel 
ashore, and the crew endeavored to escape by 
the boats. They were, however, all cut off and 
captured. As they were brought on board the 
Ellis one of the prisoners was found mortally 
wounded. Young Porter, to his great surprise, 
recognized in the bleeding, dying young pris- 
oner one of his classmates at the Naval School, 
who had embraced the cause of the rebellion. 
Deeply affected by the incident, he took the | 
captive to his own room, and nursed him with 
the utmost tenderness until he died. 

In November, 1862, he was ordered to report 
to Admirai Du Pont, at Port Royal. Here he 
was again for a few months employed in the 
blockade service, on the ship Canandaigua. He 
acquitted himself so acceptably, and displayed 
such energy and vigilance, that in July, 1863, 
he was selected by the Admiral to perform the | 
exceedingly difficult and perilous duty of ex- | 
ploring Charleston harbor, under the guns of all 
its innumerable batteries and its fleet of patrol | 


| the harbor. 


of need. 
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steamers, to search out its obstructions. This 
was a duty which could only be performed in 
dark and often stormy nights, when the adven- 
turous party, in their open boats, were tossed 
by the waves and drenched by the rain. That 
one so young should have been selected for a 
duty so arduous, so full of peril, and requiring 
such combined energies both of daring and of 
prudence, is one of the highest possible compli- 
ments which could be paid to the reputation of 
this young man. 

For twenty-four successive nights he was en- 
gaged in this enterprise. During every mo- 
ment of this time he was exposed to the most 


|imminent danger from the torpedoes, picket- 


boats, gun-boats, forts, and batteries of the en 
emy. So deeply did he feel his responsibility, 
and with such entireness of consecration did he 
devote himself to the work, that while the labor 
lasted he lost a pound of flesh each day. 

Every night he found rebel picket-boats on 


| the watch, and was frequently chased by them. 


On the occasion of a general night bombard- 
ment of Wagner, which attracted the attention 
of all in that direction, he slipped around in his 
boat between Sumter and Moultrie, and for three 
hours was uninterrupted in his explorations. 
He stood in the bow of the boat, in darkness 
which was only illumined by the flash of the 
guns, with his boat-hook feeling for and dodg- 
ing torpedoes. At length he came across a 
buoy. Not knowing but that it was attached 
to a torpedo, he carefully approached and threw 
a rope over it, and then, backing some distance, 
he pulled upon it. As it proved to be harm- 
less he again approached, and feeling with his 
boat-hook found it supported a large chain. 
Following the chain under water he soon came 
to other buoys and timbers, stretching across 
the channel. Following these up he found the 
opening for blockade-runners. Carefully mak- 
ing observations, to be sure of finding it again, 
he returned to the fleet and reported to the Ad- 
miral, offering to pilot the Monitors through. 
One night twelve large yawl-boats were sent 
out from our fleet, each containing about twen- 
ty-five men and a heavy boat-howitzer, to cruise 
between Sumter and Cumming’s Point, to pre- 
vent any rebel communications between them. 
It was a dark night, and the utmost vigilance 
was necessary, since the rebels had picket-boats, 
driven very fast by steam, constantly patroling 
Two of our Monitors had approach- 
ed the rebel forts as near as they could in safe- 
ty, that they might assist the yawl-boats in case 
Ensign Porter, in command of one 
or two small boats, which were less exposed to 
observation, and which could run in the shoal 
water near the shore, where the rebel gun-boats 
could not pursue them, and in the gloom of 
night could not see them, had crept up beneath 


| the guns of Sumter and almost to the wharves 


of Charleston. With muffled oars and a strong 
pull he came rushing back to one of the Moni- 
tors with the tidings that a rebel steamer was 
under way and was coming down the harbor. 
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A larger boat was at once pushed ahead on a 


scout. It was so dark that nothing could be | 


seen at a distance of a hundred feet. It was a 
windy night, and the dashing of the surge and 
the breaking of the waves prevented any ordi- 
nary noise from being heard. Suddenly a rebel 
steamer emerged from the darkness, rushing 
down directly upon the scout-boat, which had 
been sent from the Wabash. The rebel steam- 
er caught sight of the boat, fired a gun into her, 
and dashing on, struck the boat on the bow, 
breaking her to pieces. The men leaped into 
the water, and as the steamer swept by volleys 
of musketry were fired upon them while strug- 
gling in the waves. Ensign Porter, hearing the 
report of the howitzer, the firing of the musketry, 
and the ery of the drowning, utterly regardless 
of his own danger, ordered his men to bend to 
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their oars to rescue the crew. ‘There is some- 
thing truly sublime in the vision of that fragile 
boy of eighteen, in that dark and stormy night, 
with no eye to see him but the eye of his God, 
with no impulse to urge him but his own noble 
soul, rushing into the very jaws of destruction 
and death to save his drowning comrades. In 
a moment he was in the midst of them. Eight 
he dragged from the water into his boat. The 
steamer had actually passed over them. It now 
turned to complete its work, and yet young 
Porter, with apparently as much coolness as if 
in his father’s parlor, flashed the light of his 
dark lantern all around over the waves to ascer- 
tain if any more drowning men could be dis- 
covered; though he knew full well that those 
gleams would but guide the on-rushing rebel 
steamer down upon him. 
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The flash of his lantern revealed to him the | boats approached Fort Sumter. Suddenly there 
steamer heading directly for his boat, By this | burst upon them such a storm of iron and of lead 
time there was a general alarm in the Union| from the garrison, the gun-boats, and the bat 
fleet. The light of Porter’s lamp had revealed | teries as no mortal valor could withstand. Thi 
the rebel gun-boat to the Catskill, and she | tornado of war swept every boat back but three 
opened upon her with her ponderous guns. The | One of these three was commanded by Benja- 
gun-boat could not for a moment cope with such | min H. Porter. These three boats reached the 
an antagonist, and putting on all steam she fled | débris of the fort. A hundred men sprang fron 
back into the harbor, while at the same moment | them upon the broken mound of brick and stone, 
young Porter, with the rescued crew, plunged with the deafening thunder of artillery filling 
into the gloom of the storm and of the night, the air, and with round shot, grape-shot, and 


and returned to the fleet in safety. 

This is but a specimen of the services our | 
hero rendered in these twenty-four nights of | 
unexampled toil. He would sometimes return | 
to the fleet so exhausted that his crew would 
have to lift him from his boat and lay him like | 
a child in his berth, administering stimulants to 
restore him, 

This was a period of intense activity in the | 
harbor. There were daily bombardments, and | 
earth and ocean seemed to shake beneath the 
tempest of war, 

Ensign Porter, after an hour or two of sleep, 
would be again found on the gun-deck, com- 
manding his seetion of guns in action, stripped | 
to shirt and trowsers, black with smoke and | 
powder, sighting every gun. His spirits were | 





always elastic and joyous ; never a complaining | 
word or a confession of fatigue or a downcast 

countenance, The bombardment from our fleet | 
and land batteries had crumbled the walls of 
Sumter into ruins. Still those ruins afforded im- 
pregnable protection to the rebel garrison, who 


in casemates of rock manned its guns. Admiral 
Dahlgren deemed it advisable, before attempt- 
ing to penetrate the harbor with his ships, to 
get full possession of the fort, which seemed to 
be only a mass of crumbling ruins. He organ- | 
ized an expedition of boats to storm the fortress | 
in a night attack. It was a very perilous en- 
terprise, for the garrison could open upon the 
assailants with grape and canister, and all the | 
surrounding rebel forts could concentrate upon | 
them the most deadly fire. 

Though the result of the expedition could 
not but be doubtful, the importance of the en- 
terprise was sufficient to warrant the bazard. 
Ensign Porter, ever eager to lead where the 
blows fell thickest and fastest, implored per- 
mission to join the undertaking. Commodore 
Rowan, aware of the priceless value of such a 
life, very reluctantly gave his consent, Thirty 
boats, carrying seven hundred men, were col- 
lected ; and on the night of September 7, 1863, | 
the attempt was made. The rebels, with their | 
glasses, could see the boats collected from the | 
fleet, and made every preparation to meet the | 
assault. They sent down from Charleston a re- | 
inforcement of three hundred men, with every 
needful provision to repel the assault ; they also 
brought some gun-boats into position, and had 
all the adjoining forts in readiness to overwhelm, 
by a concentrated fire, the assailing party with 
swift destruction. 

In the darkness of the night stealthily the 








| hand-grenades flying in all directions aroun 
them. The wounded, the dead, and trails of 
blood marked their path as they ascended the 
rugged acclivity a distance of forty feet. Here 
they unexpectedly encountered a perpendicular 
wall 16 feet high, with its top crowded with 
rebel sharp-shooters. They threw down hand 
grenades which, bursting in the boats, blew 
them to pieces. These grenades also fell with 
fearful destruction into the disordered ranks of 


| the assailants. At the same time fire-balls wer« 


thrown down which lighted up the whole scen 
as bright as day, enabling the garrison to tak: 
unerring aim at the little handful of men strug 
gling at such fearful odds. Our brave tar 
sheltered themselves as well as possible behind 
the débris of the battered walls, and, refusing 
to surrender, continued the fight for two hours, 
hoping the boats would return or the fleet come 
up to their assistance. But no help could be 
sent them, and after the loss of many men the 
remnant were forced to surrender and were 
marched into the fort as captives. 

The commander could not but admire the 
gallantry they had displayed, and received them 
with much courtesy. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, 
to the officers, ‘you are unexpected guests. 
But I will entertain you to the best of my abil- 
ity.” 

The next day they were allowed to send to 
the fleet for clothing and money, and were then 
dispatched by steamer to Charleston. As they 
landed upon the wharf, and were marched 
through the streets to the jail, the whole popu- 
lation of the city crowded around them with 
exultation, They were soon after removed for 
safe keeping to Columbia, South Carolina, and 
there this heroic young man and his brave com- 
rades were subjected by their barbarous foe not 
to the treatment of prisoners of war, but they 
were shut up in close confinement like felons in 
a jail. For fourteen months Benjamin Porter 
endured these woes, with a resolution of spirit 
which never for one moment flagged. At first 
he was sanguine in the hope that an exchange 
would soon be effected; but as the dreary 
months of imprisonment rolled on and all those 
hopes died away plans of escape began to be 
meditated. With long and perilous toil they 
contrived to dig a tunnel under the hearth to 
the outside wall, ingeniously concealing their 
operations from their jailer. They had so far 
succeeded in this enterprise that the work of 
one more day would have carried them so far 
that, in a dark night, they could have broken 
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through outside of their prison walls. Though 
they would then have been in the very heart of 
rebeldom, they doubted not that their sagacity 
and energy would enable them to elude their 
foes and escape to a land of freedom. When 
one of his companions suggested the apparent 
hopelessness, even if he escaped from the pris- 
on, of ever reaching from such a distance the 
Union lines, he replied : 

‘*No matter; the enjoyment of a sense of 
freedom and of Heaven's pure air for one day, 
or one hour, is sufficient to warrant all the toil 
and all the exposure to recapture or death!” 

Just at this time their plan was discovered— 
betrayed, as was believed, by a traitor in the 
building. Bitter indeed, almost heart and hope 
crushing, was their disappointment. It is said 


that sorrows go in troops. Porter had now been 
three months in captivity when a new and very 
terrible calamity befell him. The rebel Gov- 
ernment, as an act of reprisal for the imprison- 
ment as pirates of some rebel privateers, or- 
dered two officers at Columbia — Lieutenant 
Williams and Ensign Porter—to be put into 
close confinement in irons, as hostages. By 
some misunderstanding the rebel privateersmen 
had been thus treated. The matter, however, 
was promptly brought to the notice of our Gov- 
ernment, and the assumed pirates were released 
from irons. But it so happened that at this 
time, for several weeks, there was a rupture of 
all communication between the two hostile par- 
ties. Consequently these two officers (Lieutenant 
Williams and Ensign Porter) remained in irons, 
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in utter solitude and in close confinement, in a 
cold and gloomy cell, without fire, bed, or chair, 
from early in December to the 15th of March. 
The clanking of their chains at every move 
they made could be heard distinctly by their 
comrades in the adjoining room. In the fol- 
lowing terms this brave-hearted, uncomplain- 
ing boy—cold, hungry, and fettered—wrote to 
his father: 

* Lieutenant E. P. Williams and myself are in irons 
and close confinement, held as hostages for Acting- 
Masters Braile and M‘Guire, of the Southern navy, now, 
as I am informed, confined at Fort M‘Henry to be 
tried as pirates. I wish you would see what you can 
do for me ; for although we are as comfortable as can 
be under the circwmstances, still we are far from being 
comfortable.” 


der love did they know the sufferings which 
their child was enduring. He would therefore 
conceal his anguish, and only let them know 
just so much as was necessary to guide to ef- 
forts for his relief. It was not, however, until 
March, 1864, that the chains were stricken from 
his limbs, and he was cheered by the tidings 
that he was to be removed to Richmond, there 
to be exchanged. But a new disappointment 
fell upon him. The advance of General Butler 
up the James River, and the opening of Grant’s 


magnificent and final campaign before Rich- | 


mond, broke off communications. A long and 
tedious summer of continued imprisonment en- 
sued, wearing much upon the health and forti- 
tude of all the prisoners. But it is their unit- 
ed testimony that through all these lingering 
months of suffering not a complaining word es- 
caped the lips of Ensign Porter. 
sympathy, his happy, hopeful spirit so cheered 
the sjnking hearts of his comrades that they 
regarded him almost as an angel of consolation. 
It so happened that there was a young lady 
resident in Columbia who had known Ensign 
Porter in his favored home of competence and 
refinement in the North. Learning accident- 
ally of his incarceration, she applied for permis- 
sion to see him, but was peremptorily refused. 
She, however, contrived to open a correspond- 
ence with him, occasionally sent him some com- 
forts, and at last, by her generous persistence, 
induced the friends in Columbia of a rebel officer 
who was confined on Johnson's Island, in Lake 
Erie, to pay Ensign Porter $300, upon his 
promise that his friends at the North should 
remit the equivalent to their relative. She was 
enabled to make such a representation of the 
ability and honor of the family, that the verbal 
promise of the young captive was deemed am- 
ple security. This money contributed much to 
the comfort not only of Ensign Porter but to 
that also of his companions. He was now able 
to write home; but the only complaint to be 
found in his letters was “that, at his age, he 
could not afford to lose so much time while 
there was so much active service to be done.” 
In the winter of 1863 General Burnside ar- 
rested a rebel officer found recruiting in our 


| ris’s room. 
He knew well what would be the throbbings 
of a father’s anxious heart and of a mother’s ten- | 


His generous | 
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lines in Kentucky. He was tried by court- 
martial and executed. Soon afier, the rebels 
found a Captain Harris, of East Tennessee, en 

gaged in the same business within lines whicl 

they claimed as theirs. Pending reference ti 
Richmond for confirmation of the sentence of 
death which a court-martial had pronounces 

upon him, he was confined in irons in a roon 
opening from one in which the naval cfticer 

of the Sumter expedition were confined. Hi 
had been there several months when these offi 

cers arrived. Ensign Porter, on being relieved 
from irons and returned to his old room, suc- 
ceeded with his jack-knife in removing or 
springing the lock of the door of Captain Har 
Then, after much effort, he taught 
him how to slip his irons off and on again. This 
was to him an immense relief, as he would slip 
them on only when the jailer was about to enter 
the room. When Ensign Porter and his asso 
ciate officers came North they left Captain Har 
ris still in his room, liable any day to be led out 
to be hung; and there he remained, with a 
brave and manly heart, this terrible doom even 
impending over him, until the approach of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s army in the spring of 1865. 

In the confusion of these tumultuous scenes, 
when the sweep of Sherman’s columns was 
spreading dismay in all directions, the jail tool 
fire in the night and was entirely consumed. 
In the morning Captain Harris’s shackles wer 
found among the glowing embers, and it wa 
supposed that he had miserably perished in th 
flames. But the brave Captain, in the confu 
sion of the fire, and aided by the dismay whicl 
then agitated all Southern hearts, had quiet) 
dropped his shackles, walked forth into th 
streets, and made a straight path for his feet t 
our army lines at Wilmington. -Here he met 
with warmest congratulations some of thos¢ 
friends who had so sadly left him at Columbi: 
a prisoner in chains awaiting the scaffold. 

In October, 1864, an arrangement was effect 
ed for the exchange of all the naval officer: 
and men captured at Fort Sumter. Mr. Porte: 
emptied his pockets of all his money, and gave 


; all his spare clothes and other effects to his 
| friend Colonel Payne, a distinguished officer of 


the One Hundredth New York Volunteers, who 
had shared his imprisonment, but who was not 
permitted to share his release.* 





*TI can not refrain here from paying a brief tribute 
of respect and affection to Colonel L. 8. Payne, who 
had done so much and has suffered so much for hi: 
country. While Ensign Porter was reconnoitring th 
fortifications and positions of the enemy in Charles- 
ton harbor Colonel Payne was engaged in the same 
service in the labyrinth of creeks south of Sumter 
These two officers were summoned to meet on boar« 
Admiral Dahlgren’s ship for concerted action. Unfor 
tunately the night before the appointed meeting Col 
onel Payne was shot through the neck and captured 
They soon met as captives in a rebel prison, and fo 
weary months suffered together, each cheering th« 
other. For some time before Ensign Porter's releas¢ 
they were lodged in the same room, and a very stron; 
affection sprung up between them. ‘“‘ After Mr. Por- 
ter’s release from irons,” writes Colonel Payne, “ h« 
managed to get some old naval works on navigation, 
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With a buoyant heart young Porter found his 
steps directed toward his home. On arriving 
at Richmond he was placed in Libby Prison, 
and after ten days of vexatious delay was final- 
ly sent to our lines. Taking passage for Wash- 
ington he, with some others, arrived there the 
next day and reported to the Navy Depart- 
ment. Porter proceeded that night to New 
York, where he had a happy reunion with those 
dear friends who loved him so tenderly, who 
cherished him so proudly, and whose hearts 
had bled with such anguish in sympathy with 


and some mathematical books, and a work on geom- 
etry. To these he devoted most of his attention in 
study, often saying that he intended to be the first in 
his slass, on examination, when exchanged.” 


IN PRISON. 


his sufferings and his perils. His two years of 


toilsome service, of gloomy imprisonment, of 
hard fare, had left their traces on 
beaming and happy face. 
ciate, his cheeks sunken, and his countenance 


his once 
His frame was ema- 


bore a premature expression of care and sad- 
ness. A few months had done the work of 
years. He was no longer the light-hearted, 
joyous youth who had so buoyantly left his 
happy home but a few months before, but the 
mature man, war-worn and pressed down by as 
weighty responsibilities as can ever rest upon a 
human heart. 

The reaction from the gloom of the prison to 
the glowing affections and comforts and en 
dearments which him 


now clustered around 
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were so great that for many nights he was tor- 
tured with restlessness and the most hideous 
dreams. He was starving; he was escaping 
from prison ; he was recaptured; he was dragged 
back to dangeons and chains; he toiled in vain 
to unclasp his irons and they ate into the bone. 
The suffering of these nights was posjtive and 
extreme. Gradually, however, as parental love 
so tenderly encircled him these impressions wore 
away, and his countenance resumed its former 
expression of beauty and of joyousness. 

Just before his imprisonment he had been 
ordered to proceed to Newport to be examined 
for promotion. It was now necessary that this 
should be attended to. A special board of ex- 
aminers was convened at Washington, with his 
early friend Admiral Goldsborough at its head. 
He passed an excellent examination, and his 
rank of Lieutenant was dated back to the pre- 
ceding February, when he was but nineteen. 
This is probably the only instance of that rank 
being attained in our navy at so early an age. 

Ensign Porter was not yet exchanged, but was 
liberated on his parole. He, however, report- 
ed to the Secretary of the Navy in his new 
rank as Lieutenant, stating that he was ready 
and anxious for active service as soon as his 
exchange could be effected. Since he was fif- 
teen years of age, excepting the time of his im- 
prisonment, and while at the Naval School, he 
had spent less than sixty days on shore. While 
waiting for this release from his parole he had 
leave of absence, and visited his childhood’s 
home in Western New York. In the greetings 
with which he was: received by his neighbors, 
friends, and old school-mates, he seemed entire- 
ly unconscious that he had done any thing worthy 
of remark, while he was loud in praise of the 
exploits of his brother officers. 

He had been at home but two days when a 
telegram from the Department announced his 
exchange, and summoned him to report imme- 
diately to Admiral Porter at Hampton Roads. 
He had hoped to have spent Christmas with 
his friends, which would have been the first he 
had enjoyed at home for five years. But ere 
that day came he was with the fleet thundering 
at the walls of Fort Fisher. With all possible 
speed he hastened for Hampton Roads. There 
he found that the squadron had already sailed 
for Beaufort, North Carolina. Embarking on 
board a transport he reached the fleet and re- 
ported to the Admiral. He was warmly re- 


ceived, and immediately placed in command | 


of the flag-ship, the Malvern. The following 


anecdote is related in reference to his arrival | 


at the fleet: One of the most distinguished 


Captains, having heard that Lieutenant Porter | 


had reached the squadron, ordered his boat, 
and, proceeding to the flag-ship, asked for an 
audience with the Admiral. 

**T understand,” he said, “that Lieutenant 
Porter has arrived.” 

“ Yes, Sir,” was the reply of the Admiral. 

** Well, I want him.” 

** What do you want him for ?” 
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‘*Why, I am short of officers, and I know 
him, and I have written to the Department for 
him.” 

**Do you want him very much?” the Ad- 
miral responded. 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** Will it make you sick if you don’t have 
him ?” 

**T don’t know but that it will.” 

** Well, you can’t have him. He commands 
this ship, Sir.” 

Lieutenant Porter passed through the first 
battle of Fort Fisher safely. In planning th 
second attack, as the fort had been largely re- 
inforced and strengthened, the Admiral deem- 
ed it necessary, in addition to the land troops, 
to send on shore all the force which could he 
spared from the ships. About eighteen hun 
dred sailors and marines were thus landed. 
Lieutenant Porter, carrying the Admiral’s flag, 
claimed the right to lead the assaulting col 
umn. Just before the conflict he wrote to his 
mother : 


“We are now off New Inlet once more, for the pur- 
pose of taking Fort Fisher; and this time, by God's 
blessing, we mean to do it. We have General Terry 
in command, and he is young and ambitious. I hope 
he will make his men fight. It is 4 o’clock in the 
morning, and we are moving in for the attack. W« 
will strike a telling blow for Columbia to-day. Amer- 
ica expects every man to do his duty, and our gallant 
tars never flinch.” 

Another letter which he wrote to a young 
friend and companion in arms reveals the in 
ner man—the ardor of his affections, the noble 
ness and the purity of his aspirations, and tha‘ 
lofty faith which allies man to the angel. His 
young friend had recently become a Christian, 
and the letter from which we quote is in re 
sponse to one which he had just received from 
that friend announcing this fact : 


“TIT was made very happy to-day by the receipt of 
your letter of the 3d instant. And, my dear friend, 
although I can not say that I am a Christian, I was 
made happier than I ever was in my life before by 
knowing that you, the dearest friend on earth to me, 
had at last ‘tacked ship’ and become a Christian. 
Your letter has made me stop and review my past 
life, and I assure you that my past wickedness really 
frightens me. It seems as if I had gone too far to 
hope for forgiveness. It seems as though God would 
never receive one so wicked as myself. But as Christ 
died to save us all I shall hope that, by trying to be 
| good the rest of my life, his blood will wash out my 
many sins, and that at last I may stand at your side, 
one of our Heavenly Father's chosen. It will be a 
hard road to travel for a while, but I am determined 
to give up all my old wicked habits and try to the ut- 
most to be a true Christian. 

* As I said before, I can not feel that I am a Chris- 
| tian, although I know that Christ died to save me. 
But if God will keep me I will try and be one; and I 
know that I can succeed if I try, for our Heavenly Fa- 
ther has promised to listen to ail who ask him with 
their whole hearts. How could you imagine that I 
could love you the less because you are a Christian? 
| No, no, Adams, I love you more, if such a thing be 

possible, than I ever did before. And now I beg you 
to pray for me, and ask God to give me a new heart 
}and teach me to pray. I shall pray for you every 
| night. 

| ‘Tam going ashore to lead my men to the charge 
| on Fort Fisher; and if God will keep me from harm 
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and bring me out of the fight in safety I will try and 
obtain a ten days’ furlough, and then, my friend, I 
will see you. I have been in command of the flag- 
ship several weeks, and am very pleasantly situated. 
I expect that we shall have a very hard fight, and as I 
am going to assault the fort I run a good chance of 
losing the number of my mess. But if I do, my ever 
dear friend, you must remember that I love you with 
my whole heart, and I know that you will think of 
me sometimes. I shall write you again from New In- 
let, and give you an account of the fight. Until then 
I beg of you to think of me and pray for me, and I 
will do the same for you.” 

The following extract from a letter written, 
after the death of Lieutenant Porter, by the 
friend to whom the above letter was addressed 
will be read with interest. It was written to 
the father of the deceased, under date of April 
3, 1865: 

‘*T visited the Malvern a few days since and went 
into poor Ben's cabin—a cozy, comfortable little place 

and I wished I could have been alone for a little 
time. It was a greater trial than I had anticipated, 
and every thing seemed to bear a reference to Ben. 

‘* Since I sailed I have been through the places where 
we were together years ago, or in which he had been 
since we parted. I have been daily and hourly brought 
in contact with persons and objects which have brought 
him to my mind, and every time his memory is dearer 
and purer than before. It is now a part of my very 
self. Every thing I undertake I wonder if that would 
have been his way of doing it; and his example is the 
model I try to follow. 

“T miss him in my duties and in my plans, and ev- 
ery day his absence seems more and more unbearable. 
And every day I feel a greater and prouder satisfaction 
in the knowledge that so noble and gallant a hero 
as Ben called himself my best-beloved friend; and I 
thank my Heavenly Father daily for it, and for the 
happy promise of Ben’s eternal rest in His arms.” 

The terrible hour for the assault came. 
Young Porter, bearing the Admiral’s flag, 
claimed the post of honor in leading the head- 
most column with the Malvern men. As he 
left the ship, with the flag in his hand, he said, 
‘‘ Admiral, this shall be the first flag on the 
fort.” Admiral Porter’s own son, but seven- 
teen years of age, went by his side. But Lieu- 
tenant Porter’s hour had come. Accompanied 
by two of his best friends, and two of the most 
heroic young men the war has developed— 
Lieutenants W. B. Cushing and 8S. W. Preston 
—he took his place at the head of the column. 
Under a heavy fire from the enemy's guns, 
which exposed them to instant death, they ad- 
vanced, about 2 o'clock in the afternoon, to 
within four hundred yards of the immense 
works of the foe. They then threw themselves 
upon the sand, and remained there quietly 
talking while the battle raged with deafening 
roar, and thousands of shells were hurtled 
through the air over their heads, as the majes- 
tic fleet and equally majestic fort exchanged 
bombardments. At last the signal was given 
to charge. They sprang to their feet. The 
only survivor of the three young men, Lieu- 
tenant W. B. Cushing, the hero of the Albe- 
marle capture, whose fame can never die, thus 
describes the scene which ensued : 

“Ben looked grave and determined, and I remem- 
ber being much impressed by his supremely noble 
bearing. In a moment we were under a terrific fire, 


and the men commenced to get confused. It needed 
all the pluck and daring that man can have to lead 
and give confidence to the sailors in charging up tuat 
bare and level beach. Ben threw himself to the front, 
flag in hand, and the charge went on. We were all 
three in uniform, perhaps rashly, but it has ever been 
the pride of naval officers to wear, amidst the smoke 
of battle, the same lace that denotes their rank when 
enjoying the pleasures of socieiy. 

* At the palisade, by the ditch that surrounds the 
fort, Ben fell, shot through the breast. His last words 
were, ‘Carry me down to the beach.’ Four of the 
Malvern’s and Monticello’s men raised him and tried 
to comply. Two were killed. He waved the others 
aside with a last motion, and died, with as sweet a 
smile as I could paint with words. I doubt not that 
some world met his dying eyes where spirits so pure, 
so noble, so brave as his meet with an eternal and 
great reward. The blood-stained fortress where he 
fell will stand forever a monument of tender and sor- 
rowful recollections to us all. It would be idle to 
measure a brother officer’s regards by a parent's love 
but he carries the respect and affection of all to the 
grave, and has left a navy of mourners.” 


His friend and companion Lieutenant S. W. 
Preston fell almost at the same moment, and 


together the spirits of these two noble young 


men took their flight to their celestial home, 
where, we trust, clustering angels gathered to 
greet them. Fleet-Captain K. R. Breese, in 
his Report to the Admiral, pays the following 
beautiful tribute to the memory of these two 
young men, who so cheerfully sacrificed their 
lives for their country : 

“Lieutenant S. W. Preston, after accomplishing 
most splendidly the work assigned to him by you, 
which was both dangerous and laborious, under con 
stant fire, came to me, as my aid, for orde Showing 
no flagging of spirit or of body, and returning from 
the rear, where he had been sent, he fell, among the 
foremost at the front, as he had lived, the embodiment 
of a United States naval officer. 

“Lieutenant Porter, conspicuous by his figure and 
uniform, as well as by his great gallantly, claimed the 
right to lead the headmost column with the Malvern 
men he had taken with him, carrying your flag, and 
he fell at its very head. Two more noble spirits the 
world never saw; nor had the navy ever two more in- 
trepid men. Young, talented, and handsome, the 
bravest of the brave, pure in their lives—surely their 
names deserve something more than a passing men 
tion, and are worthy to be handed down to posterity 
with the greatest and best of naval heroes.” 


There is heart-touching pathos in the follow 


!ing letter of condolence from Admiral Porter 


to the bereaved mother : 

“Your gallant son was my beau-ideal of an officer. 
His heart was filled with gallantry and love of coun- 
try. It must be a dreadful blow to lose such ason. It 
was a dreadful blow to me to lose such an officer. My 
associations with my officers are not those of a com- 
mander. We are like comrades, and form fond attach- 
ments to each other. When they fall I feel as if I had 
lost one of my own family. Your son was captain of 
my flag-ship, and a favorite with me and all who knew 


| him. 


‘* He was brave to a fault. I shall never forget the 
day he left the ship, with my flag in his hand, saying, 
‘ Admiral, this shall be the first flag on the fort.’ My 
own son, a lad of seventeen, went by his side, and war 
with him when he fell, with my flag in his hand, trying 
to reach the enemy’s ramparts, from whence the mur- 
derous wretches were firing thousands of muskets into 
our brave fellows. 

“That was a wretched night forme. Your son was 
reported killed, and mine, last seen at his side, was 
missing till late in the night. I could imagine his fa- 
ther’s anguish, and I could imagine yours. I have no 
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consolation to give you, unless to console you with the 
certainty of meeting in a better world than this. I 
have gone through a great deal in this war. For four 
years I have been but one month with my family. I 
have seen my official family cut down one after anoth- 


er, and my heart is so sad that I feel as if I could never | 


smile again. 


staff no one had my entire confidence more than your 
lost son—lost only for a time. You will find him 
again where all is peace and joy. 1 would like to drink 
of the waters of Lethe and forget the last four years.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the best of men 
feel their sins far more deeply than do the worst. 
Young Porter felt that he was a ‘‘ great sinner” 
in the sight of God. And yet so unblemished 
were his morals, and there was such maidenly 
purity in his character, that, to his friends, he 
appeared without a stain. When we see such 
a one shedding tears of penitence, breathing 


B 
| 
2 


prayers for pardon, hungering for a more holy 
life, pleading for renewal by the Spirit of God, 
and casting himself upon the merits of the great 
atonement, and when we remember that he 
cheerfully sacrificed his life for the most sacred 


| . . . . 
cause in which men ever drew the sword, it is 
“Among all the young men who have been on my | 


not without reason that we feel assured that an- 
gels bore him on their wings to his celestial 
home. 

The morning after the battle Admiral Porter 
dispatched a steamer for Norfolk with the bod- 


ies of Lieutenants Porter and Preston escort- 


ed by Lieutenant Saunders, a friend of the de- 
ceased, Thence the body of Lieutenant Por- 
ter, in a metallic case, was forwarded to his 
friends in New York by express. Commodore 
Paulding was anxious to honor the memory of 
the departed by a public funeral, and General 





THE CHILDREN 


Burnside expressed a wish that the land troops 
might join inthe procession. But the grief of 
his friends was so deep that they had no heart 
for the public display, and they chose to retire 
with the remains of their loved one to his birth- 
place that he might slee}, by the side of his 
brother and sister. 

And as the precious body sank into the grave 
the anguish of both father and mother found 
solace in gratitude that God had given them 
the remains to bury; for another son of this 
patriot family, the peer of Benjamin in all those 
traits which ennoble man, had previously fallen 
in the second battle of Bull Run. Two jour- 
neys the heart-stricken father made to that field, 
where treason had so cruelly robbed him of his 
boy, and twice he returned to his desolated home, 
having searched the graves in vain to find the | 


THE CHILDREN 
HEARKEN, child, unto a story! 
For the moon is in the sky, 
And across her shield of silver, 


See! two tiny cloudlets fly. 


Watch them closely, mark them sharply, 
As across the light they pass— 

Seem they not to have the figures 
Of a little lad and lass? 


See, my child, across their shoulders 
Lies a little pole! and, lo! 
Yonder speck is just the bucket, 


Swinging softly to and fro. 


It is said, these little children, 
Many and many a summer night, 
To a little well far northward 


Wandered in the still moonlight. 


To the way-side well they trotted, 
Filled their little buckets there, 
And the Moon-man, looking downward, 


Saw how beautiful they were. 


Quoth the man, “‘ How vexed and sulky 


Looks the little rosy boy! 
But the little handsome maiden 


Trips behind him full of joy. 


“To the well behind the hedgerow 
Trot the little lad and maiden; 
From the well behind the hedgerow 

Now the little pail is laden. 


IN THE MOON. 
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body ofhisson. It would be a comfort to weep- 
ing friends could the remains of these noble 
brothers slumber side by side here below. But 
it is a greater comfort to feel assured that their 
spirits have met in heaven; that there they are 
now, brother angels, hand clasping hand and 


| heart beating responsive to heart in joys which 


shall never fade away. 

Near the banks of one of the most beautiful 
lakes which gem the Empire State the remains 
of Benjamin H. Porter now repose, awaiting the 
resurrection summons. He sleeps with many 
of his loved kindred around him. And who 
ever drops a tear over his grave may say: ‘* Ben- 
jamin H. Porter merits these tears, for he was 
a cherished son, a noble brother. a brilliant of 
ficer, a warm-hearted friend, and a humble 
Christian,” 


IN THE MOON. 


“How they please me! how they tempt me! 
Shall I snatch them up to-night ? 
Snatch them, set them here forever 


In the middle of my light? 


“Children, ay, and children’s children 
Should behold my babes on high, 
And my babes should smile forever, 


Calling others to the sky” 


Thus the philosophic Moon-man 
Muttered many years ago, 

Set the babes with pole and bucket, 
To delight the folks below. 


Never is the bucket empty, 
Never are the children old; 
Ever when the moon is shining 


We the children may behold. 


Ever young and ever little, 
Ever sweet and ever fair! 
When thou art a man, my darling, 


Still the children will be there! 


Ever young and ever little, 
They will smile when thou art old; 
When thy locks are thin and silver, 


Theirs will still be shining gold. 


They will haunt you from their heaven 
Softly beckoning down the gloom- 
Smiling in eternal sweetness 


On thy cradle, on thy tomb! 
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THE SHADED STREAM. 


I kNow a stream whose rippling current flows 

By shady banks whereon the white-birch grows, 
And beechen trees that darkly interlace 

Their spreading branches in a close embrace, 

Like loving friends who stand on either side 

And stretch their arms across the murmuring tide. 


There moss-grown rocks, half hid in tall green fern, 
Whichever way the gazer’s eye may turn, 

Along the borders of the stream abound; 

There, too, the iris by the brink is found; 

And thirsty cattle come at noon to lave 

Their heated fetlocks in its brimming wave. 


vith many a curve it takes its devious way, 
While through the leaves the yellow sunbeams play, 
And softly round the denser shadows fall 
From the laced boughs where thrush and cat-bird call ; 
And broad-leaved water-weeds, of glossiest green, 
In separate clusters by the shores are seen. 


In Spring when balmy south winds softly blow, 
And quickly fades the last long streak of snow, 
On either bank the trembling violet blooms, 
Preferring most the unfrequented glooms; 

And from his safe and rocky-guarded lair 
Comes forth the trout the angler’s skill to dare. 


When Summer’s genial warmth the wide air fills, 
And draws a veil about the purple hills, 

So thickly gathers then the leafy screen 

No ray of sunlight finds its way between, 

Save here and there a truant golden beam 

That struggles through to light the shaded stream. 


But most I love to linger by the side 

Of that sweet stream in mellow Autumn's tide, 
When overhead the beach leaves gather brown, 
And beechen nuts come gently pattering down; 
And all the woodland’s rich autumnal glow 

Is seen reflected in the stream below. 


But captive now, with neither stir nor sound, 

In iron Winter's icy fetters bound, 

No more by shadowy banks where broad ferns grow, 
With devious course, its voiceless currents flow ; 
And leafless now the woodland monarchs grind 
Their barren branches in the wintry wind. 


Ah! many a time with friends my heart holds dear 
I've lingered by that stream while yet the year 
Was in its green and glowing Summer prime, 

Or in the golden Autumn’s fruitful time; 

And eager longings, not unmixed with pain, 

Stir in my breast to tread its shores again. 
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A HOME. 


A CHRISTIAN NEIGHBORHOOD. 


“* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
How do we love ourselves? Not for quali- 


ties that please us, but, whether good or evil, | 


handsome or homely, with good manners or with- 
out them, we all desire and choose to make self 
happy. This is the meaning of loving self in 
the above command. It is our duty to love self 
as much as it is to love our neighbor; and as 
the care of our own body and soul is committed 
to us more than to any other person, we are 
bound to give more time and attention to self 
than to any other. 

But we are commanded by our Creator to re- 
gard and value the happiness of our neighbors 
as we do our own. This is required, not be- 


cause they have agreeable qualities that please | 


us, but because love is the fulfilling of that great 
law of virtue and happiness which rules in the 
kingdom of heaven, and which the Lord of 
heaven came to establish upon earth. 

Of Him it is written: ‘‘ Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might be rich.”—2 Cor. 
viii. 9. 

‘*Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ he is none of his.”— Rom. viii. 9. 

** How hardly shall they that have riches en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven.” 


‘We must all appear before the judgment | 


seat of Christ; that every one may receive the 


| things done in the body, according to that he hatl 
| done, whether it be good or bad. Knowing 
| therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
|} men.”—2 Cor. v. 10, 11. 
At this time, when wealth is coming like a 
| flood, and thousands even of the professed fol- 
| lowers of Christ are hasting to be rich, thes« 
words of Holy Writ should be anxiously pon- 
| dered. The great question, to those who have 
an abundance, is, H/ow are we to follow the ex- 
ample of Him who for our sakes became poor 
| that we through his poverty might be rich? If 
the spirit of Christ is that of se//-sacrificing benev 
olence, and if any man have not this spirit he is 
| none of his, who among the rich and prosperou 
are to enter the kingdom of heaven? Perhaps 
this article may aid in answering this question. 

In a previous Number (November, 1865) the 
writer gave drawings of a house designed to se 
cure economy of time, labor, and expense, and 
also designed to enable a woman of refined tastes 
to train her children, in an agreeable manner, to 
the domestic exercise so indispensable to wo- 
man’s health and to a perfect Christian home. 
In a succeeding Number (May, 1866) was pre- 
sented plans for securing a healthful home, and, 
| as indispensable to this, a properly warmed and 
ventilated house. 
| It is the aim of this article to make some sug- 
gestions as to the use of wealth and leisure to se- 
cure a Christian Ne ighborhood. 

In noticing the dwellings of the prosperous 
class, even when occupied by professed followers 
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of Christ, one is led to inquire—not of all, but 
in many cases—Are these exhibiting that se/f- 
denying benevolence which is the true spirit of 
Christ, and without which they are none of 
his ? 

Let us sketch such a neighborhood as may be 
observed in the vicinity of any of our large cities. 
We find six or eight large mansions and ex- 
tensive grounds arranged with lavish expendi- 
tures. On an average each may contain five 
or six persons living in parlors, and nearly us 
many living in kitchens. Those in the parlor 
have books and pictures, fancy-work, horses, 
carriages, and leisure to visit, receive company, 
and travel. Excepting the father, they do no- 
thing to earn their livelihood. They do but 
little of the work of the family, and have little 
to do with the servants except to see that they 
do their work satisfactorily. 

The children of the family are educated to 
enjoy this life themselves, instead of working 
for the good of others. To have a good time in 
this world seems to be the chief aim. On Sun- 
day they attend church, perhaps take a class in 
Sunday-school, give a few dollars, from their 
abundance, in charity, and perhaps a few hours 
each week to some charitable association. But 
the main business of their life is to have a good 
time in getting various enjoyments for self in 
this world. They practice little or no self-denial 
for others, and engage in no earnest, systematic, 
or laborious efforts to rescue their fellow-creat- 
ures from ignorance and sin. It seems to be 
taken for granted that it is those of small means 
who are to work and practice self-denial in train- 
ing the neglected children of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther; but that as soon as riches increase then 


they are to cease laboring for others, and have | 


a good time in gaining all manner of earthly 
enjoyments. 

Now the great difficulty is this: The /iteral 
following of Christ in the direction, ‘‘ Sell 
that thou hast and give to the poor, and come 
and follow me,” literally obeyed by all the rich, 
would throw out of employment and reduce to 
beggary the thousands who are supported by the 
manufacture and sale of articles of comfort and 
luxury to the rich. And as the inventions to 
lessen labor increase, there is no way to supply 
remunerative labor to all classes except to in- 
crease the elegance and comforts of life—to 
patronize the fine arts and all the refinements 
of high civilization. It therefore can not be the 
duty of all Christians to follow Christ by liter- 
ally becoming poor. 

But the more talents are given, and the 
higher the culture attained, the greater the ob- 
ligation to discover the true manner in which 
Christ’s teachings are to be followed and his 
spirit exhibited. And because this is a diffi- 
cult problem to solve, multitudes of those pro- 
fessing to follow Christ throw it aside as unin- 
telligible and unpractical, and content them- 
selves with living as all the rest of the world do 
who make no pretensions to be the disciples of 
Christ. For this reason it was that our Lord 
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| exclaimed, “ How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter the kingdom of heaven !” 

It will be the aim in what follows to suggest 
certain arrangements in a neighborhood of 
wealthy or prosperous families which would be 
more conformed to the spirit of Christ than 
those which usually prevail. 

Look at any city where the residences of the 
wealthy abound. There will be found six or 
more mansions, each surrounded by several acres 
of highly cultivated and ornamented grounds, 
and near by small tenement-houses, abounding 
with children, each house having about as many 
square yards of land as the large houses have 
square acres. The first thing to be noticed is the 
manner in which /abor is divided. In the small 
tenements the boys rise early and go forth with 
the father to work in the pure air and life-giv- 
ing sun. They work from eight to ten hours, 
with little opportunity for amusement or for 
reading or study. In the large houses the boys 
sleep till a late breakfast, then study or play till 
school-time, then spend three hours in a crowd- 
ed and ill-ventilated school, stimulating brain 
and nerves. Then home to a hearty dinner, 
and then again to school three hours. 

Thus one class of boys work most of the day, 
with little exercise of the brain; the other class 
work the brain, with little exercise of the mus- 
cles and little sun and air. 

So with the girls: in the tenement-houses 
the girls go to kitchens and shops to work most 
of the day, with little chance for mental culture 
or the refinements of taste. In the large man- 
sions the daughters sleep late, do but little 
labor for the family, and spend their time in 
school, or in light reading. Some make and 
mend their own wardrobe, but hired labor is 
needed to complete it in most cases. 

Thus one class are trained to feel that they 

are a privileged few for whom others are to 
work, while they do only a very little to promote 
the improvement or enjoyment of their poorer 
neighbors 
| Then, again, labor being confined chiefly to 
the unrefined and uncultivated, is disgraced and 
rendered unattractive to the young. One class 
is overworked, and the body deteriorates from 
excess. The other class overwork the brain and 
|nerves, and the neglected muscles grow thin, 
flabby, and weak. One class has round shoul- 
ders, projecting necks, and hard hands, from 
excess of toil. The other class have stooping 
| shoulders, projecting necks, and flat chests, from 
want of muscular exercise. One class is all 
| brain, nerves, refinement, and selfish indolence ; 
| the other class is all muscle, is vulgar, unre- 
fined, and envious. 

Now of this wealthy class, thus described, 
| many are professed Christians, who really wish 
| to obey Christ’s teachings and cherish his true 
| self-sacrificing spirit. 

They feel that, somehow, this state of things 
is wrong, and yet they see no practicable way of 
remedy, and so they go on from year to year. 

The next thing to be noticed is the style in 
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which the more wealthy classes accumulate the 
elegances of civilization without even an at- 
tempt to elevate their destitute neighbors to this 
culture and enjoyment. Their expensive pic- 
tures multiply on their frescoed walls, their ele- 
gant books increase in their closed book-cases, 
their fine pictures and prints remain shut in 
port-folios, to be only occasionally opened by a 
privileged few. Their handsome equipages are 
for the comfortable and prosperous—not for the 
feeble and poor who have none of their own. 
All their social amusements are exclusive, and 
their expensive entertainments are for those 
only who can return the same to them. 

Our Divine Master thus teaches: ‘‘ When 
thou makest a feast call not thy kinsmen or thy 
rich neighbors, lest they also bid thee again, 
and a recompense be made thee. But when 
thou makest a feast call the poor, for they can 
not recompense thee; for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just.” Again, 
our Lord, after performing the most servile of- 
fice, taught thus: ‘‘ If I, your Lord and Master, 
have washed vour feet, ye ought to wash one 
another’s feet.” 

Now does the ordinary habits of Christ’s pro- 
fessed followers in the prosperous classes corre- 
spond in any way with the spirit inculcated in 
these divine directions? Is it difficult for such 
to know when and how to exercise this spirit ? 
Then is there the more need of effort to over- 
come the difficulty. And is it not for want of 
such effort that it is written, ‘‘ How hard/y shall 
they that have riches enter the kingdom of 
heaven ?”” 

Now, without marking out any exact rule, or 
describing any definite course of action, we will 
suppose that in such a neighborhood certain 
changes here suggested should be attempted. 

Take the vicinity of some city where there is 
still the native forest, and no streets laid out. 
Suppose, instead of straight streets, demanding 
the destruction of most of the forest trees and 
much unimproved space, this portion be laid 
out in broad, winding gravel-drives instead of 
streets, and so arranged as to preserve the trees. 
Then building-lots could be marked out and 
land-marks placed, but no fences erected to vis- 
ibly divide the lots. Thus the unimproved 
land of streets would be made available to orna- 
ment, and while each person has a separate lot 
to beautify—all being under the direction of 
one artist, on a given plan—the labors of all 
would combine in one beautiful landscape en- 
joyed equally by all. 

Here also might be placed a common laun- 
dry, a bake-house, and stables for all desiring 
economy of time, labor, and money in these 
directions. 

We will suppose ten or twelve houses built, 
all designed to perform domestic labor in an 
economical, neat, and tasteful manner, and all 
supplied with pure air both by day and night. 
Before indicating what might be aimed at by the 
residents of these dwellings, instead of ideals 
the writer will describe what has been done, 


and therefore could be reproduced in such a 
neighborhood. 

In a large country town is a gentleman and 
his wife, between thirty and forty years of age, 
who have had no children of their own. A few 
years ago they took two young girls, whom the 
lady trained in all the domestic duties of the 
family state, while in the evening the gentle- 
man gave them lessons preparing them to be 
teachers in common schools, or good wives and 
mothers should they marry. The son of an ab- 
sent soldier shared in the same privileges. 

Then these Christian workers adopted two 
motherless little girls, one of them an invalid 
and a cripple. To aid in this increase of care 
and labor they added a respectable and affec- 
tionate woman as assistant cook and nurse. 
The sickly cripple child is now blooming with 
health, and the foster-mother has gained re- 
markable development and vigor by her in- 
creased domestic labor ; and now they are plan- 
ning to take another orphan child. Meantime 
their reputation for benevolence has brought 
many a homeless wanderer to their door to be 
clothed, fed, and comforted till a place was 
found for them to earn their own livelihood. 

Being persons of taste and culture and some 
means, they had a moderate collection of books, 
pictures, and works of art. These were not 
confined to themselves and their circle of 
friends. Seeking the co-operation of their 
neighbors and friends, a suit of rooms were fit- 
ted up with carpets, sofas, piano, sewing-ma- 
chines, and many of the elegances and com- 
forts found in the parlors of the rich. And her« 
this benevolent couple placed most of their li- 
brary and their choicest works of art. Stimu- 
lated by this example others made similar con- 
tributions; and the aim of all thus contributing 
has been to draw to these rooms persons of all 
ages and conditions to be instructed and amused, 
and to enjoy social advantages together. In- 
stead of the aristocratic principle, that brings 
together only persons of similar taste and cul- 
ture, the Christian principle prevailed, by which 
the humbler classes in society are to be elevated 
and encouraged by the friendship and intercourse 
of those of higher culture. 

All this could be accomplished only by a system- 
atic and wise economy. Had these persons adopt- 
ed a style of living similar to that of most who 
have equal means, the money spent to educate 
the young and elevate the tastes and habits of 
the neighborhood, would have been spent for 
the board and wages of servants and the other 
outlays connected with that style of living, while 
the health gained by healthful domestic labor 
would, very probably, have departed from the 
mistress to dwell only in the kitchen. 

In this same neighborhood is a lady cf very 
moderate means, who during the war gave up 
all her comforts to serve as nurse in a soldier's 
hospital at the South. On her return she built 
a small, tasteful cottage near these congenial 
friends, took a refined young friend as her asso- 
ciate, to aid in domestic labor and also to earn 
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a living as dress-maker. ‘Thus these two find 
health and enjoyment one part of the day in 
domestic labor, while one earns her livelihood 
by the needle, and the other will ere long add 
some homeless or neglected one to her house- 
hold to train up for the kingdom of heaven. 

In the same neighborhood are a physician 
and his wife, working in the same Christian 
spirit and self-denying economy. A sick, 
homeless young girl comes to them for coun- 
sel ard aid. They take her in, cure her, and 
give her healthful domestic labor. Then they 
train her to be an intelligent, agreeable, con- 
scientious nurse for the sick. After practi- 
cing in this employment a while, and thus 
supporting herself, they lend her money to se- 
cure time for study and medical lectures, and at 
last they see her a valued physician to her own 
sex in a flourishing Health Establishment, with 
a liberal salary, from which she refunds to her 
benefactors all they have loaned, that they may 
again employ it for the destitute. 

A second invalid comes to them, is cured, 
trained for a nurse, provided with funds, sent 
to a medical schoo!, and in a few years becomes 
a successful physician, and returns the funds 
she received. 

A third comes for similar aid, and in due 
time rises to be an accomplished and honored 
physician in one of the largest and wealthiest 
female institutions of the country. All this, 


and much more, has been accomplished by se/f- 
denying industry and economy wisely applied. Had 
they adopted the style of living of many of their 


associates, and which was at their command, all 
which they have thus employed for the desti- 
tute would have been spent in self-gratification. 

In the same circle is seen a woman with deli- 
cate health and a small income. Had she econ- 
omized and hoarded for herself she could have 
built a tasteful cottage near her family friends, 
and laid up bank-stock for support in old age. 

Instead of this, while aiming to dress and to 
live in a style of neatness and good taste that 
would not offend even the fastidious, it was done 
with an ingenuity and economy that enabled her 
to live at one-fourth the personal expenditures 
of her associates. And by this strict economy 
she was constantly rescuing one after another 
from ignorance and sin. Had she laid up for 
herself she would, at the close of life, count 
perishable house and bank-stock as the result 
of life’s labor. But, instead of this, she will be 
able to count many immortal minds by her 
ministries ‘turned to righteousness,” among 
whom she will ‘‘ shine as the firmament, and as 
the stars for ever and ever.” When asked, 
‘* Who will provide for coming infirmities and 
old age?” the reply is, ‘‘The Lord will pro- 
vide ;” while she well understands that multi- 
tudes to whom she has ministered would rejoice 
in the privilege to minister to her in return. 

In the same circle sometimes appears a young 
person who is an only daughter of parents of 
moderate means. When her school educa- 
tion was complete, at her ‘earnest entreaties, 
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and with promises of diligence and economy. 
she was allowed to take a little girl from the 
hands of parents both of them intemperate and 
miserably poor. This child was taught to read, 
to sew neatly, and to perform properly all do- 
mestic duties, and chiefly by her young bene- 
factress, by whom also she was trained to a 
religious life, and brought to confirmation as the 
sponsor. And now, in married life, she is re- 
warded by the most devoted service and affec- 
tion of her protégée in all the varied services of 
the family state. 

In another case a young couple, just begin- 
ning married life, instead of an expensive board- 
ing-house life take humble rooms, and a young 
girl who is trained by both in book knowledge 
and domestic arts, and thus becomes their life- 
long cultivated friend and helper. 

The above are all examples taken from circles 
of such moderate resources that such benevolent 
ministries could be secured only by self-denying 
industry and strict, systematic economy. 

To these examples among those of moderate 
means may be added some from among the 
wealthy : 

A lady of great wealth, high position, and 
elegant culture, in one of our large cities, hired 
and furnished a house adjacent to her own, and 
securing the aid of another benevolent and cul- 
tivated woman, twelve orphan girls, of different 
ages, were taken and educated under their joint 
care. Not only time and money were given, 
but love and labor, just as if these were their 
own children, and as fast as one was provided 
for another was taken. 

In another city a young lady, with property 
of her own, hired a house and made it a home 
for homeless and unprotected young women, 
who paid board when they could earn it, and 
found a refuge when out of employment. 

In another city the wife of one of its richest 
merchants, and living in princely style, took 
two young girls from the certain road to ruin 
among the vicious poor. She boarded them 
with a respectable farmer, and sent them to 
school, and every week went out, not only to 


| supervise but to aid in training them to habits 


of neatness, industry, and obedience, just as if 
they were her own children. Next she hired a 
large house near the most degraded part of the 
city, furnished it neatly and with all suitable 
conveniences to work, and then rented to those 
among the most degraded whom she could bring 
to conform to a few simple rules of decency, in- 
dustry, and benevolence—one of these rules 
being that they should pay her the rent every 
Saturday night. To this motley gathering she 
became chief counselor and friend, quieted their 
brawls, taught them to aid each other in trouble 
or sickness, and strove to introduce among them 
that law of patient love and kindness illustrated 
by her own example. The young girls in this 
tenement she assembled every Saturday at her 
own house—taught them to sing, heard them 
recite their Sunday-school lessons, to be sure 
they were properly learned; taught them to 
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make and mend their own clothing herself, 
trimmed their bonnets, and took charge of their 
Sunday dress, that it might always be in order. 
Of course such benevolence drew a stream of 
ignorance and misery to her door; and so suc- 
cessful was her labor that she hired a second 
house, and managed it on the same plan. One 
hot day in August a friend found her combing 
the head of a poor, ungainly foreign girl. She 
had persuaded a friend to take her from com- 
passion, and she was returned because her head 
was in such a state. Finding no one else to do 
it, the lady herself bravely met the difficulty, 
and persevered in this daily ministry till the evil 
was remedied, and the poor girl thus secured a 
comfortable home and wages. In this same 
city a lady invested most of her property in a 
‘- Home for Incurables,” where she daily minis- 
ters to these hopeless sufferers. 

A young lady of wealth and position, with 
great musical culture and taste, found among 
the poor two young girls with fine voices and 
great musical talent. Gaining her parents’ con- 
sent she took one of them home, trained her in 
music herself, saw that her school training was 
secured, and when expensive masters and instru- 
ments were needed she earned the money re- 
quired as a governess in a family of wealthy 
friends. Then she aided the sister; and, as the 
result, one of them is married happily to a man 
of wealth, and the other is receiving a large 
income as a popular musical artist. 

Another young girl, educated as a fine mu- 
sician by her wealthy parents, at the age of 
sixteen was afflicted with weak eyes and a heart 
complaint. She strove to solace herself by 
benevolent ministries. By teaching music to 
the children of wealthy friends she earned the 
means to relieve and instruct the suffering igno- 
rant and poor. 

We will now suppose such a tract of land is 
purchased by a few benevolent individuals, and 
laid out on the plan indicated, houses erected for 
families of different sizes, in which domestic 
labor can be performed with economy and good 
taste; garden plots laid out, a common laun- 
dry, bakery, cook-shop, and stables provided 
(which all can use or not at choice), and finally, 
a superintendent of skill, taste, and energy to 
manage. Then the aim would be to collect 
a certain number of families on these grounds, 
or the immediate vicinity, of congenial habits | 
and tastes, whose great aim would be to raise 
all within their reach to equal advantages with 
their own; or, in other words, to carry out the 
great command, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

The mode to adopt would be to have each 
family perfectly independent, and yet a system- 
atic division of labor be aimed at, by which 
each household should strive to carry out some | 
one department of literary, or xsthetic, or do- 
mestic culture, which should be extended to all 
in the neighborhood wishing to secure it. The 
following indicates persons known to the writ- 
er prepared to unite in such an undertaking: | 
Voit. XXXTV.—No. 203.—Q 9 


A lady with about $8000 at her command 
has great taste and experience in gardening and 
floriculture. She could rent one of the small- 
est houses, and hire from one of the adjacent 
tenement-houses a boy to live with her on trial. 
When a suitable one is thus found she could 
have him bound to her for a term of years, and 
then train him for the profession of a gardener, 
and educate him as if he were her son. When 
qualified to become her assistant, she could 
take another boy from the tenement-houses, or 
elsewhere, and make the family a self-support- 
ing establishment, by supplying the market 
close at hand. Another lady, with a large fam- 
ily and frequent visitors, might, in one of the 
largest houses, take as her associate a woman 
of culture and refinement, with requisite domes- 
tic experience, and then receive three or four 
women of good character to train for the high- 
est class of servants, and, when they are duly 
qualitied, find places for them with wages pro- 
portioned to their superior character. When 
one completes her course another could be re- 
ceived in her place. 

Another lady with both literary and domestic 
tastes and culture, and a small income, could 
take an associate to aid and receive a certain 
number of daughters from wealthy families, to 
be trained in the family till they are fully quali- 
fied to instruct others in all domestic duties. 
With the income from the wealthy thus earned, 
she might take orphan girls and train them in 
the same way as if they were her children. 

Another lady, with a handsome property of 
her own and a husband in good business, has no 
children. Possessing a great love of children 
and an indulgent husband, she might take a 
governess as her assistant, and then adopt or- 
phans to the extent of her means and benevo- 
lence. 

Another lady of moderate means has been 
led to feel great sympathy for the homeless 
aged and sick. She could hire one of these 
dwellings, and take a few who- could afford to 
pay well, and then seek those fitted by tastes 
and habits to be nurses of the sick, and train 
them for this office. Then, by finding places 
where they would receive liberal pay for their 
high qualifications, she might receive a portion 
as compensation for her labor, and thus her 


| family be self-supporting. 


Another lady, who has a taste and talent for 
this department, might seek a congenial asso- 
ciate and form a family to train as seamstresses 
and dress-makers, and at the same time instruct 
them in all domestic duties. Such a family 
might also be made self-supporting. 

Another friend of the writer has three orphan 
nieces and their fortune left to her care. With 
a congenial associate she might rent another 
house, and add to her family some homeless 
orphans. Several other ladies of wealth, living 
almost in solitary grandeur, might follow in the 
same ministry to orphans. 

Some fifty families might be thus located, 
and such a neighborhood might sustain both a 


ae ere 
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church and a school. A building might be 
erected for a school during six hours, and at 
other hours used by the neighborhood for recre- 
ations. Reading-rooms, gymnastics, croquet, 
music, and all the various out-and-in-door 
amusements, might draw together old and young 
at stated hours, under the regulations of the 
superintendent. 

The largest room on Sunday could be used 
for a church, where laity and clergy might ex- 
ercise their gifts. Here, too, gatherings for be- 
nevolent purposes might be held, to send the 
blessings of such a neighborhood to the ignorant 
and destitute in our own and foreign lands. 

This neighborhood would be peculiar in these 
respects: Each family would be entirely inde- 
pendent, and yet would agree to act on the 
same general plan as far as it meets their own 
views, and no farther. But all to be so congenial 
in taste and culture, and so united in the grand 
object of carrying out practically the self-denying 
example of Christ, as to secure the main purpose 
designed—a truly ** Christian neighborhood.” 

It is probable that most readers, by the time 
they reach this point, will have said or thought 
such an attempt visionary and impracticable, or 
one that could be realized only in Millennial 
days. 

Of such the writer would inquire, Is there 
any thing here suggested which is above or 
beyond what our Lord and Master requires? 
Have any of the cases of benevolent self-denial 
narrated exceeded the examples or the require- 
ments of our Lord? Is not something of this 
description an ideal which at least is to be 
aimed at by the followers of Christ who have 
wealth and culture and leisure? Are there 
not multitudes of women who have wealth and 
culture, professed followers of Christ, who do 
not even aim at any course of life that involves 
For such it is written: 


self-sacrificing labor ? 
‘* He that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin?” 

There have been various attempts made to 
form communities on various modifications of the 
Fourierite plan, which brings individuals of all 
ages, tastes, and habits into one family, with no | 


parents or superior or bishop to control. Such 
are, and ever must be, failures. 

So the boarding-school system, which takes 
children from paternal love and close watch of 


the family state, giving them to strangers amidst 


new and multiplied temptations, this—with here | 


and there an exception—is, and ever must be, 
a failure. 

The Catholic convents provide their inmates 
with a comfortable home and opportunities of 
benevolence toward neglected children, the sick, 
and the poor. But they are burdened with a 
round of observances and rules involving the 
sacrifice of reason and conscience, and of per- 
sonal independence. 
to the Superior is the first duty. Moreover, this 
is not the family state designed by God, with 
its simple and natural duties, where two, united 
in love, or one alone, has an independent home 


For complete submission | 


and a small flock, with none but God and con- 
science to rule. 

The true Protestant system, yet to be devel- 
oped and tried by women of wealth and beney- 
olence, is the one here suggested; based not on 
the conventual, nor on the Fourierite, nor on 
the boarding-school systems, but on the Heaven- 
devised plan of the family state. 

The full aim and end of the family state, as 
yet, has been imperfectly estimated, and the 
Bible is our only guide to its highest ministries. 
From this we learn that the end for which all 
things are made is, in theological terms, ‘‘ the 
glory of God.” This glory consists in the high- 
est virtue and happiness of his creatures. The 
family, as designed by God in this world, is to 
be a miniature of his own vast family, and a 
preparatory training for its extended and eter- 
nal ministries, in securing the highest virtue 
and happiness to all his children. 

It consists of a small number of persons, un- 
der the authority of one or two, who are to train 
those under their charge to obey all the laws of 
God, which are designed to secure the highest 
virtue and happiness. 

The distinctive features of the family state, 
as designed by God, is not that there should be 
parents, for Abraham, the friend of God, was 
eighty-five before he had any child, and a hun- 
dred before Isaac was born. Nor is it a neces- 
sary feature that there should be husband and 
wife, for many families exist where there is 
neither. 

The true aim of the family state is to place 
a small number of persons under the care and 
authority of one or two, that they may be train- 
ed to virtue and happiness chiefly by the influenc 
of self-sacrificing love. 

The marriage relation is designed to secure 
that love which is indispensable to the end de- 
signed by the family. In its most perfect state 
it supposes two who so love each other that it 
is more agreeable to gratify the wishes of the 
one beloved than to gratify self, and thus a per- 
fect union is secured that makes them two in 
diverse ministries, and yet one in aim. 

Then comes the helpless, useless infant; and 
here commences the first lesson in carrying out 
| the chief aim of the family state. Under the 

influence of se/f-sacrijicing love the parents toil 
| by day and watch by night to rear and instruct 
this ignorant, troublesome little one, as gradu- 
ally they require obedience to the laws of God 
that preserve its life and secure its health. 
| Then follows training to more self-denying 
duties, as, one after another, other children 
come, and the elder are united with the pa- 
rents in the care and training of the younger, 
|a process always involving more or less se/f- 
| sacrifice of the strong and wise for the good of 
the ignorant and weak. 

In this process of family training the grand 
| principle of God’s great family is the guiding 

rule—that is, each is to ‘‘sacrifice” personal 
gratification to secure the best good of the whole 
| family. 
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When several families form a neighhorhood | 
the same rule is binding. In certain respects 
the neighborhood is to be regarded as one fam- 
ily, in which the strong and the wise are to help 
train the ignorant and weuk, and ever to “‘ sac- 
rifice” the lesser advantages of self for the great- 
er good of the whole. Each family is to seek 
the comfort and elevation of the whole com- 
munity as the first aim, and self and family as 
secondary and subordinate. The weaker mem- 
bers are to be cared for by the Divine law— 
‘¢ We that are strong ought to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” 
The strong, the rich, and the wise are to use 
their strength, wisdom, and riches especially for 
the ignorant, weak, and poor, and so to prac- 
tice the same “self-sacrifice” for the larger 
community as is practiced by the parents in the 
family state. 

The Jewish theocracy is the example of a 
civil government in which the Creator himself 
sought to enforce his laws in the family, the 
neighborhood, and the great commonwealth of 
the nation, while the rewards and penalties to 
secure obedience related mainly to this life. 
Temporal prosperity was promised to obedience, 
and temporal evil threatened for disobedience. 

But “in the fullness of time” Christ came, 
and ‘‘ brought life and immortality to light” as 
it never had appeared before. He came, as 
‘*God manifest in the flesh,” to teach more 
clearly the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
By him we learn our obligations to 
regard all our fellow-creatures as a good pa- 
rent or brother would regard a child of the same 
family. And these duties are enforced by the 
rewards and penalties not only of this life, but 
of an eternal existence beyond the grave. No 
religious teacher but Jesus Christ ever taught 
this doctrine. Neither Pagan nor Mussulman 
history shows a single line teaching men that the 
Creator is a loving father to all, and that each 
is bound to regard and treat all mankind as 
brothers of one family. No religion but that of 
Christ teaches eternal rewards and penalties as 
the sanctions of this law of love. ‘* Thou shalt | 
love thy neighbor as thyself” is the law, and 
our neighbor is any man of any nation whose 
wants are brought to our knowledge. And 
whoso fails in obedience to this law must be 
east out of God’s family, and thus lose eternal 
life. 

Christ, the Judge of earth’s millions, has 
himself portrayed that awful day of the final 
separation of our whole race into on/y two classes. 
And it is not those alone who are guilty of great 
crimes who are to ‘depart’ from Christ and 
his children. It is those who have not done for 
the sorrowful and suffering. It is those who 
have lived for self and not for others. It is 
those who have not practiced se//- sacrifice to 
help their fellow-creatures. 

This leading feature of Christ’s religion is to 
be found in no system of religion, from Adam 
to this day, except in the Bible. 

In this view it is seen that the family state 


of man. 
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is the basis of the religion and church of Christ, 
To every woman this offers a view rarely pre- 
sented. For the family state can be institu:ed 
by any woman who has the means of earning a 
livelihood, as every woman should have. Ev- 
ery woman, as much as every man, should be 
provided with a profession by which she can earn 
the means to commence the family state, and 
adopt and train children, or minister to the 
sick, the aged, the poor, and the ignorant. 

And when this is done under the influence 
of religious principle and the love of Christ, it is 
a higher model of the true family state than or- 
dinarily exists in married life. For to take the 
children of others and practice all the self-sac- 
rificing love and care of a parent, is a higher 
form of Christian benevolence than to follow 
out the instincts of parental love, which often 
end in more extended selfishness. 

Many a mother becomes as intensely selfish 
for her children as ever she was before her life 
was thus spread out into a family. How few 
parents are really fulfilling the great end of the 
family state by training children to that se/f- 
sacrificing benevolence which Christ exhibited 
and enjoins on all his followers! How many 
parents are training their little ones to feel that 
they are to be worked for and waited on by sub- 
ordinates, without any returns on their part of 
*‘self-sacrificing” labors for those of humbler 
means and advantages! How few children are 
trained to any system of economy which has for its 
end and aim to increase the advantages of those 
of lesser means! How few children among the 
rich are trained to work, that others of humbler 
station may have more time for study and im- 
provement in social advantages! Many mothers 
are toiling to increase the advantages of their 
daughters; but how few such daughters, espe- 
cially among the rich, are trained to reproduce 
these self-sacrificing labors for the good of oth- 
ers around who have less advantages! Instead 
of this the indulgent mothers train up daughters 
intent only on self-gratification as the great end 
of life. 

Within the bounds of a truly Christian home 
will be found, as first in honor and attention, 
the aged, who have toiled for others till their 
strength is gone, and they in turn are to be the 
recipients of self-sacrificing love and care. To 
these will be added sometimes the and 
homeless members of the neighborhood. Thus, 
and thus only, can the children of a family be 
trained to honor and serve the aged and minis- 
ter to the homeless and sick. 

In a perfected Christian state, instead of the 
common practice of herding all the homeless 


sick 


'sick in one great hospital, and all the aged poor 


in one great establishment, and all the orphan 
children in one great asylum, every family will 
take its share in rearing orphans, in nursing the 
sick, in providing for the homeless, and in due 
attentions to the aged. When this is done chil- 
dren can be trained to the “ se/f-sacrificing” 


| labors of a truly Christian home and life, with 


a high ideal now almost out of the thoughts and 
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plans of many Christians, especially among the | of my fellow-men? As to amusements—Will 


rich. 


When this is accomplished the young will be | men? 


this add strength and ability to work to serve 
As to business and style of living—Is 


trained to work themselves, instead of turning | this the one that will afford most time and 
| 


it ali off on a class of humbler means. 
when this is done, and the more refined and 
cultivated become workers instead of 
drones in the family state, a higher style of 
elegance and refinement will prevail, which is 
impossible so long as domestic labor is left to 
the ignorant and uncultivated. 

When women are educated to honor and love 
their true profession—when the refinements of 
taste and the improvements of science are found 
in the work-rooms as much as in the parlor— 
then, and not till then, will the true ideal of a 
Christian home and a Christian neighborhood 
be realized. 

Few Christian people are aware how extens- 
ively the roots of aristocratic theories and preju- 
dices are entwined with our more democratic 
and Christian civilization. These antagonistic 
restraints are to be Christianized, and, to a great 
extent, by the influence of women who have the 
enlarged culture and firm principle that will en- 
able them to set an example of truly Christian 
homes and a truly Christian neighborhood. 

Our country has just passed through a terri- 
ble ordeal, in which the energies of benevolent 
women have been called forth in a most remark- 
able manner. Thousands have learned by ex- 
perience the elevated pleasure of self-sacrifice 
and toils for a noble enterprise. It was to save 
their country that such heroic sacrifices and 
labors were endured. The same inspiring en- 
terprise is still presented to the women of Amer- 
ica. The saving of our country from the igno- 
rance, vice, and all the ruin that follows un- 
christianized wealth, and the self-indulgence 
and sin in its train. For this women of culture 
and energy and influence are to plan and to 
labor and to pray. 

And the truly Christian woman, if she con- 
sistently follows Christ, will be regulated in all 
her plans by faith in the awful realities of the 
future life—an eternal heaven, an endless hell! 

None can deny that Jesus Christ teaches that 
some of our fellow-men will become irreclaimably 
selfish, and live forever severed from the good, 
and thus reap the natural results of selfishness in 
a world by themselves. And he taught that men 
are to be saved from this doom by his followers, 
and that the number of those saved depends on 
their se/f-sacrificing labors. 

There are those who not only profess to be- 
lieve this fundamental truth, but who daily make 
it the regulating principle. Such believe that 
the way to lay up treasures for children, as well 
as for self, is not to invest in stocks and lands, 
hut to spend ail to serve men, and for self and 
family only as tends to this chief end. Their 
hearts (that is, their chief interests) are set on 
thus laying up treasures in heaven, and all 
questions of practical duty are so regulated. 
Thus, as to dress—Is this the style that will 
give most influence and means for the best good 


mere | 





And | means to spend for the salvation of men from 


ignorance and sin ? 

The difference between such as these and the 
worldly Christian is as great as between men on 
a party of pleasure at sea and men who, in an 
awful storm, are struggling to save as many as 
possible from a sinking ship. 

It is such as these who are described in Holy 
Writ as ‘‘ a peculiar people.” It is such as these 
who have learned by experience that the high- 
est and noblest happiness is bought by ‘‘ sacri- 
Jice.”” Such have often reported that the most 
satisfying hours of purest enjoyment have been 
in the ministries of war, amidst toil and suffer. 
ing and cares never known before. And it was 
not alone the happiness of comforting the sor- 
rowful and relieving the suffering. It was still 
more the high inspiration of a grand and noble 
sause. It is thus our minds are created to be 
made happy in toiling for a noble cause—in sac- 
rificing self to save others. 

The chief aim of the previous articles referred 
to has been to direct attention to the true field 
of labor for‘ American women in multiplying 
healthful homes, where the young shall be train- 
ed to work for others, and by a well-devised 
economy of time, labor, and expense that shall 
secure all the real advantages of a high civiliza- 
tion. 

The profusion and waste of American house- 
keepers, in contrast with the economy and thrift 
of the French and German, is a topic of fre- 
quent remark by sojourners abroad. This se- 
rious defect in American housekeeping is owing, 
in part, to our great abundance; next, to the 
fact that young women are not trained for their 
special duty as housekeepers ; and, lastly, to the 
neglect of this matter as a sacred and religious 
duty. 

That economy in expenses is a religious duty 
has rarely been urged on the conscience from 
the pulpit or the press. Nor can it be made to 
appear in this light except to those who assume 
the high obligations of the religion of Christ, 
based on the dangers and risks of a future life, 
and the duty of all to practice the extremest 
self-sacrifice, if need be to the loss of all things, 
in order to save their fellow-men. 

With this solemn and sacred aim the truly 
Christian woman saves in small concerns, that 
she may add, not to self-indulgences, but to her 
means for aiding to elevate and save her fellow- 
creatures. It is this view alone that imparts 
dignity and duty to a wise Christian economy. 
It is this high ideal which may transform a 
home into the temple of the Lord, its work-room 
to the inner sanctuary, and its cooking appara- 
tus to an altar of sacrifice, where the young shall 
be trained to offer their appetites and selfish in- 
dulgences a holy sacrifice to God for the good 
of their fellow-men. 

In previous articles drawings were given for 
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persons of abundant means, who aim to train} 1. The close packing of conveniences, to save 

children to domestic labor, and yet retain most | time, steps, and labor. 

of the comforts and elegances found in large 2. A system of ventilation securing pure air 

houses that require well-trained servants, such | to every room by night and day, without care 

as but few hereafter will be able to secure. For | or attention. 

as our country advances in wealth the demand 3. A method of avoiding the smells and heat 

for servants will increase, while the number of | of cooking. 

women who go out to hired service will decrease. 4. A tasteful and agreeable work-room, ban- 
This article presents the plan of a house for | ishing many disagreeable associations of ordi- 

persons of more limited means, designed to se- | nary kitchens. 

cure pure air and economy of time, /abor, and} 5. Most of the comforts and conveniences of 

expense. The chief features to be noticed are: | expensive establishments demanding several 
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servants, and yet at a moderate expense, and 
so arranged that parents and children can easi- 
ly accomplish all the domestic labor, except, 
perhaps, the work of the laundry. 

The elevation for this plan is seen at the head 
of this article. The ornamental windows and 
doors add but little to the expense, if built of 
brick. Where close economy is required plain 
doors and windows can be substituted, and the 
bow window and conservatory omitted or de- 
ferred. The Gothic elevation given in the arti- 


cle in this Magazine for May, 1866, can, with | 


slight changes, be used for this plan. 


The plan for the cellar is drawn and described | 


sufficiently in that article. The plan on page 
581 gives the ground-floor and the chambers in 


the second story, which is under a French roof. | 
If more rooms are wantel another story can be 
| the ‘*higher branches,” in a course of study 


added. 
In this ground-plan will first be noticed the 


close packing of conveniences. 


In the entrance-hall the corners behind the | 


front-doors are fitted with arched recesses, sup- 
plied with hooks for outer garments, an umbrella- 
stand, and boxes or low shelves for over-shoes. 
On each side of the staircase are niches for busts 
or flowers or lamps. 
each side of the fire-places in the parlor and sit- 


Niches also are placed at | 


ting-room, where books, work, and ornamental | 


articles can be arranged. Arched recesses also 


are found in the corners of these rooms for sim- | 
| doors in small rooms is an important item in 


ilar uses. 

Appended to the parlor is a small room, to be 
ventilated by a wood or tin conductor (12 by 9 
inches) under the floor, leading to the ventilating 
flue. This room has a water-closet and small 
wardrobe or closet in two corners. It can be used 
for a retiring-room, for rest and quiet while at 
work; or for 


eases of sickness, to save steps | 


and labor; or for a sewing-room close by the | 
parlor; or for a servant’s room, when one is 


needed. 
The Work-Room should have the floors, 
shelves, and drawers all made of oiled pine or 


white wood, which can be kept clean with very | 


little labor, 
The Ventilating Stove-Closet, with its roof 


and sliding or rising doors, is described in page | 


769 of May Number for 1866. 
iron stove-pipe fastened into the brick flue is 
heated by the stove. Thus a current of warm 


The cast- | 


air is created, and every room that has an | 
opening into this flue is constantly having its | 


impure air carried off. In this plan of a house 
every room and water-closet can have a venti- 
lating conductor under the floor or at the top 
of the room, connecting either with this warm- 
air flue or with a flue uniting with it. 

All the sides of the Work-Room should have 
shelves reaching to the wall, with sliding-doors 
running on shieves, so as to pass each other. 
So, also, the Stove-Closet should have similar 
shelves to the wall, with sliding doors, where 
the stove-furniture and most of the common ar- 
ticles used in cooking are to be placed. The 
upper shelves are to receive the articles least 


| ing-table and bureau. 


frequently used. The Cooking-Form described 
and drawn in the previous article, page 767, is 
to be placed in this Work-Room. 

There is no one thing so important to a 
housekeeper, as it respects success, comfort, and 
economy, as to know how to select and to mun- 
age the best cooking apparatus and the best fur- 
nace. If all American housekeepers were trained 
to do this, and then would train their children 
and servants to use them properly, many mill- 
ions now given to ignorant or careless waste 
would be saved. And there is no direction in 
which the scientific training of women to econ- 
omy can be more wisely directed. The laws 
that regulate the creation, preservation, and 
diffusion of heat as yet are a sealed mystery to 
thousands of young women who are spending 
so many hours over French, music, Latin, and 


from which most that is to be practical in wo- 
man’s after-life is wholly excluded. 

If the Work-Room, the Stove-Closet, the pas- 
sage to the cellar, and two forms each side of 
the cellar-stairs, are provided with shelves, as 
they may be, every article ever used for work in 
eating-room and kitchen can be stored in and 
around the work-room, and also all the stores 
for cooking. Thus every thing needed can be 
reached with the fewest possible steps, and much 
labor saved in the care of rooms and closets. 

The use of corners in rooms and of s/iding- 
the economy of space, expense, and labor. This 
will be seen in the plan of the chambers. 

Instead of bureaus, wardrobes, and wash- 
stands which project into a room, will be seen 
dressing-tables and closets in the corners, thus 
giving space to the useful portions of a room. 
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This drawing gives a view of a corner dress- 
The lower portion has 
drawers, and each side small closets, with shoe- 
cases fastened to the inside of the doors, and 
small shelves to hold stockings. The upper 


portion recedes « foot or more, and the arched 


recess is for a looking-glass on a standard. 
Each side are small closets for articles used 
in dressing. .Over the arched recess are two 
deep closets to hold bandboxes, etc. 

The two large chambers open to a store-room 
bountifully supplied with hooks for hanging 
dresses, and drawers to the wall for storing lin- 
en and other family articles. The passage to 
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the garret is divided so as to make a small closet | and weak companion, the infant disturbing both 

in which to lock family stores. parents in one bed—these and many other evils 
One item of health and comfort is specially | are thus avoided. The advance of civilization 

commended to notice, and that is the size and | in this country will hasten reform in this im- 

position of the beds in the larger chambers. In| portant particular. 

Germany and France double beds are seldom| The hanging of doors as marked in the draw- 

seen. Instead of this, single beds, exactly fit-| ing is important, so as to protect those by the 

ting to each other, are made to stand apart or | fire from draughts. 

close together, as may be desired. Thus the} Low window-sills add to the beauty of a room, 

danger and evils of having the aged sleep with | as high ones give an imprisoned air. 

young children, the sick sleep with the well,| Every room should have at least one win- 

the nervous and sleepless disturbing a nervous | dow admitting light from the sky, or it will be 
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gloomy. For this reason piazzas and porticoes 
make lower rooms gloomy, unless one window 
admits light from the sky. 

The Water-Closets should be ventilated by 
tin or wood conductors to the ventilating flue. 
Cautions as to their construction on p. 771 of 
the May article are important. 

The staircase runs to a broad stair and then 
divides, so as to give more room to the adjacent 
chamber. 

The Water-Closets can be supplied by a tank 
in the garret, with a forcing pump to a well or 
cistern in the cellar. Care must be taken to 
have this tank well supported by timbers or par- 
titions underneath, and also to have the plumb- 
ing and waste-pipe properly done. The expense 
of water-closets but little exceeds that of out- 
door accommodations, while they greatly add 
to health and comfort. 





A FORCED MARCH. 

T was the last of May, 186-, when we were 
nearing the end of the time we had allotted 
for our short tour in Italy. We had not seen 
Venice, Bologna, nor Milan, but were yet lin- 
gering and dreaming on the banks of the Arno, 
possessed by the dolce far niente which that de- 
licious climate induces; lounging whole days 
in palaces of art or in the historic villas which 
embellish the hills around Florence, or feasting 
our eyes from every commanding point with 
views of this fair city and its environs; while 
at night our dreams were fed by the gay sounds 
of music and of martial footsteps with which 
the graceful Florentines filled their moonlighted 
streets almost till morning. We could have 
yielded to the influence of these enchanting 
scenes forever, could have eaten the lotus leaf, 
and so forgot all the world beyond, our trans- 
atlantic home, the past, the imperious future, 
all in those luxurious hours. It was our first 
visit to Italy—to us, as to all the world, the 
abode of Poetry and Romance—and from the 
Alps to the orange groves of Sorrento we had 
enjoyed an unbroken festival among her lux- 
uries of art and nature. But there were cares 

which tugged at the wings of our enjoyment. 
My husband was dependent on the contin- 
gencies of a large business left at home, and it 
was but one of the untoward circumstances in- 
cident to all business connections that shocked 
us one lovely morning as we were preparing for 
our journey across the Apennines. A tele- 
graphic item in one of the American journals 
announced that a terrific explosion of gunpow- 
der had occurred at home by which severe losses 
had fallen on my husband, an immense amount 
of neighboring property had been destroyed, for 
which he would be responsible ; and, what was 
most terrible, the chary telegram only hinted at 
the probable loss of life. The intelligence be- 
came more aggravating every moment as we 
recalled the large number of men, women, and 
children employed in the manufactory which 
had been destroyed, and pictured to ourselves 


all the possible horrors of the event. Of course 
the first thing to be done was tc hasten to Paris 
to possess ourselves of letters which might await 
us there, containing full accounts of the disaster, 

The almost immediate rebound from this de- 
pressing news was a hope, almost a belief, that 
the telegraph had told the worst, or it would 
have told more; and it was under the influence 
of this hope that we decided that I should re- 
main behind, and in company with a small party 
should follow my husband more leisurely to 
Paris, resting a few days at some of the most 
interesting points of the journey, unless letters 
should demand his immediate return to Amer- 
ica, in which case it was agreed that I should 
receive the intelligence by telegraph at Milan 
before proceeding farther than fhat city. 

Much as I longed to improve this possibly 
last opportunity of securing a glimpse of Ven- 

| ice, it was not without pain and a tinge of self- 
|reproach that I saw my husband start on his 
journey across the Alps. At Milan, whither I 
had accompanied him, I joined my traveling 
acquaintances ; and during those days of wait- 
ing and uncertainty I endeavored by sight-see- 
ing to distract my mind from the anxiety which 
weighed upon it. But the charm of picture- 
galleries and palaces seemed to have fled. Even 
the miraculous Duomo itself grew to be com- 
monplace; only during the wonderful illumina- 
tion on the evening of the national féte, when 
that architectural glory was baptized in the 
brilliant hues of the rainbow, did I forget ev- 
ery thing in the magnetic enthusiasm of the 
people. Italy was just awakening from her 
long sleep to a new national life, and when her 
“red, green, and white” alternately glorified 
that forest of sculptured statues, flowers, and 
spires—the almost worshiped cathedral—I found 
myself joining the excited shout— Viva la Duo- 
Viva (Italia! The marvelous beauty of 
this spectacle and the sublimity of the occasion 
might make one forget a more serious care than 
mine. 

The telegram, which came duly, gave me 
small consolation in regard to the disaster; it 
said, ‘‘Go to Venice for a few days; our pas- 
sage to America is secured for the 13th of June.” 
It was now the third, only ten days before we 
must sail from Liverpool. Still in doubt in re- 
gard to the state of affairs at home, I felt that 
a hurried visit to Venice would scarcely leave 
me a pleasant recollection, so I determined to 
start immediately for Paris. 

During my short stay in Milan I had experi- 
| enced great discomfort in being without a male 
protector, a discomfort which I have never 
| known in America; and it was an anticipation 

of the possible annoyances attending a journey 
to Paris entirely alone which led me to accept 
the companionship of the only two persons of 
the party who were prepared to hasten the jour- 
ney as I desired, spite of certain recollections 
| of them in Southern Italy not of the most agree- 
| able character. 

These were two ladies traveling together 


mo! 








alone, except as convenience or propriety some- 
times led them to join company with others vis- 
iting the same points. One, an English woman 
of about forty-five years, was apparently a vic- 
tim to some disorder of the affections, for her 
exceptional character was ludicrous in its unique 
perversity. She was angular, peevish, and con- 
trary. What pleased her companions inevitably 
disgusted her; what they criticised she admired 
with emphasis; and whatever plans they sub- 
mitted met her immediate disapproval. I recall, 
as I write, her sharp features; the hair of doubt- 
ful yellow; the toss of the head backward which 
inevitably followed another's suggestions; the 
faded blue eyes, speculative and defiant, peering 
from underneath the spectacles in a deliberate 
gaze, as though she were calculating the process 
by which she would demolish either plans or 
theories. Her companion, a native of Peru, 
and a sister by marriage, seemed to yield in all 
things an abject submission to the overbearing 
Madam B——,, her identity asserting itself only 
in an imposing degree of embonpoint, and a 
voluble use of English and French badly pro- 
nounced, with heterogeneous embellishments 
from her native Spanish which rendered her 
utterances almost unintelligible, at least to me. 
With these unpromising companions I left Mi- 
lan. We decided to cross the Alps by the 
Simplon, and by a short detour to take in our 
way lakes Como, Lugano, and Maggiore, meet- 
ing the diligence at Arona. 

There is a dreamy delight in recalling at this 
distance the panorama of those lovely lakes. 
Range after range of abrupt mountains rose on 
either shore, peaked, rounded, or cleft, reveal- 
ing through frequent vistas every variation of 
distance far as the faint blue line that scarcely 
separates sky and land; their snow-tipped sum- 


mits glistening above the brilliant green of the 


lower hills and valleys, which were every whére 
dressed in the luxuriant vine; all so perfectly 
repeated in the still waters of the lake over 


pended between two worlds of wondrous beauty. 

Nestling in the nooks or clinging to the sides 
of the mountains were the picturesque Italian 
villages, irregular, brown, and old, each with 


its grand cathedral, its pictures and statuary, | 


its castle perched upon some overlooking height, 
and its tranquil population apparently dreaming 
away life in a delicious idleness. Seen in the 
intervals of summer showers, now glancing in 
sunlight, now veiled in transparent mists or 
crowned with rainbows, the entire scenery lies 
in my memory like some enchanted vision. 
After two hours of delightful sailing down 


Lake Maggiore, the largest and the last of the | 


group in our course, we debarked at Arona to 
await the arrival of the diligence. 

We had made but short stay at Como and 
Lugano, had contented ourselves with sailing 


past the Boromean islands, catching only a | 
glimpse of Isola Bella, whose orangeries and | 


garden terraces lay in tempting proximity to 
Baveno, where we touched, but had hurried on 
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to reach that day’s diligence for the Alps ;‘ so 
that I was wholly unprepared for the change 
of programme which awaited me. I had just 
learned from the inn-keeper the hour when the 
diligence would leave, when I discovered Mad- 
am B—— regarding me in her fashion from 
under the spectacles, with falling lower jaw and 
fixed attitude. I saw that for some reason she 
had assumed the offensive, and waited the an- 
nouncement, which soon came in this shape : 

**T for one am not going over the mountains 
by diligence. 
all.” 


I was not willing to abide by this decree, so 


I shall go by vettura or not at 


I ventured to suggest the disadvantages of de- 
pending upon vetturini. ‘It would be triple 
the expense of the diligence,” I added, remem- 
bering that I could receive no farther rcimittance 
from my husband if I pushed my journey as I 
intended, and since no use could be made of 
the draft on Venice I might not have sufficient 
funds to take me to Paris. It was in vain to 
urge either choice or necessity ; neither the ex 
clusive coupé which we might secure at this 
point, nor the superior security and swiftness 
of the public vehicle, nor the material difference 
in the expense, could move her from the whim 
apparently conceived at the moment. So I 
yielded with as much grace as I could com- 
mand, and joined in the search for a vetturino. 
The task proved difficult enough, and when at 
last we succeeded, the lateness of the hour and 
the scarcity of coaches, had raised the price of 
a conveyance far as Sion to three hundred 
francs! This exorbitant sum did not even start 
an objection in the minds of my companions, 
though I had heard Madam B—— on another 
occasion haggle and scold a landlord with terri- 
ble earnestness about the price of a couple of. 
candles. Though fully aware of the annoy- 
ances and detentions to which one might be 
subjected in making the passage of the mount- 


| ains by coach, the extreme repugnance which I 
which we glided that we seemed almost sus- | 


felt on this occasion seemed afterward to have 
been prophetic. There was, however, but one 
alternative, and the fear of incurring greater 
evils compelled me to abide by my companions 
with a degree of patience. 

The picturesque scenery along the drive of 


seven hours before we reached our first stopping- 
place, growing as it did in grandeur every mo- 
ment, should have givenva greater pleasure than 


Iremember. It was impossible not to hear the 
impertinent and ceaseless chatter of my inhar- 
monious companions, with whom, I believe, 
neither the sublimest scenery nor the most start- 

| ling situations could ever develop a point of 

sympathy. Either disgust from disappoint- 
| ments, or a satiety of luxury, had unfitted Mad- 
am B for the enjoyment of any of her sur- 
|roundings; to her “all things showed their 
dark sides,” so there was neither beauty nor 
poetry in the scenes through which we passed ; 
the musical chiming of vesper bells, the peasants 
and priests in procession winding through the 
defiles toward the chapel at sunset, the children 
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kneeling at way- alin shrines under the ag 
of the solemn mountains, only drew from her 


an offensive tirade against their religion; wo- | 


men sitting in the doorways or among the 
pomegranate blossoms, plying the venerable dis- 
taff, only compelled her sneers at their slow 
customs ; no associated charm of antiquity could 
veil from her for a moment the barren fact which 
she despised. It was, however, pleasant to 
tind that she believed in spinning-machines. I 
should have thought her altogether conserva- 
tive. As we crossed a bridge over a terrific 
gorge, through which a stream from the distant 
mountain plunged at a fearful rate, ‘‘ Look!” I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ what a way this stream has made 
for itself!” ‘*Pshaw!” cried she, “I am glad 
I'm not silly enough to believe in those infidel 
geologists who are trying to refute the Bible. 
Such nonsense! Of course, the gorge was made 
in the beginning for the stream.” 

As I was not allowed a quiet enjoyment of 
the mountain scenery, and as all attempt at 
conversation on my part was only an irritant, 
the despotic confines of the small coach which 
held me in contact with this negative creature 
grew intolerable. I believed a seat by the vet- 
turino would be preferable; there at least I 
could have the silence of my own thoughts, so 
I climbed up to the box and rode there until 
the cold of the night drove me back inside. 


and partly slept, I heard during the night the 
noisy diligence go rolling away with smacking 
of whips and shouts of postillions ; but I did not 


hear the marshaling of the clouds which were 
gathering their forces from every quarter of the 


Alps. All night the windy messengers flew 
from peak to peak, and at four o’clock on the 
following morning, when we started on our way, 
their work was consummated; the first warn- 
ing drops were beginning to fall, and we drove 
out from the hotel in rain and darkness. Where 
were the rosy mists with which my imagination 
had draped the snowy peaks at the morning 
hour? Where the glowing east, whose yellow 
shafts I had seen in my dreams piercing the 
mountain ranges? An Alpine storm, after all, 
though attended with discomfort, must surely be 
sublime to witness; so I resolved to resume my 
seat by the vetturino, determined not to miss 
whatever views the breaking of the mists might 
occasionally reveal. 

It was not the most comfortable seat im- 


aginable, for it was too high for my feet to find | 


a resting-place, and it was too narrow, and it 
was there that the cold wind and rain had full 
sweep ; still, with warm shawls and water-proof, 
I kept the place, and saw, above and below, 


her high places. 
No description has ever rendered the sublim- 


ity of Alpine scenery, either in shine or storm, | 
and it is not for my impotent pen to essay that | 


in which so many have failed ; besides, it is but 
a personal incident that I began to narrate, and | 
visions of the untoward circumstances under | 


which I saw those sights can ‘he stay some- 
what of the enthusiasm of my recollection, 
Albeit I saw the elements at their carnival. 
The giant mountains now shrouded in mists, 
now suddenly cleaving the dusky veil, reveal- 
ing their sublime forms, with the eternal smile 
upon their foreheads, seemed to me Nature’s 
high - priests; their unattained fastnesses the 
resting - place of her Shekinah; the torrents 
pouring to the depths beneath their ceaseless 
libations to her mysteries, 

As we approached the summit of our route 
we seemed to near the region of perpetual sun- 
shine; for though the air was full of flying 
snow-flakes, and light drifts lay here and there 
over the fields, the blue sky broke cheerily 
through the clouds, giving promise of a bright 
afternoon for our descent. Earth in this ster- 
ile region gives back her smiles for the cold 


| sunshine bestowed on her; brilliant ruby-col- 


ored blossoms lift themselves through the snow, 
and various hardy shrubs flaunt their gay flow- 
ers in the face of the storm with all the con- 
fidence of roses under the warm sky of the 
south. ; 

After two hours of rest at the miserable vil- 
lage of Simplon we started on our now descend- 
ing course; the mists had rolled away, break- 
ing clouds and patches of serene sky were above 


| us, and on every side ‘‘ Alps on Alps” stood 
At Domo d'Ossola, where I partly watched | 


out to view in undraped grandeur. The sun- 
shine, the bracing air, and the brisk rate at 
which we drove, put me in a more tranquil 
mood than I had known since leaving Florence. 
Before us lay apparently the easiest and swift- 
est part of our journey, and how soon I should 


| be on a quick passage by rail to Paris ; to reach 


which was the ever- haunting and oppressive 
desire, 
At four o’clock in the afternoon we could see 


| beneath us the village of Brieg, with its chateau 


and churches, lying in the green valley, through 
which coursed the “arrowy Rhone.” From 
our high point this little nook of the Valais, in 
its frame-work of mountains and glaciers, formed 
a picture of exceeding beauty. 

** Shall we reach Sion to-night ?” I asked of 
the vetturino, as we neared the quaint little 
town. ‘‘Pas du tout, il faut rester & Brieg 
jusque & demain.” I received this announce- 
ment with regret, and began to urge my de- 


| sire to go on, assuring him that I must take the 


train from Sion on the following morning. He 
was inflexible in spite of my earnestness, saying 
it was impossible, his horses must have rest—a 
necessity which I had entirely overlooked. Aft- 


| er a little silence I ventured to suggest that 
| perhaps the horses would be able to continue 
what solemn festival Nature sometimes holds in | 


the journey after a few hours’ halt, which would 
still bring us to Sion in time for a night’s rest ; 
he hesitated, and, in a kinder tone, said, ‘‘ C’est 
possible,” when Madam B , overhearing us, 
screamed fram the inside, “ We must stay 
here to-night!” ‘“‘ Would you not go on after 
a few hours here?” I asked, humbled by the 
conviction that the suggestion would be ‘fruit- 





less, since she knew my desire, whatever might | 
have been her previous wish; and the answer | 
came as I suspected: “I am not demented 
neither am I made of iron” (I half doubted | 
both declarations), ‘*No! I shall not leave | 
Brieg until to-morrow noon.” Which decree | 
was carried out, and by the aid of a more po- 
tent fiat than even hers. 

The small hotel at which we stopped was 
cold and dreary enough, the floors were bare 
and sprinkled with white sand, and the fire- 
places filled with green boughs, The fare was 
coarse; but the appetite, induced by the long 
ride, made acceptable even the sour bread and 
miserable tea. Much fatigued I retired at an 
early hour and found a comfortable bed, in 
which I slept undisturbed by sounds or dreams | 
until eight o’clock the next morning, when I 
was awakened by a great noise of shuffling feet 
in the bare halls, a mingling of excited voices 
with the roar of pouring rain upon the roofs 
and windows, 

I hastened through my toilet and went down 
stairs, where I learned that at midnight the 
storm had recommenced with terrible fury, and 
had increased until the swollen river and mount- 
ain streams had destroyed miles of the road; had 
swept away all the bridges for a long distance ; 
had, in fact, cut off the possibility of moving in 
either direction. Back up the mountains were 
impassable gorges, while on toward Sion were 
rushing torrents, or smooth lakes jin place of 
the road over which we could have passed so 
glibly the evening before. The Rhone, which 
we might have crossed on foot and dry-shod on 
our way to Italy, was now a very cataract in its 
headlong fury, sweeping every thing in its 
course, 

Within the hotel all was tumult, excitement, 
and vexation. ‘‘ Hark!” said one, ‘‘do you 
hear the streams?” Until that moment I had 
not observed that the air was filled with a deep, 
monotonous sound, undefined and awful, upon 
the surface of which, as upon the pedal note 
of a vast organ, all other sounds seemed to 
play as to an accompaniment, full of majesty 
and terror. 

The house was filled with guests ; the parlor, 
which was at once reception-room, drawing- 
room, and salle a manger, was crowded with 
families who were making the tour in private 
carriages or by vettura, the fortunate travelers, 
by diligence, having passed on the evening be- 
fore. 

Anxious to proceed on their journey, and im- 
patient under the veto of the storm, they paced | 
the floor or huddled about the windows to watch 
the inexorable sky. The cheerless halls pre- 
sented a scene of discomfort and confusion 
worse confounded, vetturini smoking and shout- 
ing to each other in Italian or French patois, 
gentlemen rehearsing the story of the night’s 
disasters, and discussing the dismal probabili- 
ties, servants rushing back and forth with their 
burdens for the table, and in the midst the rosy 
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landlord beset on all sides with a volley of ques- 
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tions, all of which he answered with incredible 
coolness and courtesy. 

At breakfast I encountered Madam B——. 
Surely she was annoyed by this contre-temps ; 
her face showed it. Perhaps she wished that 
we had gone on the day before. ‘* What shall 
we do?” I asked, or rather exclaimed. ‘‘I see 
nothing to be done,” she replied, with provok- 
ing nonchalance ; and then, with dignified em 
phasis, ‘“‘I am content to wait.” Admirable 
resignation! Of one of the less resigned, an 
elderly gentleman sitting near, I inquired, 
‘* What, Sir, do you think is the real state of 
the road ?” 

‘* Tt is impossible to learn,” he replied; ‘‘ but 
the villagers say it will be impassable for a week 
to come,” ‘ But is there no way of escape?” I 
asked, remembering that in a week and one day 
from that time my husband expected me to sail 
with him from Liverpool. As the stranger re- 
plied I heard a titter in the direction of Madam 
B . She was, indeed, rejoicing in my per- 
plexity. 

The day passed wearily away, the only occu- 
pation left us being to watch the clouds; and 
when night came down there was still no prom- 
ise of fair weather. The next morning, the 
rain still pouring, a tattoo was beat in the 
streets, and the villagers came together to hold 
consultation in reference to the road, which re- 
sulted in an examination being made so far as 
possible ; and at noon the tidings came that, 
even should the rain cease at once, it would 
require two or three weeks to make it passable 
for any vehicle. 

There was no longer for me the poor satis- 
faction of looking for a break in the clouds—we 
were doomed to a three- weeks’ imprisonment 
even should the sun burst forth that moment. 

For others there might be sufficient enter- 
tainment in the scenery of the neighborhood ; 
but not all the peaks and glaciers of the Valais 
could assuage my impatience, The mail com- 
munication was kept up by peasants, who car- 
ried the bags over the side of the mountains. 
So I wrote in a half-desperate state to my hus- 
band, telling him of the dismal prospect, beg- 
ging him if possible to defer going to America; 
if not, I would follow him so soon as it was in 
my power. My letter had scarcely left the 
hotel when a thought struck me, which I speedi- 
ly communicated to the old gentleman and lady 
with whom I had held previous conversations. 
“Why could I not cross the mountain side on 
foot with those who carry the mails?” The 
lady threw up her hands, and the gentleman 
first smiling, as if at the absurdity of the idea, 
and then looking serious, said: ‘‘ Such an ad- 
venture might be accompanied by danger, and 
for a woman to attempt it in this storm would 
look like madness.” 

His reply did not, however, settle my mind ; 
he was old and fearful, I young and hopeful, 
perhaps rash. At all events as I revolved the 
question in my mind I became more and more 
convinced that I was equal to the adventure. 
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I was strong, accustomed to walking, not afraid | 
of a little exposure. I would make the effort ; 
I would return if the way was impossible, if not | 
I would accomplish it. 

Thus determined I walked out to the office 
of the diligence, where I inquired if there was 
any way of transporting baggage across the 
mountain toward Sion. 

*“No, Madame,” replied the man. 

“Would you not undertake to send one 
trunk for an extra compensation ?” 

He hesitated a moment, and replied in the 
affirmative. So I bought my ticket for Sion. 
The distance from the village to the impassable 
part of the road was two miles and a half, and 
a diligence made this short passage each day 
with the mails; the hour for leaving Brieg was 
four o'clock, it was now three, and I returned 
to the hotel to prepare for the journey. I had 
not suggested my plan to my companions ; but 
as I had overheard them talking of a purpose 
to go to Baden from Geneva instead of fulfilling 
the arrangement of going with me immediately 
to Paris, I felt no compunction in acting inde- 
pendently of them. My preparations completed, 
I announced to Madam B my determina- 
tion, bidding her good-by at the same time. 

Of course she declared me ‘‘ demented,” say- 
ing she “would not attempt such a thing for 
forty husbands !” She had never been married, 
and despised the relation. 

With many kind wishes from the old people 
whose counsels I had disregarded, promising 
to write to them from Sion if I arrived there in 
safety, I left the hotel. At four o’clock I was 
seated in the coupé of the diligence, sole occu- 
pant of the enormous vehicle; beside me a 
warm shawl and my satchel, containing an ex- 
tra pair of shoes and stockings, my trunk, the 
only baggage besides the mails. 

I confess to strange emotions when my back 
was fairly turned upon the little village, not a 
human being within reach except the driver and 
conductor of the diligence—these my only pro- 
tectors, the day beginning to wane, the rain still 
falling, an unknown and dangerous way before 
me. As we rolled out into the country the gen- 
eral devastation became more and more appar- 
ent; the river rushed furiously by, bearing with 
it the débris of bridges which it had destroyed 
in its course; the mountain torrents hastening 
to meet it intercepted our way, huge rocks and 
uprooted trees turning us aside, until at last 
the road became so piled up with masses of 





loose stones that the wheels of the diligence 
often became wedged in between them, and the 
group of men employed in removing some of the 
obstacles before us were compelled to extricate 
them by main force. 

Sometimes it seemed impossible to escape an | 
overturn, when these stout mountaineers uniting | 
their strength upon the leaning side prevented 
it. The danger of such a catastrophe kept me | 
in constant jeopardy, and I would gladly have | 
tried the way on foot; but this was clearly im- | 
possible, the men themselves frequently walking | 


through streams that reached to their armpits. 
The fear of disaster, the loneliness of my situa- 
tion, the noise of the waters roaring around me, 
and the excited shouts of the men in their ef- 
forts to assist the progress of the heavy coach, 
filled me for a few moments with terror, and I 
would have returned to Brieg ; but the thought 
of my dear H oppressed with anxiety await- 
ing me in Paris, and the penalty of the three 
weeks’ dismal imprisonment, gave me nerve to 
continue. 

I soon saw that these men of the mountains 
were no strangers to the situation, and I resolved 
to trust to their experience so long as they 
seemed equal to the emergency. Carefully feel- 
ing for foothold with long poles carried in one 
hand they steadied the vehicle with the opposite 
shoulder, plunging through the streams with ap- 
parent indifference, their sturdy strength sufti- 
cient for every crisis. The horses, evidently know- 
ing the importance of a careful step, planted 
their feet among the loose stones with a caution 
and patience almost human, and for this gentle 
sagacity I felt a new thankfulness ; the least re- 
fractoriness on their part would many times 
have resulted in sure catastrophe. Thus by the 
combined strength of man and beast a mile of 
this rough traveling was accomplished, occupy- 
ing two hours and a half, when we rolled soft- 
ly out into a smooth lake, the waters spread out 
on either side, and so deep that I could not de- 
termine whether the horses were walking or 
swimming. Fearing that we should be sub- 


merged, I threw open the window of the coupé 


and called to the driver. He quickly discovered 
my fears, and shouting in a gay voice ‘* Tout 
est perdu, Madame,” cracked his whip, and fell 
to singing, which, of course, assured me that I 
need have no fear. 

A few moments after this I descried on the 
opposite shore a cabin, and some people watch- 
ing our approach, when the comfortable thought 
was suggested that all the obstacles of the way 
were past, the villagers have been deceived in 
regard to the extent of the damage, and this is 
probably the first time the diligence has made 
the passage, so I shall reach Sion without fur- 
ther difficulty. While thus congratulating my- 
self we emerged from the water, when, to my 
surprise and disappointment, the driver jumped 
from the box, threw open the door of the coupé, 
and cried: “‘ Descendez, s’il vous plait; il faut 
marcher.” 

There was no alternative; it was impossible 
to return to Brieg from this point until the fol- 
lowing morning, and to remain here would be 
horrible. Whatever the distance one fact was 
plain, “*é/ faut marcher.” The rain was driz- 
zling, the light fast fading, and the group of 
rough-looking peasants standing about chatter- 
ing in the strange patois of the canton only add- 
ed to the sense of loneliness which crept over 
me. With a show of indifference I joined the 
procession, intrusting my satchel to one, the 
heavy shawl to another, while four of the party 
took my trunk on a litter, and four others, prob- 
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ably a corps of relief, sauntered on after. A | of peasants sitting about on the rocks alternate- 
“fille,” as the men called the unkempt, weather- | ly listened and talked in their wretched patois, 
blackened specimen (can it be ?) of womanhood, | until suddenly one of the men started up impa- 
bore upon her bent shoulders the heavy mail | tiently, muttering, ‘‘EU/e n’arrivera pas ce soir,” 
bags. A strange spectacle she was — her bare and all the party moved as if determined to 
feet the color of the soil, her head covered only | wait no longer. To return by the way we 
with its mass of tangled, sunburnt hair, and her | came, and in this darkness, and to stay alone 
unshapely figure half-draped in nondescript gar- | with these strange people at the hut on the 
ments. | point! My heart sank within me at the pros- 

After a short ascent I looked about, and could | pect. I had not, however, time for repining. 
see that the point where I left the diligence | A shout from one of the men turned all eyes 
was but a point—a small peninsula, and beyond, | toward the road; a faint light glimmered in 
far as one could see, the road, with a strip of the distance, then grew nearer and nearer— 
the adjacent land, lay under the terrible Rhone, | yes, it was the longed-for diligence. I have 

Picking my way carefully behind the creature | never heard a more cheerful sound than the 


with the bags, I asked how far we must walk | 


before reaching the road. It was two miles; 
and already the fires were kindled on the mount- 
ains to call ho:ne the cattle, warning us that 
there was not much daylight before us in which 
to accomplish the task. 
extremely difficult, and at times perilous; the 
path lying over an uncertain route, such only as 
the descending streams would allow, and much 
of the way no path or footprint was discernible. 


The way now became | 


shouts of those postillions and the rumbling of 
those heavy wheels. 

Once more the solitary occupant of the great 
| coach, I drew myself up on the cushions of the 
coupé, as much as possible avoiding contact 
with my wet skirts, and with a sense of relief 
| prepared my mind for the four hours’ ride. 
| The laws of a diligence are as rigorous as those 
| of a railroad train, and there was no stopping- 
|place until we should reach Sion. How I 


The excitement of the hour—the fear blended | dragged through the almost endless hours, more 
with determination—imparted an almost super- and more benumbed with cold, half sleeping 
human strength, so that the rough obstacles | with weariness, I scarcely know. It was near- 
were one by one overcome without measuring | ly two hours past midnight when I heard with 
them until they were long passed. Sometimes | joy the summons to descend at the hotel at 
we crossed torrents plunging through deep ra-| Sion. The sleepy porter assisted me into the 
vines, our only foothold the insecure rocks which | house (for I was scarcely able to help myself), 


were the next moment swept away! 
times our course lay along the very edge of a 
precipice, at the foot of which the headlong riv- 


er sent up its threatening monotone—a dreadful 


note of warning, which, mingling with che voices 
of my guides shouting through the darkness, 
** Prenez garde! prenez garde!” filled me with 
terror. Sometimes the tangled shrubs con- 
cealed pools of water into which I unwittingly 
plunged, soaking my garments half-way to my 
waist; until at last, in the rain and darkness, 
we landed on the solid road. How thankfully 
I dropped down on a rock to await the arrival 
of the diligence, which was to meet us at this 
point! It was not, however, in sight, so I busied 
myself a while with wringing the water from my 
clothes, and putting on the dry shoes and stock- 
ings which I had so providently brought in my 
satchel. My watch by the light of our lanterns 
showed me that it was a quarter before nine 
o'clock, and I asked at what hour the diligence 
ought to arrive. ‘‘ At eight o'clock,” was the 
answer. ‘“ Might it fail to come?” I asked, 
shuddering at such a possibility, when I was 
told that, since there were no passengers ex- 
pected, the mails might be left over until the 
next day. There was neither hut nor fire with- 
in reach, and the heat from my fatiguing walk 
having passed off, I was already shivering with 
cold. ‘How far is it to the next village?” 
I asked. ‘Five miles,” was the answer. I 
strained my eyes and listened. 

An hour passed on waiting thus in the cold 
and darkness, and yet no diligence. The group 


Some- and at my prompting led me to the cuisine, 


and kindled for me a fire in the great range, 
there being no other arrangements for fire in 
the house. How I luxuriated in the grateful 


warmth! And when, after a bowl of hot drink, 
| I retired to sleep between two down beds, I felt 


a thankfulness and a sense of luxury which I 
had never before experienced, and which soon 
made me forget all the cold and perils of the 
previous hours. At seven o'clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, after a refreshing sleep, I was 
awakened, as I had given orders, by a maid 
bringing my clothes, dried and cleansed from 
mud, and shortly after appeared the welcome 
rolls and coffee. The exhilarating sunshine 
was pouring in at my windows as I ate my 
breakfast, and I could almost have believed 
that the adventure of the night before had been 
but a dream. I, however, wrote a short note 
to the old people at Brieg, as I had promised, 
and at nine o'clock was seated in an elegant 
railway carriage, whirling along my wuy to 
Paris. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

‘'N England, from which country we derive 
so many of our social habits and customs, 
Easter is considered a very important occasion, 
and the holiday season which is attached to it 
is held to be only second in interest to that of 
Christmas. At Easter all the universities and 
schools in the realm close, and every boy who 
has a home turns his look thitherward with a 
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bright face and a glad heart. At Easter all 


| Dr. Robinson, “ to have been first brought into 


work that can stop pauses: the Courts adjourn, | friendly discussion when Polycarp, Bishop of 


the Circumlocution Office reposes, and Parlia- 
ment rises. Indeed Parliament never really 
goes to work until after Easter. At Easter 
there is a universal determination on the part 
of all England to have a second edition of the 
Christmas holidays. 

As long as Anglo-Saxon has been spoken, or 
rather since that language began to be spoken, 
for the two streams of Norman and Anglo-Sax- 
on after the Conquest combined to form the 
Engleis or English, the anniversary of the resur- 
rection of our Saviour has been known as Eas- 
ter. The appellation probably came from the 
Saxon oster—‘‘to rise.” Some archeologists, 
however, derive the name from the Saxon god- 
dess Eastre, who was specially invoked by her 
worshipers in the spring, and who was thought 
to exercise a happy influence upon the forth- 
coming vegetation. The point is of but little 
consequence. Both Easter and Sunday are 
good Saxon, and, like many other words of the 
same sturdy tongue, have gained a lasting home 
at the hearths and in the hearts of a Christian 
people. 

Tn early days Easter was counted the “ Queen 
of Festivals,” and was celebrated with great 
pomp and solemnity, Primitive Christians upon 
this day always, when they met first in the 
morning, instead of the usual form of saluta- 
tion, exclaimed, ‘‘Christ is risen!” The person 
saluted invariably responded, “Christ is risen 
indeed,” or, ‘*And has appeared unto Peter.” 


It was poetical and Oriental. The Russian and 
Greek Churches have both preserved this old 
custom, at every recurring Easter the saluta- 


tion can be heard. Bishop Coxe mentions, in 
his “Travels,” having met with an instance of 
this greeting in a rural parish in England. 

In the first century a controversy arose in 
the Church with respect to the true time and 
mode of keeping Easter. The Christian world 
was then divided into two parts: the Eastern 
and the Western, or the Greek and the Latin 
Christians. The Eastern Christians, with nat- 
urally Judaizing tendencies, observed a Pass- 
over on the night following the fourteenth day 
of Nisan—the day upon which the Passover was 
instituted—without reference to the day of the 
week upon which the fourteenth might occur. 
They also at the same time celebrated the pas- 
sion and resurrection of Christ. The Western 
Christians ignored the Passover; but they kept 
the Friday which followed the fourteenth of 
Nisan as a solemn fast in memory of the Cruci- 
fixion, and celebrated the Resurrection upon 
the succeeding Lord’s day. 

Variations also arose in regard to time. Er- 
rors had crept gradually into the calendar, and 
every day was awry from trie time. This evil 
went on increasing until A.p. 1582, when the 
calendar was reformed and corrected by Pope 
Gregory XIII. 

“The diversity of practice in regard to the 
time and manner of keeping Easter seems,” says 





Smyrna, the disciple of St. John, paid a visit 
to Anicetus, Bishop of Rome, in a.p. 162. 
Polycarp testified that he had once celebrated 
the regular Jewish Passover with the Apostle 
John; while Anicetus appealed to the fact that 
his predecessors had introduced nothing of the 
kind. Later, about a.p. 170, the subject again 
came up in Asia Minor. Yet no interruption 
of fellowship took place between the churches 
of the East and the West. Under the Roman 
Bishop Victor, however, the controversy broke 
outafresh. The result at this time was that Vic- 
tor attempted to break off communion with the 
Asiatic Churches. For this step he was strongly 
censured by Irenus, Bishop of Lyons. Other 
bishops likewise raised their voices against this 
rash measure. Through their efforts peace was 
at length restored; and both parties remained 
undisturbed in their own modes of observance 
until the great Council of Nice in a.p. 325, 
when the question was finally decided in favor 
of the West.” 

It was ruled that Easter should be deemed a 
movable feast, and that the full moon next to 
the vernal equinox should be taken for the full 
moon in the month of Nisan, and the 21st of 
March be accounted the vernal equinox. Easter 
Sunday, therefore, is always the Sunday follow- 
ing the full moon which falls on, or next after, 
the 21st of March, The earliest possible day 
whereon Easter can happen in any year is the 
22d of March; the /atest the 25th of April. 
Friday preceding Easter is observed as a spe- 
cial fast in commemoration of the Crucifixion, 
and Easter as a special feast in honor of the 
Resurrection of the Lord. The latter day is in- 
deed His re-birthday—‘‘ the day the Lord hath 
made.” 

Easter being a distinguished festival was pre- 
ceded in primitive times by a vigi/, which was 
peculiarly solemn, as it was associated with the 
lying of the body of Christ in the tomb. The 
usage coincided with the manners of those days, 
but finds no place among Protestant churches. 

Many curious customs attach to the observ- 
ance of Easter in different parts ofthe world. In 
Ireland, formerly, people rose at four A.M. to see 
the sun dance. Not only the ignorant but the 
wealthy and well-informed scrupulously ob- 
served this custom. In England they were 
wont to call the reflection of the sun in running 
water “lamb-playing.” An old ballad quoted 
by Brand says: 

“But, Dick, she dances such a way! 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
{s half so fine a sight.” 
But sun-dancing and lamb-playing were but 
old wives’ fables. They show, however, how 
easily a simple people are pleased. 

In Paris it was an old custom to stone Jews 
upon Easter-day through the streets, and finally 
to catch some unfortunate son of Abraham and 
take him to church and there punish him for 
the deeds of his ancestors. There is an in- 








stance on record of one miserable wretch hav- 
ing been actually beaten to death by the pious 
Parisians in their zeal. 

In some places where the Mohammedan re- 
ligion prevails they slay rams and sheep upon 
Easter, and let the blood run through the streets. 
Men and women imbrue themselves in it, and 
there is a general orgie. A writer mentions 
having witnessed such a scene in Tangier. 

At Rome the Easter season is celebrated with 
great magnificence. On this day the Pope is 
placed in a lofty seat and borne to St. Peter's 


amidst a great concourse of the faithful, who | 
receive his liberal benedictions, which are dis- | 
pensed with a flourish of three fingers, as the | 
At | 


representative of St. Peter is carried along. 
Easter the Pope wears the tiara or triple-crown 


—the emblem of pontifical, imperial, and royal | 


authority united. The jubilate, too, is chanted 
at this season, and there is a universal exulta- 
tion, which is the more striking as it is contrast- 
ed with the gloomy period of Lent just drawn 
to a close, especially with the sad solemnities 
of Holy Week. At Easter, too, takes place the 
illumination of St. Peter's. There are two. 
“The first,” says Headley, “is called the silver 
one, and commences about eight o’clock in the 
evening. Four thousand four hundred lanterns 
or lamps are so arranged as to reveal the entire 
architecture of the building. Every column, 
cornice, frieze, and window—all the details of 
the building, and the entire structure, are re- 
vealed in a soft, clear light, producing an effect 
indescribably pleasing, yet utterly bewildering. 
It seems an immense alabaster building, lit from 
within. The long lines of light made by the 
columns, with the shadows between—the beau- 
tiful cornice glittering over the darkness under 
it—the magnificent semicircular colonnades all 
inherent with light, and every one of the hun- 
dred and ninety-two statues along its top sur- 
mounted with a lamp, and the immense dome 
rising over all like a mountain of molten silver 
in the deep darkness around, so completely de- 
lude the senses that one can think of nothing 
but a fairy fabric suddenly lighted and hung 
in mid-heavens. This effect, however, is giv- 
en only when one stands at a distance. The 
Pincian Hill is the spot from whence to view it. 
All around is buried in deep darkness except 
that steadily shining glory. Not a sound is 
heard to break the stillness, and you gaze and 
gaze, expecting every moment to see the beau- 
tiful vision fade. But it shines calmly on. 
This illumination lasts from eight to nine, and 
just as the bell of the cathedral strikes nine, 
sending its loud and solemn peal over the city, a 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five torches 
are suddenly kindled beside the lanterns. The 
change is instantaneous and almost terrific. 
The air seems to waver to and fro in the sud- 
den light—shape and form are lost for a mo- 
ment, and the vision which charmed your senses 
is melting and flowing together. The next 
moment old St. Peter’s again draws its burning 
outline against the black sky, and stands like a 
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| mountain of torches in the deep night with a 
| fiery cross burning at the top. How the glo- 
| rious structure burns, yet unconsumed! The 
| flames wrap it in their fierce embrace, and yet 
| not a single detail is lost in the conflagration. 
| There is the noble facade in all its harmony, 
land yet on fire. There are the immense col- 
onnades wavering in the light, changed only in 
that they are now each a red marble shaft. The 
statues stand unharmed, and all fiery figures. 
| The dome is a vast fire-ball in the darkness, 
yet its distinct outline remains as clear as at 
the first. The whole mighty edifice is there, 
built all of flame—columns, frieze, cornice, win- 
dows, towers, dome, cross—a temple of fire, 
perfect in every part, flashing, swaying, burn- 
ing in mid-heavens. The senses grow bewil- 
dered in gazing on its intense brilliancy, and 
the judgment pronounces it an optical illusion, 
unreal, fantastical. Yet the next moment it 
stands corrected—that is St. Peter’s flaming 
unwasted in the murky heavens. Hour after 
hour it blazes on, and the last torch is yet un- 
extinguished when the gray twilight of morn- 
ing opens in the east.” 

In early days the Roman Church introduced 
theatrical representations to amuse the votaries. 
The scene of the Passion and Resurrection of 
Christ was exhibited in the cathedral at Durham 
with great detail, including the arising from the 
sepulchre, and the conversations related in the 
New Testament. Curious records have been 
preserved at the expenses incident to these 
shows, where churches were theatres and priests 
and monks were actors. 

In England many old and curious customs 
were long connected with the annual return of 
the Easter festival. ‘“ Lifting” or ‘* heaving” 
was so much in vogue that Mr. Lysons says 
that Edward I. was lifted upon Easter. Hone 
gives us an account of the ceremony as described 
by Mr. Loggan thus: ‘I was sitting at break- 
fast in the Talbot, in Shrewsbury, when I was 
surprised by the entrance of all the female serv 
ants of the house handing in an arm-chair, lined 
with white and decorated with ribbons and fa- 
vors of different colors. I asked them what 
they wanted. Their answer was they came to 
heave me; it was the custom of the place on 
that morning, and they hoped I would take a 
seat in their chair. It was impossible not to 
comply with a request very modestly made, and 
to a set of nymphs in their best apparel, and 
several of them under twenty. I wished to see 
| all the ceremony, and seated myself according- 
| “4 . . 
|ly. The group then lifted me up from the 
| ground, turned the chair about, and I had the 
| felicity of a salute from each. I told them I 
supposed there was a fee due upon the occasion, 
and was answered in the affirmative ; and having 
satisfied the damsels in this respect they with- 
drew to heave others. At this time I had never 
heard of such a custom; but on inquiry I found 
that on Easter Monday, between 9 and 12, the 
men heave the women, and on Tuesday, at the 
same hours, the women heave the men.” 
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Pasch eggs are a feature upon Easter quite as | St. Peter wished her all that was good, and 


much as hot cross-buns are upon Good-Friday. 
It is usual to boil the eggs very hard and dye 
the exterior in various styles. Many of our 
readers are familiar with the Paus, or Pasch 
eggs, for the children of New York have dyed 
and broken thousands of them, and they can 
be seen now at Easter in all parts of the State. 
Though not quite as general as New-Yeatr’s calls 
the custom of dying and cracking eggs upon 
Easter has been carried by New Yorkers wher- 
ever they have gone. Not a few can recall, 
when Gotham was below Canal Street, how the 
chimney-sweeps used to rollick and chatter 
away upon the stoops and sidewalks upon Eas- 
ter cracking eggs. It was a pretty custom for 
children, and gave rise to much innocent amuse- 
ment. 

The observance of Easter, which has ever 
been so universal in Europe, from a small be- 
ginning has grown to be a pretty general cus- 
tom in this country. Many of the colleges 
have Easter vacations, and legislative and judi- 
cial bodies often adjourn temporarily to enable 
those who are so disposed to keep Easter. The 
religious services are always of a marked char- 
acter upon Easter. Especially worthy of no- 
tice is the music upon that day; the Easter 
carols will compare with the Christmas carols 
in beauty. These holiday observances and 
amusements should all be cultivated. Our peo- 
ple are a working people, and give too little 
time to recreation and relaxation. All recrea- 


tion and amusement of a healthy kind serves to 


maintain the tone and vigor of mind and body. 
People of every degree are better for laying 
aside their cares and trials and troubles and la- 
bors, and, giving a loose rein to their feelings, 
enjoy themselves to the full as their circum- 
stances and opportunities admit. What better 
period can there be for this than the season of 
Easter, when every thing betokens the new birth 


of vegetation — the re-birthday of Christ, the | 


great Sunday of which every other is but the 
weekly continuance, the day which the Psalmist 
says ‘‘the Lord hath made ?” 

“In Roman Catholic countries,” says Hone, 
‘it is a very ancient custom for the preacher 
to divert his congregation in due season with 


what is called a Fabula Paschalis—an Eastern | 


Tale—which was becomingly received by the 
auditors with peals of Easter laughter. A lit- 


tle fun from the pulpit was considered proper to | 
| for thou must be tired; I will just drink a cup 


give the first impulse toward the revival of 
mirth. This practice lasted in places even to 
the eighteenth century.” We believe that it 
never has been in vogue in our country, Hone 
publishes one of these curious tales, which he 
says he took out of a ‘truly curious volume.” 
It runs thus: 

One day Christ came to a place where there 


was no inn, and entered the house of a black-| 


smith, This man had a wife who paid the ut- 
most respect to strangers, and treated them 
with the best that her house would afford. 
When they were about to depart our Lord and 


heaven into the bargain. Said the woman: 
**Ah! if I do but go to heaven, I care for no- 
thing else!” ‘Doubt not,” said St. Peter, 
‘*for it would be contrary to Scripture if thou 
shouldst not go to heaven. Let what will hap- 
pen thou must go thither. Open thy mouth, 
Did I not say so? Why, thou canst not be 
sent to hell where there is wailing and gnashing 
of teeth, for thou hast not a tooth left in thy 
head, Thonart safe enough; be of good cheer,” 
Who was so overjoyed as the good woman? 
Without doubt she took another cup on the 
strength of this assurance. But our Lord was 
desirous to testify his thanks to the man also, 
and promised to grant him four wishes. ‘* Well,” 
said the smith, ‘‘I am heartily obliged to you, 
and wish that if any one climbs up the pear- 
tree behind my house he may not be able to get 
down again without my leave.” This grieved 
St. Peter not a little, for he thought the smith 
ought rather to have wished for the kingdom 
of heaven. But our Lord with his wonted 
kindness granted the petition. The smith’s 
next wish was, that if any one sat down upon 
his anvil he might not be able to rise without 
his permission; and the third, that if any one 
crept into his old flue, he might not have power 
to get out without his consent. St. Peter said, 
“Friend smith, beware what thou dost. These 
are all wishes that can bring thee no advantage ; 
be wise and let the remaining one be for ever- 
lasting life with the blessed in heaven.” The 


| smith was not to be put out of his way, and 


thus proceeded: ‘‘My fourth wish is that my 
green cap may belong to me forever, and that 
whenever I sit down upon it no power or force 
may be able to drive me away.” This also re- 
ceived the fiat. Thereupon our Lord went his 
way with Peter, and the smith lived some years 
longer with his old woman. At the end of this 
time grim Death appeared and summoned him 
to the other world. ‘‘Stop a moment,” said 
the smith, “let me just put on a clean shirt, 
meanwhile you may pick some of the pears on 
yonder tree.” Death climbed up the tree, but 
he could not get down again; he was forced to 





| and be with thee presently.” 
| not rise again from his seat, and was obliged to 


submit to the smith’s terms, and promised him 


| a@ respite of twenty years before he returned. 


When the twenty years were expired he again 
appeared, and in the name of the Lord and St. 
Peter commanded him to go along with him. 
‘*Sit down,” said the smith, ‘‘upon my anvil, 


to cheer me, and take leave of my old woman, 
But Death could 


promise the smith a delay of another twenty 
years. When these had elapsed the devil came 


|and would fain have dragged away the smith 


by force. ‘‘Halloa, fellow!” said the latter, 
“that won’t do! I have other letters, and 
whiter than thou, with thy black carta bianca. 
| But if thou art srch a conjuror as to imagine 
that thou hast any power over me, let us see 
if thou canst get into this rusty old flue.” No 





STRAYED AND STOLEN. 





sooner said than the devil slipped into the flue. | r + 7 
The smith and his men put the flue into the | STRAYED AND STOLEN. 

fire, then carried it unto the anvil, and then | OW hot it was—close, sultry, and oppress- 
hammered away at the Old One most unmerci- | ive! Five o'clock in the afternoon of a 
fully. He howled and begged and prayed; | blazing August day, and not the shadow of a 
and at last promised that he would have no-| passing cloud to soften the fierce, white heat of 
thing to do with the smith to all eternity if he | the sun’s slowly descending beams—not a breath 
would but let him go. At length the smith’s | of air to revive the dusty herbage or cool the 
guardian angel made his appearance. The face of the earth, upon which those scorching 
business was now serious. He was obliged to| beams came slanting down, like sharp arrows 
go; the angel conducted him to hell. The of light, smiting where they fell! 

devil whom he had so terribly belabored was | Hotter, and still hotter, even as the day waned 
just then attending the gate; he looked out at to its close, as if the burning Day-King actually 
the little window, but quickly shut it again, and | drew nearer to the shrinking earth as he de- 
would have nothing to do with the smith, The | scended from his proud place in the heavens. 
angel then conducted him to the gate of heaven. | Yet along the distant highway, treeless and bare, 
St. Peter refused to admit him. ‘Let me just which led to the nearest town, and upon the 


peep in,” said the smith, “that I may see how | 


unsheltered and elevated line of which the sun's 


it looks there.” No sooner was the wicket | rays fell with unmitigated fierceness, till dry 
opened than the smith threw in his cap and | and whitening in the heat, it looked like the 


said, “‘ Thou knowest it is my property, I must 


| trail left by the caravan through the bleached 


goand fetchit.” Then slipping past, he clapped and sterile sands of the desert, three figures 
himself down upon it, and said, “Now I am| were slowly but steadily moving; half seen, 


sitting on my own property; I should like to 


| half enveloped in the stifling clouds of dust 


see who dares drive me away from it.” And| which their own weary feet were upraising. 


so the smith got into heaven at last. 





IN THE SMOKE. 


I sar on the shore beyond the city 

And watched the smoke clouds rise 
From a thousand fires, and blend and spread, 
In a slumbrous bank low overhead, 

Between the roofs and skies. 


Dark jets with a writhing, serpent motion, 
And ragged sheets of brown, 

And threads of silver like mountain rills, 

And crested billows like cloudland hills, 
And scattered flakes of down. 


And every separate sheet and column, 
Thread-flake and billow, told 

The history of its birth below, 

By forge or furnace or hearth-fire’s glow, 
In hue and fringe and fold. 


And more; to my thought they took the likeness 
Of else unpictured things ; 

One held the shadows of grimy men, 

Another a spectral hand and pen, 
A third a spirit’s wings. 


There drifted in glitteriug convolutions 
A sun-hued India shawl; 

The rags of a beggar fluttered here; 

A cradled infant rocked softly near 
The shadow of a brawl. 


A line of silver bore slowly upward 
A wreath of orange blooms, 

A hearse in a sable column slow 

Rolled off and entered the clond bank low 
In deepening funeral glooms. 


Life with its features ever changing, 
And death with changeless face, 

Joy, toil, and luxury, want and pain, 

Pictured in motion, form, or stain, 
Found in the smoke a place. 


And the low bank drew them in and mingled 
All in its shadowy pall, 
Darkness by labor, thought, strife, trade, 
Darkness by luxury, joy, love, made 
With sunlight over all. 


Vout. XXXIV.—No. 203.—Rr 





Of these three persons the first, who was some 
rods in advance of the other two, was a woman, 
if that term must of necessity be given to any 
thing so unfeminine and repulsive in person and 
manner. She was of middle age—tall, gaunt, 
and muscular, with ‘‘ yagrancy” written all over 
her as plainly as if it had been branded upon 
her brow or printed in large letters upon her 
back. That she was of foreign origin was equal- 
ly patent to every eye, for, through the merey 
of Heaven, such as she are not indigenous to our 
American soil; still, though it was easy to say 
at a glance that she was not an American, it 
would have puzzled an expert to say to what 
soil she did belong. Possibly had she been 
askéd the question, she would have said she 
was Scotch-Irish, which is a common answer 
among persons of her class; but this would have 
told but little of the story, for her antecedents 
had been so mixed and intermingled in a long 
line of poverty, sin, and shame that it was im- 
possible to guess if Scotch or Irish, Dutch or 
German, Portuguese, Jew, Gipsy, Indian, or 
Negro predominated in the mongrel thing who 
seemed to have united in one all the least 
pleasing attributes of all her races, 

Her dress, which was dirty, ragged, and 
scanty, consisted of a short, rusty, black skirt, 
which barely reached to the top of the man’s 
boots which she wore, and this was surmounted 
by a thick but tattered plaid woolen shawl, which 
was wrapped about the upper part of her person 
as if the day had been a wintry storm instead 
of a burning dog-day. A dirty cap, with wide 
flaunting cotton border, was crowned by a man’s 
straw-hat, less conspicuous now, to be sure, than 
it would have been a few years ago, when wo- 
man was less covetous of masculine apparel 
than at present. Her face was pitted, swarthy, 
and sunburnt, to which habits of gross intem- 
perance had added an almost purplish hue ; the 
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features coarse, sensual, and revolting, with 
crisp, wiry, black hair, above the low-hung 
brows, which had a trick of shutting down over 


the narrow, red eyes, whose expression varied | 
only from stupid imbecility to low cunning or | 


ungoverned rage. She bore a huge pack upon 
her back, strapped across her breast and shoul- 
ders, as a man might have carried it; and the 
brawny arms which were folded behind her to 
help to support her burden were tanned, hairy, 
and muscular, as the arms of a laboring man. 
She held a short clay pipe between her discol- 
ored and broken teeth, and was smoking as she 
walked—which occupation did not, however, in- 
terfere with the occasional utterance of a choice 
oath in some one of the deep guttural languages 
which were all her mother tongues; while she 
plodded on with steady, dogged determination, 
throwing up the dust right and left, and only 
turning from time to time to encourage by oath 
or menace the lagging steps of her two follow- 
ers. 

Of these the nearest to her in the line of 
march was a stolid-looking boy, of about a 
dozen years or more; freckled, red-haired, and 
wide-mouthed; heated, weary, and travel-worn; 
with ungainly limbs and awkward gait; yet a 
Yankee, and with an expression so honest, kind, 
and truthful, it seemed as if time, circumstance, 
and education might yet strip him of his coarse 


exterior, and polish the rough gem which was | 
He was limping pain- 


now incrusted with dirt. 
fully along, barefooted, over the burning dirt of 


the turnpike road ; and he, too, bore a large pack, 
which was suspended over his shoulder upon a 
stout stick, and carried another and smaller one 
in his arms. 

The third and last person in the procession 
was a little girl, a delicate child of possibly six | 


years old, wholly and entirely unlike either of 
her companions, although her dress denoted her 
as belonging to them. She carried no bundle, 
and was enveloped from head to foot in an old, 
tattered, waterproof cloak, which, being orig- 
inally intended for a much taller person, reached 
to the ground about her, and had to be held up 
as she walked. She wore upon her head a 


huge coal-scuttle thing of a bonnet, of the kind | 


known as a “shaker,” which had at least the 
merit of protecting her from the sun, for it was 
so deep and extended so far beyond her little 
face that she looked as if she stood under the 
roof of a porch. She was fair and delicate, 
with pure, finely-grained complexion, finely-cut 
features, and short, curling hair; with large, 
sweet, violet eyes, and long, thick-fringed lash- 
es; but she was flushed and over-wearied, and 
there was a strange look about her eyes, as if 


their expression had been suddenly struck out | 


of them. She rarely raised them, plodding on 
with her head bent down, and staggering along 
with weak, uncertain steps, like one who walks 
in sleep; but when she did lift them, their 
dreamy, lost, bewildered look was pitiful to see— 


it was almost like looking into the open eyes of | 


the dead. Yet she made no complaint, nor 


uttered any sound save a low moaning, which 
she seemed alike unconscious of and unable to 
suppress. 

They were toiling up a long sandy hill now, 
and as their weary feet slackened in speed, 
their leader stopped half-way up and shook her 
clenched hand at the loiterers: “Hurry up! 
hurry up! do ye hear me? both of ye! Do 
ye think I'll be waiting for sich brats as ye? 
Not I! Walk up, you Jim! Walk up, you 
| little mischief! Hurry yourself, you bag of 
lazy bones! or I'll know the reason why.” The 
boy quickened his pace, and came within speak- 
ing distance of the virago: 

‘*Marm,” he said, deprecatingly and humbly, 
‘*please! I don’t think that Jess can hurry up; 
her little legs is all wore out, and it is awful hot! 
She can’t but jest stand now; and I guess she 
can’t go no faster, no how!” 

‘*Don’t tell me!” said the woman, savagely, 
administering a sharp blow upon his face as she 
spoke; ‘‘don’t go to tell me she can’t! 
she can! and I say she shall! 
to come it over me that way. I ain’t that soft 
yer take meto be, I tell you! If she can’t walk, 
let her go on her fours. Go back, you, and tell 
her I'll teach her to walk, and dance too; and 
mind you and make her hurry up, or I'll teach 
yer both to walk Spanish ‘fore I'm done wid 
yer. Do ye hear?” 

With a sad look of helpless and hopeless in- 
dignation upon his coarse but honest features 
the boy turned away from the termagant. ‘‘ You 
be—jamed! you darned old chicken-hawk !” he 
said ; which was the nearest approach to a dead- 
ly oath with which his Puritanical childhood 
had invested him, and he retraced his weary 

| steps to rejoin his little companion. 

“ Jess!” he said, speaking with a forced cheer- 
fulness he was far from feeling—‘‘ come, little 
Jess! you must hurry up, marm says; see now 
lif yer can’t kind ’er chipper up, and go a bit 
| faster; do, now, that’s a good gal!” 

**T can’t!” said the poor, weary child, lifting 
her strange eyes tohis face. “I can’t, Jim; I 
am all tired out.” 

“Poor little Jess! Yes, dear, I know yer 
be,” said the boy, with a look and tone of com- 
| passionate tenderness scarcely in keeping with 
| his rough exterior. ‘‘ Poor little Jess!” he re- 
peated, looking sadly down upon her ; “and I’m 
| loth to tell yer, I be; but—yer see, marm’s as 
|mad as fire, and as savage as a she-bear, I 
| dun’no what’s come over her, but I don’t like 
‘her looks to-day. When she has that are red 
| light in her eyes she means mischief, as sure as 
| you're alive! Do try to hurry up a little bit, or 
| I’m feared she'll kil yer; she’s wicked enough!” 
“Let her,” said the child, speaking in a 
languid, monotone voice; ‘‘let her, Jim, if 
she wants to. I sometimes wish she would; 
/wouldn’t it be good to be dead and cool, and 
|sleep in the fresh, cold earth? Oh! Jim, my 
feet are blistered, and my head aches, and I’m 
so tired, oh! so tired and hot; I can’t go any 
i faster; I can hardly go at all!” 


I say 
Don’t yer try 
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“You poor little thing!” said Jim, kindly. 
‘*She is too hard on yer; an old skeer-crow! 
so she is. I'd kerry yer on my back if I could, 
Jess; yer know I would jest as soon as not 
if I could; but, yer see, I can’t; and marm 
wouldn’t let me if I could—least ways I don't 
guess she would.” 

“No!” said little Jess, ‘‘ you can’t carry me, 
Jim; thank you all the same, though. You've 
got my pack, and your own too, already, and 
you can’t hardly carry both of them now; and 
you've lent me your shoes too. You can’t help 
me any more, Jim.” 

“Yes, I can, too!” said the boy, cheerfully, a 
new idea dawning in his fertile Yankee mind. 
** You jest see, now; wait a bit; there now, I'll 
jest turn this old lether strap round behind, and 
you ketch a holt of it with both yer hands ; keep 
a holt on it by both ends, and I'll tug yer along ; 
that'll help yer some, see if it don’t; you keep 
right behind me, and marm won't see. There, 
now, that’s right; and here we go. I'm a tug- 
steamer, and you're the good ship Jess; and 
I'll get you safe into port, Cheerily now, cheer- 
ily now! and here we go; cheerily here, and 
cheerily there, and cheerily now, and here we 
go;” and poor Jim, tired and weary with his 
own burden, began to whistle a merry tune 
to enliven his little, helpless companion as he 
braced himself to toil up the hill. 

They were nearly up now; and the woman 
who had preceded them, having reached the 
summit, had stopped to rest ; and, lowering her 
pack to the ground, was sitting upon it, still 
smoking, and impatiently waiting for them to 
come up to her, with a sullen scowl upon her 
dark, sinister face. 

‘You keep right behind me, Jess,” said the 
boy, speaking over his shoulder without turning | 
round; ‘‘and when we get ’most up to her you 
jest quit holt of the strap, and cast off, will | 
yer?” and he resumed his tune. 

As the young pedestrians drew near the old 
woman a carriage, which had been toiling up | 
the long, steep ascent behind them, reached the | 
summit at the same time, and the driver stopped | 
to breathe his panting horses, who, smoking and | 
snorting, tossed up their heads, and shook them- 
selves in their harness, as if in relief after the 
heavy strain in the intense heat; and one of 
the gentlemen who occupied the carriage lean- 
ing out addressed some trifling question to the | 
children. Little Jess, who stood nearest to the 
sarriage, stepped forward to answer him; and 
as she did so she instinctively pushed back the 
huge bonnet which concealed and almost blind- | 
ed her. 

As the sweet little innocent face, with 
its pretty baby features, and great mournful | 
dreamy eyes, was thus revealed to him, the gen- 
tleman started as in surprise, and turned a quick, 
suspicious glance from the child to her two com- 
panions. ‘ Does this little girl belong to you?” | 
he said to the woman, with a look of cool dis- | 
pleasure. “And why do you let her walk in | 
such a day as this—a day to try the strength of 


| it a-coming all day. 





horses? She is too young and delicate for such 
a tramp as this; she has not the strength for 
is.” 

In a moment the woman had caught little 
Jess and drawn her down upon her lap, and 
folding her arms about her and clasping her to 
her bosom in such a way as effectually to hide 
the child’s face, she commenced to rock her to 
and fro with assumed tenderness as she an- 
swered in her whining, beggar tones: 

“True for ye, yer Honor! Sure, and yer 
Honor’s right, she’s not that fit for it, the poor 
babby! but what is poor folks to do? She's 
me grandchild, and I’m taking her to town to 
get advice for her; for she’s sickening, yer Hon- 
or, the same way as her poor mother sickened, 
and she’s not long dead. A few pennies, yer 
Honor, jest to help the lone woman to get food 
and medicine for the poor babby, and she the 
last one that’s left to me; and good luck to you 
and yours; a few pennies, your Honor.” And 
she held out the child’s little hand, grasping it 
by the wrist, to receive the expected alms. 

The gentleman looked at the repulsive ob- 
ject before him with disgust and suspicion ; 
but the child's look of mournful endurance had 
touched him to the heart. He had no time 
for investigation; and as the driver gathered 
up his reins he dropped a liberal bounty into 


| the little hand thus unwillingly extended to re- 
ceive it, and the carriage moved on. 


For a few moments the woman retained her 
seat and her attitude, still rocking the child 
slowly backward and forward, until the car- 
riage, descending the hill, had turned round a 
corner which hid her from view; then, sud- 


| denly rising, she grasped the littie girl by the 


shoulder and shook her with a ferocity which 
threatened to shake the breath of life entirely 
out of the little gasping blue lips. 

“You try that trick agin, me beauty,” she 
said, “‘and see what yer will get by it, yer 
young fox, you! Try it agin, I tell yer, when 
next any quality stops to speak to yer, and I'll 
strip yer pretty red and white skin from yer 
face wid me nails. You jest try it agin, do 
you hear, you young trollop, and you'll see 
what comes of it—that’s all!” And with an- 
other violent shake she flung the child angrily 
from her, and lifting up her pack descended 
the hill. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim! what did I do?” sobbed the 
panting and terrified child, when she was able 
to speak, to Jim, whose arm had caught and 
sustained her little breathless form as the old 
woman flung her aside. ‘‘Oh, Jim, Jim! tell 
me what did I do?” 

‘**Nothin’—yer didn’t do nothin’ as I knows 
of,” said Jim, soothingly. ‘But don’t yer 
mind, Jess dear—it’s over now, I guess; she’s 
spit her spite for this time, I reckon. I seen 
She’s been jest as cross 
as two sticks. I knew somebody had got to 
take it. I'm sorry it fell to you instead of me 
—that’s all. But I’m glad she didn’t kill you ; 
I ’most wonder she did not. But come along 
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now, Jess; it’s all down hill now, and growing 
cooler. It’s all down hill to the bridge, and 
then I know the way warm ‘ll take; I’ve been 
here afore; she'll turn to the right and make 
for the tavern in the street jest over the bridge. 
Lor! it ain't no ways at all; and then we'll 
haye supper, and you can rest nicely. Come, 
Jess dear; it’s ony a little way furder, and all 
down hill—come now.” 

And the children renewed their walk, Jess 
erying silently and perhaps unconsciously, the 
big tears dropping «unheeded and unchecked 
upon the dusty pathway, for she was too much 
exhausted for passionate weeping. As they 
entered the town, or rather city, the boy’s pre- 
dictions were verified. Mrs. O'Leary, after 
crossing the bridge, turned aside into a narrow 
street or lane, and entered a public house of 
the lowest pretensions. Here, having deposit- 
ed her pack upon the floor, she went out to or- 
der her supper, while little Jess dragged her- 
self into a eorner of the room and sunk down, 
breathing heavily, panting and exhausted, like 
some overdriyen animal, or some wild thing 
hunted to the death; and Jim, depositing his 
load also, crept out into the inn-yard. 

In about half an hour the supper which the 
woman had called for was brought in and placed 
upon the table. It was incongruous in kind 
and coarse in quality, but abundant in quanti- 
ty, consisting of cold meat and potatoes, fried 
bacon and eggs, cabbage, cheese, bread-and- 
butter, pickles, preserves, tea, beer, and some- 


thing nameless in a black, bottle; and Mrs. 
O'Leary, seating herself alone at the table, com- 


menced her evening meal. After she had got 
fairly engaged in this enjoyment Jim peeped 
into the room, and, finding her attention thus 
fully oecupied, he came silently into the apart- 
ment and approached little Jess. The child 
was lying just where. she had thrown herself 
down upon her entranee, but the flush had passed 
from her fair and regular features, and she lay 
there apparently insensible and deathly pale, 
only an occasional gasping sob giving evidence 
that she was still living. Tenderly and noise- 
lessly the boy lifted her slight little form in his 
arms, and bore her out into the yard, | Here, 
having divested her of the heavy water-proof 
cloak, aud propped her up against an angle of 
the little pump shed, he tore off a strip from 
his old neckhandkerchief, and proceeded to 
bathe her little pallid face and nerveless hands 
with cool fresh water from the pump; and grad- 
ually extending his lavations he put back the 
thick, clustering curls from her brow, and bathed 
her whole head, neck, and arms. 

Presently the faint returning color in her lips 
encouraged him in his loving care, and at last 
she opened her dreamy eyes, and recognizing 
her friend she smiled and murmured, faintly, 
‘“‘ That’s good—oh, how good!” ’ 

‘* Yer feel better now, don’t yer, Jess?” said 
the boy, kindly. ‘I'll bet yer do;” and, tak- 
ing off her wide shoes, he tenderly washed the 
tired and way-worn little feet, and gathering 





some cool plantain leaves from the corner of 
the yard, he bound them up; and shaking the 
gravel from the coarse shoes which were his 
own, he replaced them upon her feet. 

‘**Oh, thank you, Jim!” said the child, grate- 
fully. ‘* Aren’t you kind to me?” 

“Yes, I be,” was Jim’s simple answer. Pos- 
sibly had he possessed more powers of language 
he would have said, modestly, ‘‘I wish to be,” 
or ‘‘I try to be;” but poor Jim was no orator— 
he only knew that he felt kindly to the poor 
lonely child thus thrown upon his compassion ; 
and feeling so, he did not hesitate to own it. 
The remark was not courtly, perhaps, but it was 
undoubtedly sincere, which is better. 

** And now,” he said, as, after washing her 
hair, he pulled a forlorn-looking bit of broken 
comb, from his pocket and hastily smoothed the 
glossy, disordered curls which twined around 
his fingers—‘*‘now I'll kerry yer back, Jess; 
and don’t yer make the leastest mite of noise, 
and maybe she hain’t missed us.” 

This conjecture proyed correct, for the wo- 
man, having satisfied the fiercest impulses of 
hunger and thirst, had reached the contempla- 
tive stage of her conviviality, and was sitting 
with both arms extended on the table, a knife 
and fork in either hand, grasped by the handle, 
and held upright in the red fists which rested 
on the board before her. 

“JT guess she’s ena’most done now,” whis- 
pered Jim, encouragingly, as he replaced little 
Jess in her corner; and sure enough, after two 
or three more consultations of the black bottle, 
the woman rose, reeling from the table. Light- 
ing her pipe again, she turned and addressed 
the children : 

“Yer may come now, yer brats, and get yer 
supper; and then off to bed wid ye. I'm going 
out—you, Jim, do yer hear? Maybe I'll be 
late, ye need not wait for me; if I don’t see 
you in the morning yer knows yer work—meet 
me here at noon, look yer, and mind yer have 
arnt yer living, both on yer; if not—” <A shake 
of the fist and a threatening scowl filled up the 
meaning pause. 

‘* Now then, Jess, for our supper,” said Jim, 
as the termagant departed—‘‘ I’m most awful 
hungry, and so I guess be you: seemed to me I 
couldn't hardly wait till the old catamount 
cleared out. This cold meat looks mighty 
good, I tell yer, and here’s cheese too: I’m 
powerful fond of cheese, ain't you? Come, 
Jess, we'll have a real good supper, won’t we ? 
Why! I declare to goodness I’m as hungry as 
a bear!” 

Yet, in spite of his avowal of hunger, which 
was not assumed, Jim attended to the wants 
of his little eompanion before he began his own 
meal. He spread her a thick slice of bread 
and butter, helped her to cold meat, cheese, 
and tea, and then he gave his attention to his 
own wants. 

** Jess!” said the boy, presently, ‘‘here is 
some beer, do you love it? I dun’no if it is 
good for little gals or not, I’m sure I don’t. 


? 
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Do you want some, Jess? if you do, you shall | 
have some whether or no!” 

“T don’t know,” said little Jess, ‘‘let me | 
taste, will you?” 

Jim poured out a glassful and handed it to 
her;- she touched it with her sweet lips and | 
passed it back to him with a shudder of re- | 
pulsion. 

‘*T don’t like it, Jim—it tastes bitter, I do 
not want it.” 

‘¢Well, so much the better,” said the boy; 
‘*T guess milk and tea is better for little gals, | 
any way; but I love it, and I guess it won't 
hurt me, so here goes;” and he drank off the 
glassful which she had rejected. 

‘* What is in the bottle, Jim ? is it molasses ?” 
asked the child, innocently. 

** Molasses! no,” said the boy, solemnly ; ‘‘I 
guess it ain’t! it’s pizon, Jess! pizon for sich | 
as you and I—sich pizon as killed my poor 
father. Don’t ever you go to touch it for your 
life, Jess—never as long as yer live!” 

“No!” said little Jess, ‘I won't—I don’t | 
want to.” 

Little more was said by the children until 
their supper was over, and then Jim said, | 
“This has been a hard day’s work, Jess; but,” | 
he added, reverently, ‘‘ that’s a good supper— 
may the Lord make us thankful!” 

‘** What do you say that for?” asked the little 
girl, slipping down from her chair and coming 
round to him, ‘‘did the Lord give it to us, 
Jim?” 


** Well, yes, I s’pose so,” said Jim, reflecting 
a moment; “He gives us our daily bread, yer 
know, and takes care on us, don’t he ?” 


“T don’t know,” said the child. ‘ Yes, may- 
be he does; but I think you take care of me | 
more than he or any body else does, don’t | 
you?” 

“Yes, I try to,” said her companion; “| 
hey took some care on yer ever since you was 
borned,” 

‘*Have you?” said the child, wonderingly, 
‘so long as that? Why, Jim! can you remem- 
ber when I was born ?” 

**To be sure I can,” said Jim, confidently ; 
“"tain’t so very long ago nuther as to be very 
hard to remember, Jess.” 

* And have I lived with you and marm ever 
since I was born?” asked little Jess, a shade 
of wistful inquity stealing into her vague but 
strangely beautiful eyes. 

‘“*Oh yes,” said Jim, “ ever since—why not ?” 

“Ever since I was a little baby,” repeated 
the child, sadly and musingly. 

‘*No,” said Jim, laughing; ‘‘I didn’t say 
baby—I don’ no nothing "bout yer when yer was 
a baby. I said when yer was borned.” 

“* Well,” said Jess, ‘“‘and wasn’t I a baby 
then ?” 

““No; not by no means,” said Jim; ‘yer 
warn’t no baby at all; but jest a real, nice, 
putty little gal. Baby? no, not a bit of it.” 

“But, Jim,” persisted little Jess, “if you 
remember when I was born, you must remem- 











| borned. 


ber when I was a baby—-people are always ba- 
bies when they are born, Jim.” 

‘** They be ?” said Jim, doubtfully. ‘‘Do tell? 
I didn’t know that, I'm sure. Well, you warn'’t 
one, any way. Why, I remember jest as well 
when marm brought yer home under her cloak, 
and I know yer warn’t no baby then, but a real 
putty little gal—not so very much littler than 
yer be now, but jest as putty as yer could be; 
and yer was drest to kill—with an el’gant white 
gownd, and red and gold things round yer neck 
and arms, and curls as long as my arm. I 
s'posed that was the way yer was drest up in 
Heaven before you come down here to be 
But marm, she cut off all yer curls, 
close to yer head, and took off all yer putty 
things, and I guess she sold them; and she put 
old cloes on yer, and told me yer name was 
Jess, and yer was to be my little sister, and I 
never mistrusted but what yer was borned then. 
Yer was fast asleep when yer come, and every 


| time yer waked up and cried marm she put a 


handkerchief to yer mouth to stop yer crying, 


}and you'd go to sleep agin jest as quick as 


quick could be; and when at last yer did wake 
up without crying yer was real stupid, and 
didn’t know hardly nothin’.” 

“ Jim,” said the little girl, ‘‘are you sure 
this is real true, or is it a make-up story ?” 

** True?” said Jim; ‘* yes, to be sure it is, 
I ain't a making of it up, not a word of it. I 
remember it all jest as well as can be—why, 
"twas ony about a year ago.” 

The poor little girl looked at him in her sad- 
ly puzzled way, putting up her hand to her 
head, as she often did. 

** Jim,” she said at last, ‘* sometimes I have 
thought I remembered something, or as if I 
was just going to remember something”—she 
faltered, paused a moment, and then went on: 
“ But whenever I try to think it all goes away 
from me, and I have thought it might be only 
a dream I'd had, and not a remember at all; 
but if you remember, too, it must be true, Oh!” 
she said, as the short-lived look of intelligence 
faded from her misty but sadly-beautiful eyes 
—“ Oh, if I only cou/d remember! but I can’t, 
Jim! I can't—I can’t; it has all gone again.” 

** Well, never you mind about it now, Jess,” 
said Jim, as the little girl paused, her mind ap- 
parently drifting off again into the fogs of for- 
getfulness. ‘‘I dare say it will all come back 
to yer when yer ain't thinking of trying to re- 
member. But don’t yer let marm ketch sound 
or sense of all this; if yer do, I guess she'll 
give us both on us sumthin’ to remember to our 
dying days. And now, Jess, I guess we'd bet- 
ter go to bed: I’m sure I'm as tired as a mill- 
horse, and I guess you be too; so come along 
—let’s go and sleep.” 

Guided by Jim, who had occupied the same 
quarters before, the children made their way to 
a large attic with a number of pallet beds on 
the floor. 

“ Oh, botheration!” said Jim, *‘ ain’t it aw- 
ful hot here—hot as Tanteribogus! But never 
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mind, there’s a good wind outside, and I'll open 
the winders, and then I guess we'll sleep with- 
out rocking.” 

This was done, and then Jim drew one of 
the little beds near the open window, and Jess, 
kneeling reverently down, clasped her little | 
hands, and bending her fair head, repeated her | 
“* Now I lay me,” in low, sweet, musical tones ; | 
then, suiting the action to the word, she calm- 
ly ‘‘laid her down to sleep.” 

Presently from the other side of the room 
came the less musical murmur of Jim’s simple 
orisons— 

“Four corners to my bed! 
Four angels overhead! 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
Hold the horse that I ride on." 
‘** Bless the bed that I sleep on,” sleepily cor- 
rected the voice of little Jess. 

** No, it ain’t nuther,” said Jim—*“ TI said it 
right; that’s the way my grandmarm taught 
me, ‘way up to Connecticut ; and, by George, I 
guess she knew. Didn’t you know that was 
the right way to say it, Jess?” 

‘*No,” said Jess, “I always thought it was 
the other way.” 

‘* Well it ain’t,” said the boy—‘‘my way is 
the right way.” 

‘* Maybe so,” said little Jess, pleasantly ; ‘*I 
dare say you know best. Good-night.” 

But Jim was not quite satisfied that he was 
right after all. ‘‘ Jess,” he called out a few 
moments later, “I guess I know how it is— 
they teach the gals to say it one way, and the 
boys say it t’other way—don’t yer think so ?” 

“Yes, Jim,” said little Jess, who was already 
half-way to the Land of Dreams ; but present- 
ly she half rose in her low bed, and peering 
across the dim attic in search of her friend and 
companion. 

‘* Jim,” she whispered, with trembling tones 
—‘* Jim—Jim—have you gone to bed yet ?” 

“ Yes,” said Jim, ‘just turned in, ‘snug as 
a bug in a biscuit ;’ do you want any thing ?” 

** You are not asleep, are you, Jim ?” was the 
next question. 

“Did I ever? No, Jess, I should think 
not,” laughed Jim, rather sleepily. 

‘Do you think there are any rats and mice 
here, Jim?” This was asked’ in such trembling 
tones. ‘*Oh! Jim, I am almost sure I felt 
one !” 

‘Oh no! I guess not. Rats and mice? 
Oh no! I am sure and sartin there ain’t.” 

“ But, Jim, I am so afraid of them.” 

‘‘Qh nonsense! they won’t hurt yer. You 
go to sleep like a good gal, and I'll engage they 
won't hurt yer. Rats and mice don’t hurt good 
little gals, you know.” 

‘*T know,” sobbed the child; ‘‘ but maybe I 
ain't good enough, Jim?” 

‘*Oh yes, you be; bully for you, Jess! Why 
you're good enough for any thing.” 

‘* But stop awake a moment, Jim,” said Jess, 
for whom the fear of rats had murdered sleep ; 
“if you please, I want to ask you something.” | 





What do you want—a 


“Well, ask away! 
drink of water?” 

**No, oh no! I want to know is marm your 
mother ?” ‘ 

““My mother? what, marm!” cried Jim, 
springing up into a sitting posture in the zeal 
of his filial indignation. ‘No, not a bit of it! 
no, not by two chalks. My mother was a wo- 
man, a decent and respectable woman, not like 
this old squaw. My mother! I remember her 
well enough, though she died when I was a lit- 
tle feller; she was sick a good while, and father 
he got discouraged, he sot every thing by her; 
and when she died he went to the bad; and 
then he took marm, or she took him, and then 
he went to the bad double-quick. I held on 
till he died, I allers meant to, ‘cause he was 
allers good to mother and me; and when he 
died I cal’clated to quit marm, cut andrun. I 
know where my folks live, way up to Connecti- 
cut; and I know what their names is; and 
they’re decent sort of folks too. Iam sartin they 
would do for me if I could get to them; and 
I've got money enough saved up and hid to 
take me there; but—” He paused. 

“Oh, but Jim! Jim! if you do go, what 
will become of me ?” sobbed Jess. 

‘That's so—that’s jest it,” said the boy; 
“that’s why I don’t go. Yer’d better believe I 
won't leave yer with that old she-dragon, that’s 
a fact; I staid by for father, and I'll hang on 
for you. I'll stay till I can lay up enough to 
take you too, or I'll never go—that yer may be 
sure on; and when I get as much as will kerry 
us there, won't we cut and run? Oh, Jess! 
where my folks live yer can have roast apples 
any time, and as much pumpkin and milk as 
yer can eat, and the woods is chock-full of nuts 
and berries. And now you be a good gal and 
go to sleep and dream about it.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you, Jim! how good 
you are; but wait one moment: I want to ask you, 
how can you get the money? is it what we beg?” 

“No indeed!” said Jim, scornfully, ‘‘ I guess 
it isn’t; not by no means; marm makes us beg, 
and we can’t help it, and what I gets I gives to 
her. I don’t want no charity; my folks ain't 
beggars, L guess. But sometimes, yer know, [ 
gets a little job of work, to hold a horse, or run 
an errand, or kerry things home from the mark- 
et, and then they pays me, that’s honest money, 
and I keeps it. And one of these days, when I 
gets a little more, you and I will quit, and make 
tracks for my folkses place; and now good- 
night, you go to sleep, and let me, for I’m tired 
ena’most to death’s door!” 

There was a short silence, and then poor lit- 
tle Jess broke forth again with, 

‘‘Oh, Jim! Jim! you are not asleep yet, are 
you?” 

‘“‘No,” said Jim, good-naturedly. ‘‘ And I 
ain’t likely to be, as I see. How can a feller 
hope,to go to sleep if you keep a hailing of him 
so? What is it now?” 

“ Jim, there are rats here; I felt one run over 
my feet.” 


” 








‘‘Pooh! nonsense, Jess! I don’t believe it.” 

‘*Look! look! Jim! there, just on the win- 
dow, in the moonlight—see !” 

‘By the living gingerbread, so there is!” 
said Jim. “Well, I did not believe it. Hold 
on a bit; keep still. I saw a nice old mouser 
down stairs—a regular old muff of a cat—I'll 
go down and bring her up.” 

In a few moments the boy came back. 
‘¢There,” he said, laughing, as he shut the 
door and put down his prize—‘‘ I’ve rubbed her 
sides and all her old paws with all the butter 


we left on the table, and I guess it will take | 
her all night to lick herself clean; so she'll have | 


to keep awake any how she can fix it; and 


being awake she'll look after the rats and mice | 


for us. And now do go to sleep, and let me, 
for I’m powerful sleepy—that’s a fact.” 


Trusting to the care of this singular watcher | 
the two neglected children dropped off into 
quiet and dreamless slumbers; and if the holy 


angels watched over them too they did not 
know it; and when morning roused them, their 
feline companion, who had, as Jim predicted, 
spent the whole night in restoring her glossy 
fur to its proper condition, was sitting on the 
window ledge, winking and blinking in the sun’s 
early rays. The children’s toilets were more 
quickly made; they had, like her, but one suit 


apiece for day and night, and no power like | 


hers to clean and restore them; but going down 
to the pump they washed their faces and hands, 
and again Jim combed little Jess’s shining curls, 
and gathering two full-blown roses from the inn 
door he twisted them in among the little girl's 
glossy hair. 

“There, Jess!” he said, holding her off at 
arm’s-length, and surveying her with much sat- 
isfaction—‘ I declare if you don’t look jest like 
a picter, with them red roses in yer hair! Yer 
do so /—that’s a fact, and no two ways about it!” 
And certainly no artist’s hand, however skillful, 
could have improved the effect of the simple 
and hasty arrangement which the boy’s clumsy 
fingers had produced. 

As Mrs. O'Leary had not returned, or if so, 
was still invisible, possibly still sleeping off the 
effects of the last night’s orgies, Jim did not 
dare to call for any breakfast, and the children 
went out upon their day’s quest, upon the 
strength of the last night’s supper; but that 
was little to them, they were used to such pri- 
vations, and the mere fact that they were to be 
out of their tormentor's presence for a while 
made for them a sufficient holiday. They went 
through the lower and poorer parts of the city 
first, wandering on through many streets, round 
wharves, and market-places, and stores, where 
early clerks were busy opening doors and taking 
down shutters; sometimes successful, sometimes 
otherwise ; oftenest receiving charity from per- 
sons whose poverty was only a little less grind- 
ing than their own than from the more favored 
classes ; until Jim declared it was late enough 
to try a better quarter of the city, and thither 
they bent their steps, 
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***Tain’t no use in life, you see,” he remarked 
sagely, to the acquiescent little Jess, “ for to go 
to gentlefolk’s houses so very airly ; the gentle- 
folks they ain’t up, and the help is apt to be dis- 
gruntled and fretty in the morning; but come 
toward noon, why they comes to and feels bet- 
ter, and I guess we might as well begin among 
them now.” And followed by his meek little 
companion, who never thought of questioning 
the wisdom of any of his arrangements, he led 
the way to a more fashionable quarter; and, 
taking the houses in turn, they went in altern- 
ately to solicit charity. 

At length they came to an elegant and cost- 
ly mansion, with stone front and lofty steps, in 
the small court-yard of which, inclosed in a 
costly stone balustrade, a man was busily ar- 
ranging some choice dahlias. Little Jess, with 
whom the love of flowers seemed to be almost 
a passion, stopped to admire them. As she stood 
thus, peering through the closed gate, her little 
face pressed against the quaintly wrought iron, 
the door before her opened and a little girl 
| about her own age, but dressed in all the full- 
| ness of wealth and fashion, came airily out upon 
| the piazza, and the quick eye of Jess took in 
| her whole figure at a glance. 

**Oh, Jim, Jim, look at her!” whispered the 
| child. ‘* Look—look at her little boots, and her 
sunshade! Oh, Jim!” she continued, a sud- 
| den flush passing over her face. “I had a sun 
| shade once, and just such boots, Jim ;” and she 
|turned full upon him in wondering inquiry, 
“ Where are they?” 
Before Jim had time to reply to the eager 
whisper, however, the little lady had advanced 
| to the head of the steps and addressed the 
| servant : 

** John, nurse says you may go for the car- 
| riage now; I am all dressed, and mamma will 
| be ready in five minutes, she says.” 

As the man thus bidden dropped his tools and 

left the yard, little Jess, wild-eyed and breath- 
| less, sprung through the unfolding gate, and, 
| bounding up the steps, caught the little girl by 
the hand: 
| ‘*Ts mamma here, and nurse?” she said, in 
| a flush of eagerness which almost deprived her 
| of the 
nurse ? 


power of utterance—‘ Mamma and 
Oh, take me to them, take me to 
them! Oh, I do so want to see mamma!” 
“Go away, you little dirty beggar!” said 
the young lady, rudely withdrawing her hand, 
and giving the intruder a sudden push which 


| nearly sent her headlong down the stone steps ; 


| 


| but Jess was agile as a young fawn, and spring 
| ing up, she caught the girl’s embroidered robes 
| in her little soiled hands. 

‘*Oh, take me to mamma!” she pleaded with 
passionate earnestness—‘‘Oh, do take me to 
mamma; I know she wants to see me!” 

“She don’t!” said the other, scornfally ; 
“vou dirty little beggar! Let go my dress!” 
| And extricating her flounces with difficulty 
| from Jess’s eager grasp, she sprang over the 
| threshold and endeavored to close the door; 
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but she was not quick enough to exclude Jess, 
who pressed closely after her; and when the 
heavy door swung to upon its polished hinges 
it shut, inclosing both the children within the 
narrow vestibule. 

The little lady of the house, finding herself 
in such close proximity to the little tatterdema- 
lion, was really frightened at the pertinacity of 
her tormentor; she screamed aloud, and rushed 
headlong up stairs, but a step as fleet as her 
own was behind her; and now ensued a perfect 
race between the two little girls. On they fled 
pell-mell, pursuer and pursued ; one frantic with 
nervous terror, the other flushed, wild, and 
eager with a newly-awakened hope—‘‘ Mamma 
and nurse”—those talismanic words had struck 
through her long-clouded brain—those familiar 
words had been the key-note which had power 
to unlock the long dormant memory! 

On they fled, up the richly carpeted stairs, 
where their flying feet awoke no echoes, through 
hall and corridor gleaming with stained glass, 
and rich with carving and statuary ; on through 
gayly furnished apartments, with costly paint- 
ings and gorgeous draperies, fled the affrighted 
little hostess, breathless and panting with alarm, 
conscious only of the swift feet behind her, the 
eager hands clutching at her dress ; and, quite 
as heedless of all the treasures of magnificence 
scattered around her, followed little Jess, a new 
intelligence in her eager face, a new meaning 
in her deep, violet eyes; alive only to the one 
thought, that before her were mamma and 
nurse! On and on, until the bursting open of 
a door revealed a splendid dressing-room, and 
with a wild cry from the lips of each of “‘ Mam- 
ma, oh, mamma!” the two children dashed head- 
long into the room together. 

The lady of the house, a handsomely-dressed 
but stern-looking woman, was standing before 
a mirror. She turned and received her terri- 
fied child, who, flinging herself upon her, hid 
her face in her mother’s dress ; while poor lit- 
tle Jess stopped abruptly at the door, and stood, 
pale as marble, with lifted hand and upraised 
foot, like some masterly statue of a woodland 
nymph suddenly arrested in full speed, but with 
wild eyes and beating heart, her new and beau- 
tiful hope crushed, and her very spirit faint with 
her terrible disappointment. 

‘*Tsabella,” said the lady, raising the child’s 
tearful face from its hiding-place, ‘‘ what does 
all this mean? What is all this noise? Who 
is this little girl, and why did you bring her up 
here ?” 

“‘T did not, mamma, I did not!” sobbed Isa- 
bella. ‘I told her not to come, but she would. 
I did not want her; she frightened me. . She 
is a dirty little beggar. Send her away, mam- 
ma; she wouldn’t mind me /” 

“And what did you want, you bold little 
thing ?” inquired the lady. 

But poor Jess, struggling with her grief, had 
no power to speak. 

** Answer me at once,” said the lady, ‘‘ Why 
did you come up into my room ?” 





** Because—because—” sobbed the child, the 
quick tears now falling in showers—‘‘ because 
I did so want to see mamma; and she,” point- 
ing to Isabella—“she said mamma was here ; 
and she is not—she is not.” 

**She is too,” said Isabella; ‘this is mam- 
ma.” 

““No, she is not mamma,” said Jess: ‘‘ not 
my mamma, She is not half so pretty as mam- 
ma is.” 

At this moment a servant announced the 
carriage was in waiting. 

“Put this little beggar out of the house, 
James,” said the lady, not much conciliated by 
Jess’s frank comparison. ‘I think she is a 
boid, bad child. Take care she does not get 
in again. She frightened Miss Isabella very 
much, and I shouldn't wonder if she had stolen 
something. Look at your plate-closet before 
she goes.” 

**Oh no, mamma; I know she has not stolen 
any thing,” said Isabella, who was really a kind- 
hearted child ; “and she did not hurt me any; 
she only frightened me a good deal because 
she would come in.” 

**Very well, my dear. But, James, you 
must be more careful of the hall door; and do 
you see this girl safe out of the house. Come, 
Isabella.” 

The'man grasped the shoulder of little Jess 
and led her toa back staircase, as Isabella and 
her mother descended to their carriage. But as 
she was thus rudely and ignominiously conduct- 
ed down stairs a new idea dawned upon her 
still confused mind, awakening a new hope. 
Isabella had spoken of nurse too. Might she 
not be there, if mamma was not ? 

“Ts nurse at home ?” she inquired, meekly, 
of the man, who still held her. 

“Yes, I dare say she is,” said the man, upon 
whom the unusual beauty of the child had not 
passed unnoticed. ‘‘Do you know any thing 
of her? Do you want to see her—hey, little 
one ?” 

‘* If you please—yes,” said Jess, hesitatingly. 

The man knocked at a side-door, and a pleas- 
ant-looking, middle-aged woman opened it. 

‘*Here, Mrs. Nurse,” he said, laughing— 
‘*here is a young lady asking for you. Are 
you acquainted with her? Not a very reputa- 
ble acquaintance, I should say.” 

** What do you want of me, little one ?” said 
the woman, kindly, but evidently surprised. 

But the poor child had now sunk down upon 
the stairs, and was sobbing too violently to 
speak ; for here was a new disappointment and 
another mystery. Here was nurse, and she too 
was changed into a perfect stranger. And the 
bewildered mind of the poor little girl was en- 
tirely upset. But in the mean time the prac- 
tical eye of the experienced woman had taken 
in all the details of little Jess’s appearance. 
She lifted the soft glossy curls, and saw the 
small shell-like ear. She marked the pure 
translucent skin, smooth as satin; the delicate 
moulding cf the features, and the small dim- 
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pled hands and feet. And she made a shrewd | 
guess at the truth; at least she had reared too 
many children not to see at a glance that Jess 
was no beggar-born child. 

‘* What is the matter, little dear?” she said, 
kindly, adding, as she laid her hand on the 
bright and burnished curls, and looked into the 
beautiful but tearful eyes, ‘I shouldn't wonder 
if you had got lost. Have you?” 

**Yes, yes,” sobbed the poor little thing—‘“ I 
believe so; I have lost my dear, dear mamma 
and nurse. The little girl said they were here, 
and so I came in; for oh! I do so want to see 
mamma. Qh! can’t you tell me where to find 
my dear mamma and nurse ?” she said, clasping 
her hands together, and looking piteously in the 
face of the kind-hearted woman. 

“TI wish I could, you poor little thing !” said 
the woman. ‘Can't you tell me your name, 
my little dear?” 

The child hesitated. ‘*My name is Jess 
now ; but when I lived with dear mamma they 
called me Juliet—little Juliet.” 

“ And what else, my dear—Juliet what?” 

**T don’t remember.” 

** And what was your mamma’s name. Can 
you tell me that ?” 

‘“*T always called her mamma !” ' 

** Poor child!” said the woman, “I doube- 
lieve you're a lady’s child any how. Come 
down into the kitchen with me, dear, and I'll 
give you something to eat, and maybe we'll find 
out something.” 

In the kitchen they found Jim inquiring for 
his little companion, and Jess was conscious of 
her own ingratitude, for she had entirely for- 
gotten poor Jim, her best and only friend, since 
the moment she left him at the gate. 

‘Oh, Jim!” she said, going up to him as 
soon as she entered the kitchen, and putting 
her hand confidingly into his, while nurse rap- 
idly told her story to the other servants, ‘‘ since 
I came in this house I have remembered—oh, 
ever and ever so much! I used to live in a 
nice house like this; and I had mamma and 
nurse, and I had a great beauty of a doll, all 
my own; and I used to have bread and mar- 
malade for my lunch, and my name was little 
Juliet.” 

“My gracious goodness!” said Jim, ‘ why 
didn’t yer ever tell me on’t afore, Jess ?” 

**I did not remember it myself, Jim, ’till I 
came in here. Seeing the little girl made me 
think of it, I guess. Yes, yes,” she continued, 
speaking with great rapidity and lifting up her 
sweet eyes, from whose violet depths the mourn- 
ful clouds seemed breaking away, “ I remem- 
ber more yet—I remember I was out with mam- 
ma, and she went into a shop to buy something, 
and I stood at the door, and an old woman 
came by, and looked at me; that was marm 
(you know, Jim), and she asked me to go round 
the corner and see her white lamb, and I went ; 
and we couldn’t find the little lamb; and then 
I wanted to go to mamma, but she would not 
let me, and when I cried she held a handkerchief 





over my mouth to stop me—and then—I forget 


| then—but after that I was Jess the little beg- 


gar girl, and not little Juliet any more; and I 
lived with marm and Jim, and I never, never 
saw dear mamma or nurse again; and oh dear, 
dear! I don’t know where to find them.” 

** As sure as you live the child has been sto- 
len,” said the nurse to the cook, the chamber- 
maid, and man-servant, who all stood gazing at 
the little girl in helpless pity and wonder. ‘‘ I'd 
give the world if the Doctor was at home; he’d 
know what to do quick as thought.” 

** Why didn’t you never do nothing about it ?” 
said the cook, turning upon Jim. Then the 
boy made a hasty explanation of all he knew 
upon the subject, and of their bondage to marm, 
and her power over them, adding, mysteriously : 

‘She'd kill Jess jest as soon as not if she 
knowed what she has let out here. I don't doubt 
but she would; but Jess never told even me of 
it afore ; did yer, Jess ?” 

‘¢ No,” said the child, ‘* I couldn't; I did not 
remember it myself—it all came to me when I 
saw the little girl and her mother.” 

**T’'ll bet they gave her chloroform or ether, 
or some of them dreadful stuffs,” said the cook, 
solemnly; ‘‘and it kind of obfusificated her 
senses,” 

To this learnedly-expressed medical opinion, 
which was in point of fact very near the actual 
truth, all the other servants yielded admiring 
assent; and then it was proposed by the little 
committee of investigation that Jim should go 
somewhere, and see somebody, and do some- 
thing. But the where, the who, and the what 
were not clearly defined; and as opinions 
seemed to vary between the President, the 
Governor, and the Mayor of the city, the sug- 
gestion, not being a practical one, fell to the 
ground. 

“T wish to mercy the Doctor was at home!” 
said Nurse, for the second time; “but I sup- 
pose he won't be till three o'clock at least.” 

“T should think,” said the pretty chamber- 
maid, blushing and smiling, “that Mr. James 
would not object to show them the way to the 
Doctor’s rooms, Should you, Mr. James? ina 
case of charity, you know—not to oblige any 
body.” 

**T’'d do a great deal to oblige somebody, 
Bridget,” said James, very tenderly; “though 
I don’t say as 'twould be very pleasant company 
for me tokeep. But the Doctor has gone out of 
town; he has an operation, and won't be home 
till five.” 

But now Jim reminded his new friends it was 
time for him and Jess to go, as it was getting 
late, and they had not yet taken money enough 
to satisfy the expectations of Mrs. O'Leary. 

‘* Well,” said the kindly nurse, ‘‘ you can at 
least tell me where you are all putting up, and 
I'll see the Doctor as soon as he comes home; 
and it’s my evening out, and my brother and me 
will do jest what he tells us is best, and see if 
we can’t help you ;” and with many good wishes, 
and a little collection taken up for Jim’s own 
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private purse, which, however, he resolutely de- 
clined, the little wanderers were suffered to de- 
part. 

**Come, Jess!” said the boy, when they were 
in the street again, ‘‘ we’ve spent a heap of time 
there; s’pose now we go try the great hotels 
and boarding-houses. I guess it’s the day for 
the steamer; maybe some of the big boys will 
give us a lift, who knows? We can but try.” 

They turned their steps in that direction, but 
with little success. 

“ Botheration, Jess; how you do bump up 
against folks!” saidJim, ‘ Do try to keep yer 
eyes open, and see where yer going, can’t yer?” 

But poor little Jess was worn out, faint, and 
bewildered: the heat and fatigue of the day 
before, her long fast—for she had been too 
much excited to partake of the food offered her 
—the rush of awakened memories, the sudden 
revulsion of feeling, the sweet hope, the terrible 
disappointment, the intense longing for her mo- 
ther which had lain dormant so long only to 
rise with more vivid intensity—all were telling 
upon a naturally delicate organization. She 
was lost and bewildered and faint, and two or 
three times in the busy crossings Jim and a po- 
liceman had to drag her out almost from under 
the very feet of the horses; and even when he 
had got her, as he thought, in a place of safety 
on the sidewalk, she walked with such unseeing 
eyes as to run full against a porter laden with 
heavy trunks with such violence as to be knocked 
down, and striking the curb-stone with some 
force, she was taken up insensible. 

In a moment the tongues that had railed 
against her, the hands that had just thrust her 
aside, were put in motion in her behalf. Ten- 
derly she was lifted up, pale and apparently 
lifeless, and an old woman, who sat: knitting 
and selling small-wares upon the sidewalk, held 
out her arms to receive her. The little girl, 
who was slightly wounded, had fainted more 
from exhaustion and terror than from the blow. 
But the first impression was that she was killed ; 
and as she lay extended across the old woman’s 
knees, with closed eyes, and rigid, upturned 
features, the soft curls all brushed back from 
the little pale face, whose natural fairness looked 
yet more pallid in contrast with the deep red 
roses which poor Jim had twined in her hair, it 
might well be supposed she was indeed dead. 

Poor Jim, frantic with grief and terror, had 
rushed wildly into a store for water, and as he 
came back, an open carriage, containing a lady 
and gentleman, was stopped by the little crowd 
which a street accident so soon collects. 

“What has happened?” inquired the lady, 
leaning out of the carriage. 

“Child run over, mum,” answered a man 
from the outside of the crowd. ‘‘A little gal, 
they say, knocked down and run over.” 

‘* Killed?” asked the lady, a white horror 
passing over her face as she spoke. 

“*Can’t say, mum,” replied the man. ‘‘ Rather 
guess she is.” 

‘*No, not she,” answered a tall, gruff police- 
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man. “ More skeered than hurt, I'll bet; such 
young ones aren't easy to kill, I guess ; ‘ naught’s 
never in danger :’ them street-children are aller: 
in the way.” 

The lady did not reply, but bending forward 
opened the door of the carriage, and stepped 
out. 

“Julia!” cried her companion, starting, 
‘*where are you going?” 

**Did you not hear, Charles?” said the lady, 
turning her pale, set face toward him, “a child 
—a little gir/—has been run over, and—” 

“ But, my dear sister, you have no time; the 
steamer sails in two hours; we shall miss her, 
you will be too late.” 

The lady did not stay to reply; Jim had re- 
turned with the water, and the by-standers recog- 
nizing him opened a way for him to pass; the 
lady slowly followed him. 

As he reached the child, who was already re- 
viving, Jim suddenly dashed a handful of wa- 
ter full in her pale face. She opened her eyes, 
saw Jim, knew him, and smiled; but beyond 
and above Jim she saw and recognized another 
face. A look of ecstatic joy passed over her pale 
face—she flung up her waxen arms with a wild 
cry, ‘‘Oh, mamma! mamma! take me! take 
me!” and relapsed into insensibility, but not be- 
fore the cry had found a joyful response, ‘‘ Ju- 
liet! Juliet! my child, my darling!” And the 
motley crowd saw with surprise that richly- 
dressed and beautiful woman fling herself down 
upon her knees before the poor costermonger, 
and clasp the little ragged beggar-girl fondly to 
her bosom. 

A few rapid and excited words from the 
brother of the lady, who had followed her from 
the carriage, informed the wondering little crowd 
that the lady had found her long-lost child in 
the little beggar-girl; and as the child was borne 
to the carriage, followed closely by the delighted 
Jim, hearty cheers told the warm sympathy of 
those who had witnessed the whole occurrence. 

The mother of little Jufiet, a wealthy widow, 
had sought for her lost darling with eager, pas- 
sionate zeal and bitter lamentation; every means 
of inquiry had been resorted to which ingenuity 
could devise or her wealth enable her to exe- 
cute; but all in vain. A year and a half had 
gone by, and hope deferred was lost in despair. 
Her health, and even her reason seemed yield- 
ing under the terrible and protracted suffering, 
and her physician had peremptorily ordered 
change of scene. Accompanied by her brother 
she had come from her home, in a distant city, 
to take passage in the steamer that very day, 
when this most unexpected encounter, in a most 
unexpected momént, gave back her lost child to 
her arms again. 


It may gratify the curicsity of some of our 
readers to learn that, when in consequence of 
the advice of the Doctor and the exertions of 
Isabella's kindly nurse, the police were put upon 
the trail of Mrs. O'Leary, and visited the inn 
near the bridge, that discreet woman had al- 








ready taken the alarm and had decamped at 
once. 


. . . } 
The delighted Jim, being thus suddenly con- 
verted into a freedman by his release from his | 


hated step-mother, was fed, and clothed, and 


restored to his family “‘up to Connecticut” by | 
the mother of little Jess; and as the same lady | 


has declared her intention of charging herself 
with his education and his advancement in life, 
there is a fair chance that he may one day be 
heard of as President, Fourth of July orator, 
or even school-committee man; or filling any 
other lucrative and responsible office to which 
the virtuous hopes of a free-born American 
citizen may consistently aspire. 


A CALIFORNIAN CARAVANSARY. 
STATE of homelessness is the normal con- 
dition of a large proportion of California’s 
population. The early pioneers did not pack 
their hearth-stones with them when they sought 
the great gold fields—indeed it is questionable 
whether many of them had hearth-stones to 
pack, for the married seldom go forth as adven- 
turers. The man with a cradle at home has 
enough to do without rocking any in foreign 
placers. A wife is a sort of sheet-anchor, so to 
speak, and it is not easy to slip a cable double- 
stranded with children and spliced around the 
knight-heads of the heart. The pioneers 
were Bedouins, and took their beds with them 
wherever they went. They took their board 
too—though, for the matter of that, their bed 
and board were often one, inasmuch as it was 
not infrequently necessary in the economy of 
those meagre households to dine and sleep. on 
the same plank. There were few houses in 
San Francisco in 1849, and the natural result 
was a scarcity of homes. Fortunate was he 
who had a tent on the sand hills, or, failing that, 
a log under the lee of which to sleep o’ nights. 
Hotels early asserted themselves as a necessity, 
but in those first days there were none to keep 
them. The mountains, rolling down their gold- 
en sands, and the valleys, into which the golden 
sands were rolled, attracted all men, of strong 
hands and sanguine spirits—and what others 
can keep a hotel? Gold, gold, gold; the pop- 
ular idea was that it was to be had like whortle- 
berries, simply for the gathering; and so men 
went out, and scrambled over one another, and 
fought one another, and killed one another, for 
claims which very often proved in the end to 
be not worth the working. A comparatively 
slow process of taking in money when, accord- 
ing to report, it was to be scooped up by shovel- 
fuls near Sacramento, was not to be thought of. 
So on pushed landlords, cooks, waiters, and 
scullions; swelling the great tide of peddlers, 
preachers, lawyers, and other professional gen- 
tlemen that flowed up the valley. In this day 
hotel profits are such that very many sturdy 
sons of the soil, both east and west, forsake po- 
tato and gold digging, and ‘‘ open a tavern.” 
However, hotels came at last. Primitive af- 
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fairs the first oneswere. Shanties, sided and shin- 
| gled with canvas; office, bar-room, dining-hall, 
bedrooms, parlor, and kitchen, all in one; fur- 
nished with tables improvised from ¢mpty pack- 
ing-boxes, and chairs hastily fashioned by saw- 
ing flour-barrels in two; mattresses democratic- 
ally spread upon the floor, and equably stuffed 
with corn-cobs and broken crockery—there you 
had the first hotels of San Francisco. The bill 
of fare: was not very varied. Salt pork, salt 
beef, ard “ hard-tack,” with an occasional bean 
or two by way of vegetables, were the staples. 
Eggs brought a dollar apiece ; and to have sac- 
rificed the producers to the morbid epicurean 
appetite would have literally been “killing the 
goose,” etc. Hens that laid a dollar a day paid 
better in the long-run than cows or camels. 
Lucullus killed nightingales that he and his 
friends might feast upon their tongues, but the 
more frugal San Franciscan consented to fore- 
go chickens. 

The processes of civilization are certain, and 
in due time brewed hotels. I do not purpose 
to follow out the slow workings of an inchoate- 
ness which at last fermented into the present 
completeness ; for I am simply making a little 
magazine article—not history. But I may 
say that the first hotels were boarding-houses. 
These were mainly kept by Yankees. That 
‘*hash” was unknown upon the tables I will not 
assert; for so far as my investigations go board- 
ing-houses are the same all the world over. But 
for the comfort of those early boarders—border 
ruffians though many of them were—let us hope 
that the foul smell of fried fish did not prevail 
in the halls, and that cabbages were cooked in 
close pots. 

Visiting San Francisco now the traveler finds 
hotels second to none in these United States, of 
which California stands an isolated sister. The 
“*Occidental,” the ‘‘Cosmopolitan,” and the 
‘*Lick House,” in elegance of exterior, com- 
pleteness of internal appointments, furniture, 
and food—all, in short, that goes to constitute 
first-class houses — have few rivals, and still 
fewer superiors, if the word of travelers may be 
relied on. But it is not of these, nor of any 
one of them, that I intend to write. They all 
have their counterparts in other cities. It 
is an idiosyncratic institution, a hotel which 
stands like Horace Greeley among men, full of 
peculiarities and excellences, but so totally dif- 
ferent in all characteristics that it can not be 
compared with its fellows—it is such a hotel that 
claims the attention of my pen. 

The *‘ What Cheer House” is known through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the Pacific 
coast. It is as much an institution of San 
Francisco as are the summer winds, the sand 
hills, and the Steam Navigation Company. Nevy- 
er a traveler has visited San Francisco without 
mentioning it in his book; and here let me re- 
mark, parenthetically, that I do not know of 
any traveler who has visited San Francisco 
without writing a book. Even Bowles, who 
bowled across the Continent like a cricket-ball 
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launched by the hand of one of the famous Elev- 
en, seeing more and writing more in less time 
than any other writer that I know of, gave it a 
place in his book. Colfax ate a chop in its sadle 
a manger; and Richardson took a rib-steak in 
its refectory. The boys who attend in the coat- 
room are familiar with the white outer garment 
and decidedly queer hat of a philosopher whom 
I will not name; but some years ago the 7rb- 
une, in its editorial correspondence, pronounced 
the ‘* What Cheer” ‘‘the best hotel west of the 
Rocky Mountains.” (In justice to others, how- 
ever, let me state that the Occidental, Cosmo- 
politan, Lick, and Russ were not then opened. ) 
Ludlow, too, wrote about it; and Bierstadt 
sketched it. Under all these circumstances 
some account of the caravansary may not be un- 
interesting to the general reader. 

The ‘“* What Cheer” is the great resort of 
miners and mechanics; of all who, coming to 
the city, consult economy as well as comfort. 
Its peculiarities are as follows: Conducted upon 
the European plan, there is a restaurant con- 
nected with the house where meals are served of 
great excellence and at prices which, contrasted 
with those of other establishments, may almost 
be termed nominal. For instance, from the 
bill of fare lying before me, I condense a sort of 
schedule : Beef-steaks, chops, cutlets, sausages, 
fishes, and all that list commonly headed as 
‘*eooked to order,” 10 cents. Soups, boiled 
and roast joints, entrées, 10 cents. Of course 
chicken, turkey, porter-house steaks, and oth- 


er things which the pampered palate of some 
bloated aristocrat from the up-country diggings 
may crave and call for, are higher—25 cents is 


the damage in such cases. But, again, we 
have baked pork and beans and brown bread, 
only 10 cents. Eggs are the extravagant dish, 
for old traditions are held to regarding the sed- 
entary labors of the hen; and 25 cents is the 
charge for three, whether boiled, fried, scram- 
bled, poached, omeletted, or combined with ham 
or bacon. (In place of hearing eggs called for 
you will very often remark that, by a polite per- 
iphrasis of the delicate miner, “hen-fruit” is 
bespoken.) Bread or hot cakes, cold meats, 
stewed meats, and Irish stews, are only 5 cents. 
And so with extra vegetables, puddings, pies, 
cakes, peaches and cream, ete., 5 cents is the 
charge. ‘The bill of fare, however, distinctly 
states, that “ All 5-cent dishes, unless accom- 
panied with other dishes, will be charged 10 
cents.” This is simply an application of the 
‘* don’t - give - bread - with - one - fishball” idea. 
But, in furtherance of the great law of com- 
pensation, it is stated at the very head and 
front of the carte, “‘Boston, brown, or white 
bread and potatoes, with meat or fish, FREE OF 
cHarcE.” Also, ‘San Francisco sirup, with 
cakes, FREE OF CEARGE.” In fact, no point 
involved is left in uncertainty for subsequent 
arbitration. ‘ For it is also stated, that ‘‘ For 
using extra sugar, sirup, butter, ete., charges 
will be made accordingly.” And a ‘‘ caution!” 
is plainly printed on the outside, that he who 





eats may read, ‘‘ $5 will be charged any person 
who intentionally attempts to pay less than the 
within prices.” So we have a Court of Equity 
within this remarkable house. How the pen- 
alty would be collected after being charged I 
do not know, for it seems to me that the ways 
of the law, though wonderful indeed and past 
finding out, could scarcely be made to reach a 
case like this. However, it might be some 
satisfaction to simply “‘charge it.” But, again, 
this could not very well be done, as no charges 
are made—at least no accounts are kept about 
the establishment. Dinners are paid for as 
soon as swallowed, and lodgings in advance. 
Though the Tycoon of Japan came hither with 
a note of introduction from the Mikado, bring- 
ing with him enough trunks and fans, toiski 
and hari-kari implements to fill the cellar, the 
key of a room would not be given him until he 
paid over his little 50 cents at the office. No 
man ever got a bed in this house without pay- 
ing for it. How it may be in the matter of 
meals I do not know; and I wonder that the 
proprietor did not print upon his bills of fare 
the further “‘caution” that any one eating a 
dinner and not paying for it would be “ charged 
$10 extra,” It may be that a stomach-pump 
is kept perdu in an adjoining room, and that a 
couple of stout gargons from near Tipperary 
are stationed within quick summoning distance, 
ready to make application of it. 

To return to our mutton for a moment: Sur- 
prise that good dishes—every thing is the best 
of its kind, including butter—can be furnished 
at such infinitesimal prices is lessened when 
the quantity consumed is taken into considera- 
tion, The Commissary Department is conduct- 
ed on a gigantic scale; all provisions being 
bought at wholesale, cash paid for them, and 
nothing wasted. 4000 meals are furnished 
daily. The average price of each is about 15 
cents. In times of financial crises the average 
is brought down to 13 cents. Some idea of the 
business done and the things eaten may be gath- 
ered from the following roll of daily consump- 
tion: Eggs, 100 dozen; sugar, 1 barrel; but- 
ter, 100 pounds; flour, 3 barrels; potatoes, 
500 pounds; beef, pork, mutton, lamb, and 
fish, 700 pounds; raisins, 2 boxes; pies, 150; 
turkeys and chickens, 400 pounds; milk, 400 
quarts. For a verity those miners and me- 
chanics have excellent appetites. 

About the hotel proper the first thing which 
attracts the stranger’s attention is the lodging 
arrangements. ‘This is natural enough, for on 
registering name for a room it is first necessary 
to pay down the price—50 cents. This pre- 
liminary accomplished he is shown to an apart- 
ment about ten feet square, furnished nicely, 
mahogany bedsteads, curled hair mattresses, a 
box of matches, a pin-cushion filled with pins, 
table, chairs—and a brush and comb. (Occa- 
sionally travelers forget to bring their private 
toilet apparatus with them, and again it is some- 
times the first introduction of the miner to these 
little modern conveniences.) Tooth-brushes 
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are not yet provided, I believe, but probably | hens; cormorants, bitterns, hawks, vultures, 


they will be on this suggestion being made to 
the proprietor. There are no bells in the house 
—and no chamber-maids. Not a woman is al- 
lowed about the premises. If the Emperor Na- 
poleon happened along with Eugénie, she would 
be obliged to put up at some other house—1. ¢., 
provided that Napoleon was bent upon stopping 
at the ‘* What Cheer.” The discordance which 
woman is apt to breed in the best-regulated 
households has been seriously considered by 
the sagacious proprietor, and hence the pro- 
mulgation of an edict which passes and eclipses 
any Salic law in its fundamental severity, Bells 
are dispensed with by having every thing in 
the room that the necessities of man can be 
imagined to require. If one chooses to have 
the cholera, or trichina, or delirium tremens, 
the fault is his own—such eccentricities are not 
provided for. 

And apropos of delirium tremens—there is 
no bar in the house, nor has there ever been 
one about any establishment with which the 
proprietor has ever been connected. I am not 
aware that he himself is a member of any tee- 
total society; but one thing is certain—if ever 
he desires a drink of that which inebriates he 
has to go. away from his own hotel for it. 

Another peculiarity is the Laundry Depart- 
ment. Most all hoteis haye laundries, which 
serve the purpose of ordinary washer-women— 
viz., washing off all the buttons, but never, by 
any chance, sewing them on again. In the 
What Cheer a great improvement has been in- 
augurated in this respect. Connected with the 
laundry is a mending department, and all clothes 
are carefully examined and repaired before be- 
ing returned to the owner. Nay, more; if the 
honest miner has a hole about his knee-pans, 
caused by overmuch genuflection; if the chisel 
of the mechanic has slipped and taken a piece 
out from his waistcoat instead of the wood; if a 
pot of paint has been overturned upon his best 
trowsers—here is the friendly haven into which 
he can haul for repairs and cleansing. And 
again, that all who go out from the establish- 
ment may be presentable, there is a boot-black- 
ing room, where every man may be his own 
boot-black if he do not choose to be his own 
Boswell. About fifty boxes of blacking, and 
as many brushes, with convenient stands, are 
ranged round the room for the edification of 
those who desire to shine in society. 

Another peculiarity is the Museum—the most 
extensive, and, in most respects, the best mu- 
seum in California. This was established in 
the summer of 1860. The apartment devoted 
to it is forty-five feet long by fourteen wide. 
It contains large chses of stuffed birds, pre- 
served animals, pickled snakes, etc., affording 
an excellent idea of what the Pacific coast is 
capable of producing in that way. Moreover, 
there are specimens of most things from nearly 
all parts of the world. The toucan and the 
pelican rub bills with eagles, and woodpeckers, 
and crows, and birds of paradise, and guinea- 





owls, magpies, albatrosses, bluejays, orioles, 
starlings, sparrows, turkey-buzzards, coots, 
snipes, plovers, petrels, pheasants, puffins : 
but space fails to enumerate all the birds that 
stretch out their necks from well simulated fo- 
liage. Then there are rats of all species; 
squirrels, weasels, gophers, hedgehogs, arma- 
dillos, wolves, and lame ducks. The collec- 
tion of eggs comprises 1200 specimens, from 
the largest ostrich’s to the smallest humming- 
bird’s. There are Indian curiosities from the 
north of the continent and from the South Seas 
—spears, bows, arrows, fig-leaves, pipes, fish- 
hooks, war-clubs, and red paint. The collec- 
tion of old coins weds the past and the pres- 
ent; Roman coins jingling by the side of cowry 
shells, beads, and Indian wampum, Shells of 
ocean, and shells collected on the highest peaks 
of mountains, slumber side by side upon peace- 
ful shelves. The cabinet of minerals includes 
the finest specimens from those great mines, 
at stories of whose wealth the Eastern eye glit- 
ters and the unaccustom.d ear expands. 

The Library, however, is the great feature— 
the unique one of the institution. Let me, 
however, retrograde a little, and tell how the 
Library came, and, to tell that, it is necessary 
to tell how the house grew. It was started 
by its present proprietor, R, B. Woodward, in 
1852, as a boarding-house, with about seventy- 
five lodgers; of that seventy-five, as of the 
present five hundred, pay was always required 
in advance. In 1861 the boarding-house ele- 
ment was discontinued, and the restaurant feat- 
ure introduced. The name, like the proprie- 
tor, came from Rhode Island. When Roger 
Williams landed on the shores of Little Rhody 
the Indians who met him upon the beach hail- 
ed with something which sounded like ‘* What 
cheer?” and to this day the phrase is incorpo- 
rated with the arms of the State. And the 
largest and most valuable block in Providence 
is known as the ‘‘ What Cheer Buildings.” In 
1856 the ‘‘ What Cheer” of San Francisco had 
become an institution, and a novel idea entered 
its proprietor’s head. All hotels fed the body, 
but there were none which supplied pabulum 
for the mind. He determined to found a li- 
brary. In furtherance of this object he came 
East, and consulted the Harper Brothers. As 
a natural result they encouraged him in the 
project, and the result was the purchase of fif- 
teen hundred books. This was the nucleus of 
a library which now numbers between three 
thousand and four thousand volumes, selected 
with a view to suit the various tastes of travel- 
ers—all the books, be it remarked, being of 
“‘a good moral tendency.” There are works 
on gardening, bee-raising, vine-growing, stock- 
raising, ranching, etc. ; biographical and his- 
torical tomes; works of fiction, among which 
those of Dickens, Irving, Scott, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Cooper, Miss Bremer, and others 
of the same noble roll-call, are represented, 
Nor are the classics forgotten; but as few min- 
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ers read them in the original tongues only trans- 
lations are given. In addition, the room is 
supplied with most of the current journals of 
the coast and many published abroad, the news- 
paper bill amounting yearly to about $1200 in 
gold. From early morning until shutting-off 
time comes at night this reading-room is filled 
with guests, and it is really interesting to see 
their absorption. The seats are ranged closely, 
side by side, and there sit the book-worm min- 
ers delving into these rich diggings, still and 
quiet as the regulations demand, bound up in 


a biography which fills them with emulation, | 
or reading of adventures which recall their own | 


wild experiences. Were it not for this escape- 
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of which I am just waking; though the reader 
perhaps has several times with a yawn consult- 
edhis watch. To a certain extent I have wan- 
dered away from the “‘ What Cheer;” but the 
private grounds of the proprietor are in no small 
degree a part and parcel of it, since had it not 
been for the one it is not probable that the oth- 
er would be. Mr. Woodward, with his family, 
is now in Paris; and it is not improbable that a 
‘* What Cheer” there will greet visitors to the 
Great Exposition. The inflexible rule of pay 
in advance being insisted on to the discomfiture 
of many who take no thought of a morrow. 
And here in New York, with the great influx 
of a rural population, there is need for such a 


pipe for their spare time a bar-room would | house as the one whose salient features I have 
have to be introduced; and though there may | attempted to present—combining comfort and 
be a question about whick might be the best | cheapness with respectability and first-class ac- 





filled, there can be none as to which would 
contribute most to the best interests of so- 
ciety. 

The hotel from the first has proven immense- 


ly profitable, yielding the proprietor between | 


$30,000 and $40,000 in gold a year. From the 
income thus afforded he has built one of the 
finest places in the environs of San Francisco, 
connecting with jt a gallery of art, consisting 
mainly of pictures imported from Rome at a 
cost of about $20,000. It has been his custom 
to transfer many of the pictures from his gallery 
to the walls of the hotel, that his guests might 
have an opportunity of seeing what wonders 
pencil, brush, and chisel ca» work. It may be 
worthy of mention that a bust of California, 


executed by Powers, for a long time graced the | 
I have been told that this work | 


hotel library. 
was originally executed at full length as a nude 
female figure; but Mr. Woodward, ever alive 


|commodations. And the idea of a library 

should be seized upon by all large hotels, At 
| present it is a lamentable fact that there are few 
hotels which have even a decent reading-room. 





| DAVY CROCKETT’S ELECTIONEER- 
ING TOUR. 


HERE was a time when there were few 
names more familiarly known to the peo- 
ple of this country than that of Davy Crockett. 
Many stories were told characteristic of his 
courage, his wit, his humor, his honesty, and 
his benevolence. I am about to relate one of 
somewhat different character, but not less hon- 
orable to him than any that have appeared. 
While he was in Congress I had business 
| which required me to spend several weeks in 
| Washington City. Waiting upon one of the 
| Departments, or rather one of the chief clerks, 





to the interests of morality, and opposed to the for my turn, I had much leisure upon my hands ; 
growing. encroachments of a licentious age, for though my business might have been dis- 
caused it to be cut down at the waist to its pres- | patched as well in two hours as in two months, 


ent proportions. While in Rome Mr. Wood- 
ward engaged the services of Virgil Williams, 
an artist of rising reputation, to superintend 
purchases, and after returning to California 
employed him for nearly two years in the ar- 
rangement and adornment of his gallery. On 
determining to go again abroad this present 
year Mr. Woodward threw open his gallery and 
grounds to the public, pledging himself to spend 
two dollars in adding to the attractions of the 
place for every one received from admission 
fees for the next ten years. The receipts for 
a single month were $2000, which shows that 
art has attractions even in a new civilization, 
The grounds alone have cost over $100,000, 
their natural pic’uresqueness having been add- 
ed to by the resources of the best landscape 
gardeners whose services could be secured. 
Hot-houses filled with fragrant exotics woo the 
visitor to their artificial atmospheres, while ser- 
pentine walks, artificial lakes, Turkish mosques, 
and zoological places and parks filled with cam- 
els, deer, monkeys, etc., beguile him into an in- 
sensibility to the flight of time. 

A sad flight, by-the-way, to an appreciation 


yet I had to wait. I had made up my mind 
that I would not leave until my business was 
settled. My only regular employment was to 
go every day to the office to learn that it could 
not be attended to that day. 

Crockett was then the lion of Washington. 
I was a great admirer of his character, and 
having several friends who were intimate with 
him, I found no difficulty in making his ac- 
quaintance. I was fascinated with him, and 
he seemed to take a fancy to me. 

I was one day in the lobby of the House of 
Representatives, when a bill was taken up ap- 
propriating money for the benefit of the widow 
of a distinguished naval officer. Several beau- 
tiful speeches had been made in its support, 
rather, as I thought, because it afforded the 
speakers a fine opportunity for display than 
from the necessity of convincing any body; for 
it seemed to me that every body favored it. 
The Speaker was just about to put the ques- 
tion, when Crockett arose. Every body expect- 
ed, of course, that he was going to make one 
of his characteristic speeches in support of the 
bill. He commenced : 











“Mr. Spzaxer,—I have as much respect for the 
memory of the deceased, and as much sympathy for 
the sufferings of the living, if suffering there be, as 
any man in this House; but we must not permit our 
respect for the dead or our sympathy for a part of the 
living to ‘ead us into an act of injustice to the ba)- 
ance of the living. I will not go into an argument to 
prove that Congress has no power to appropriate this 
money as an act of charity. Every Member upon this 
floor knows it. We have the right, as individuals, to 
give away as much of our own money as we please in 
charity ; but as Members of Congress we have no right 
so to appropriate a dollar of the public money. Some 
eloquent appeals have been made to us upon the 
ground that it is a debt due the deceased. Mr. Speak 
er, the deceased lived long after the close of the war; 
he was in office to the day of his death; and I have 
never heard that the Government was in arrears to 
him. This Government can owe no debts but for 
services rendered, and at a stipulated price. Ifitisa 
debt, how much is it? Has it been audited, and the 
amount due ascertained? If it has, the Treasurer will 
pay it without legislation. If it is a debt, this is not 
the place to present it for payment, or to have its 
merits examined. If it is a debt, we owe more than 
we can ever hope to pay; for we owe the widow of 
every soldier who fought in the War of 1812 precisely 
the same amount. There is a woman in my neigh- 


borhood, the widow of as gallant a man as ever shoul- | 
dered a musket. He fell in battle. She is as good in | 


every respect as this lady, and is as poor. She is earn- 
ing her daily bread by her daily labor; and if I were 
to introduce a bill to appropriate five or ten thousand 
dollars for her benefit I should be laughed at, and my 
bill would not get five votes in this House. There 
are thousands of widows in the country just such as 
the one I have spoken of, but we never hear of any 
of these large debts to them. Sir, this is no debt. 
The Government did not owe it to the deceased when 


he was alive; it could not contract it after he died. | 


I do not wish to be rude, but I must be plain. Every 
man in this House knows it is not a debt. We can 
not, without the grossest corruption, appropriate this 
money as the payment of a debt. We have not the 
semblance of authority to appropriate it as a charity. 
Mr. Speaker, I have said we have the right to give as 
much money of our own as we please. I am the poor- 
est man on this floor. I can not vote for this bill. 


But I will give one week's pay to the object; and if | 


every Member of Congress will do the same it will 
amount to more than the bill asks.” 


He took his seat. Nobody replied. The 


bill was put upon its passage, and instead of | 


passing unanimously, as was generally supposed, 
and as no doubt it would but for that speech, it 


received but few votes, and, of course, was lost. | 
Like many other young men, and old ones | 


too for that matter, who had not thought upon 


the subject, I desired the passage of the bill, and | 


felt outraged at its defeat. I determined that 
I would persuade my friend Crockett to move a 
reconsideration the next day. 

Previous engagements preventing me from 
seeing Crockett that night, I went early to his 


room the next morning, and found him engaged | 
in addressing and franking letters, a large pile 


of which lay upon his table. 

I broke in upon him rather abruptly by ask- 
ing him what devil had possessed him to make 
that speech and defeat that bill yesterday. 
Without turning his head, or looking up from 
his work, he replied: ‘‘ You see that I am very 
busy now; take a seat and cool yourself. I 
will be through in a few minutes, and then I 
will tell you all about it.” 

He continued his employment for about ten 
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minutes, and when he had finished it, turned to 
me and said: “ Now, Sir, I will answer your 
question. But thereby hangs a tale, and one of 
considerable length, to which you will have to 
listen.” 

I listened, and this is the tale which I heard: 


Several years ago I was one evening stand- 
ing on the steps of the Capitol with some other 
members of Congress, when our attention was 
attracted by a great light over in Georgetown. 
It was evidently a large fire. We jumped into 
a hack and drove over as fast as we could. 
When we got there I went to work, and I never 
worked as hard in my life as I did there for 
several hours. But in spite of all that could be 
done many houses were burned and many fam- 
ilies made houseless; and, besides, some of 
them had lost all but the clothes they had on. 
The weather was very cold, and when I saw so 
| many women and children suffering I felt that 
| something ought to be done for them; and ev- 
| ery body else seemed to feel the same way. 

The next morning a bill was introduced ap- 
propriating twenty thousand dollars for their 
relief. We put aside all other business and 
rushed it through as soon as it could be done. 
I said every body felt as I did. That was not 
quite so; for though they perhaps sympathized 
as deeply with the sufferers as I did, there were 
a few of the members who did not think we had 
the right to indulge our sympathy, or exercise 
our charity, at the expense of any body but 
ourselves. They opposed the bill, and, upon its 
passage, demanded the yeas and nays. There 
were not enough of them to sustain the call; 
but many of us wanted our names to appear 
in favor of what we considered a praiseworthy 
measure, and we voted with them to sustain it. 
So the yeas and nays were recorded, and my 
| name appeared on the journals in favor of the 
bill. 

The next summer, when it began to be time 
to think about the election, I concluded I would 
take a scout around among the boys of my dis- 
trict. I had no opposition there; but as the 
election was some time off I did not know what 
might turn up, and I thought it was best to let 
the boys know that I had not forgot them, and 
| that going to Congress had not made me too 
| proud to go to see them. 

So I put a couple of shirts and a few twists 
| of tobacco into my saddle-bags, and put out. 
| I had been out about a week, and had found 
things going very smoothly, when, riding one 
day in a part of my district in which I was more 
| of a stranger than any other, I saw a man in a 
| field plowing, and coming toward the road. I 

gauged my gait so that we should meet as he 
came to the fence. As he came up I spoke to 
the man. He replied politely, but, as I thought, 
rather coldly, and was about turning his horse 
| for another furrow, when I asked him if he 
could give me a chew of tobacco. 

** Yes,” said he; “‘such as we make and use 

in this part of the country; but it may not suit 


| 


* 
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your taste, as you are probably in the habit of 
using better,” 

With that he pulled out of his pocket part 
of a twist in its natural state, and handed me. 
I took a chew, and handed it back tuhim. He 
turned to his plow, and was about to start off. 
I said to him: “ Don’t be in such a hurry, my 
friend—I want to have a little talk with you, 
and get better acquainted.” He replied: ‘‘I 
am very busy, and have but little time to talk ; 
but if it does not take too long, I will listen to 
what you have to say.” 

I began: ‘‘ Well, my friend, I am one of those 
unfortunate beings called candidates, and—” 

‘Yes, I know you; you are Colonel Crockett. 
I have seen you once before, and voted for you 
the last time you were elected. I suppose you 
are out electioneering now; but you had better 
not waste your time or mine. I shall not vote 
for you again.” 

This was a sockdologer. I had been making 
up my mind that he was one of those churlish 
fellows who care for nobody but themselves, 
and take bluntness for independence. I had 
seen enough of them to know there is a way to 
reach them, and was satisfied that if I could 
get him to talk to me I would soon have him 
straight. But this was entirely a different bun- 
dle of sticks. He knew me, had voted for me 
before, and did not intend to do it again. Some- 
thing must be the matter. I could not imagine 
what it was. I had heard of no complaints 
against me, except that some of the dandies 
about the villages ridiculed some of the wild 
and foolish things that I too often say and do, 
and said that I was not enough of a gentleman 
to go to Congress. I begged him to tell me 
what was the matter. 

“Well, Colonel, it is hardly worth while to 
waste time or words uponit. Ido not see how 
it can be mended; but you gave a vote last 


winter which shows that either you have not | 


capacity to understand the Constitution, or 
that you are wanting in the honesty and firm- 
ness to be governed by it. In either case you 
are not the man to represent me. But I beg 
your pardon for expressing it in that way. I 
did not intend to avail myself of the privilege 
of the constituent to speak plainly to a candi- 
date for the purpose of insulting or wounding 
you. I intend by it only to say that your un- 
derstanding of the Constitution is very differ- 
ent from mine; and I will say to you what, but 
for my rudeness, I should not have said, that I 
believe you to be honest.” 

“Thank you for that; but you find fault 
with only one vote. You know the story of 
Henry Clay, the old huntsman, and the rifle :— 
you wouldn’t break your gun for one snap ?” 

‘*No, nor for a dozen. As the story goes, 
that tack served Mr. Clay’s purpose admirably, 
though it really had nothing to do with the case. 
I would not break the gun, nor would I discard 
an honest representative for a mistake in judg- 
ment, as toa mere matter of policy ; but an un- 
derstanding of the Constitution different from 
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mine I can not overlook, because the Consti- 
tution, to be worth any thing, must be held 
sacred, and rigidly observed in all its provi- 
sions. The man who wields power and misin- 
terprets it is the more dangerous the more hon- 
est he is!” 

“*T admit the truth of all you say; but there 
must be some mistake about it, for I do not re- 
| member that I gave any vote last winter upon 
any constitutional question.” 

“No, Colonel, there’s no mistake. Though 
I live here in the backwoods, and seldom go 
from home, I take the papers from Washing- 
ton, and read very carefully all the proceedings 
of Congress. My papers say that last winter 
you voted for a bill to appropriate twenty thou- 
sand dollars to some sufferers by a fire in Géorge- 
town. Is that true?” 

** Certainly it is, and I thought that was the 
last vote for which any body in the world would 
have found fault with.” 

“Well, Colonel, where do you find in the 
Constitution any authority to give away the 
public money in charity ?” 

Here was another sockdologer; for when I 
| began to think about it, I could not remember 
| a thing in the Constitution that authorized it. 

I found I must take another tack, so I said: 

“ Well, my friend, I may as well own up. You 

| have got me there. But certainly nobody will 

complain that a great and rich country like 
| ours should give the insignificant sum of twen- 
| ty thousand dollars to relieve its suffering wo- 
| men and children; particularly with a full and 
| overflowing treasury; and, I am sure, if you 

had been there you would have done just as I 
| did.” 

“Tt is not the amount, Colonel, that I com- 
| plain of; it isthe principle. In the first place, 
| the Government ought to have in the treasury 

no more than enough for its legitimate purposes. 
But that has nothing to do with the question. 
The power of collecting and disbursing money 
at pleasure is the most dangerous power that can 
be intrusted to man, particularly under our sys- 
tem of collecting revenue by a tariff, which 
reaches every man in the country, no matter 
how poor he may be—and the poorer he is the 
more he pays in proportion tohis means. What 
is worse, it presses upon him without his know- 
ing where the weight comes; for there is not a 
man in the United States who can ever guess 
how much he pays to the Government. So you 
see that while you are contributing to relieve 
one you are drawing it from thousands who are 
even worse off than he. If you had the right 
| to give any thing, the amount was simply a mat- 

ter of discretion,with you, and you had as much 
right to give twenty millions as twenty thou- 
sand. If you have the right to give to one you 
have the right to give to all; and as the Con- 
stitution neither defines charity nor stipulates 
the amount, you are at liberty to give to any and 
every thing which you may believe, or profess 
to believe, is a charity, and to any amount you 
may think proper. You will very easily per- 
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ceive what a wide door this would open for 
fraud and corruption and favoritism, on the 
one kand, and for robbing the people on the 
other. No, Colonel, Congress has ro right to 
give charity. Individual members may give as 
much of their own money as they please, but 
they have no right to touch a dollar of the pub- 
lic money for that purpose. If twice as many 
houses had been burned in this county as in 
Georgetown, neither you nor any other member 
of Congress would have thought of appropria- 
ting a dollar for our relief. There are about 
two hundred and forty members of Congress ; 
if they had shown their sympathy for the suffer- 
ers by contributing each one week’s pay, it would 
have made over thirteen thousand dollars. There 
are plenty of wealthy men in and around Wash- 
ington who could have given twenty or a hun- 
dred thousand dollars without depriving them- 
selves of even a luxury of life. The Congress- 
men chose to keep their own money—which, if 
reports be true, some of them spend not very 
creditably—and the people about Washington, 
no doubt, applauded you for relieving them 
from the necessity of giving by giving what was 
not yours to give. The people have delegated 
to Congress, by the Constitution, the power to 
do certain things. To do these it is authorized 
to collect and pay moneys, and for nothing else. 
Every thing beyond this is usurpation and a 
violation of the Constitution.” 

I have given you, continued Crockett, an 
imperfect account of what he said. Long be- 
fore he was through I was convinced that I had 
done wrong. He wound up by saying: 

**So you see, Colonel, you have violated 
the Constitution in what I consider a vital 
point. It is a precedent fraught with danger 
to the country ; for when Congress once begins 
to stretch its power beyond the limits of the 
Constitution there is no limit to it, and no se- 
curity for the people. I have no doubt you 
but that does not make it any 
better, except so far as you are personally con- 
cerned; and you see that I can not vote for you.” 

I tell you I felt streaked. I saw if I should 
have opposition and this man should go to talk- 
ing he would set others to talking, and in that 
district I was a gone fawn-skin. I could not 
answer him, and the fact is, I was so fully con- 
vinced that he was right I did not want to. 
But I must satisfy him, and I said to him: 

** Well, my friend, you hit the nail upon the 
head when you said I had not sense enough to 
understand the Constitution. I intended to be 
guided by it, and thought I had studied it fully. 
I have heard many fine speeches in Congress 
about the powers of Congress; but what you 
have said here at your plow has got more hard 
sound sense in it than all the fine speeches I 
ever heard. If I had ever taken the view of it 
that you have, I would have put my head into 
the fire before I would have given that vote; 
and if you will forgive me and vote for me 
again, if I ever vote for another unconstitution- 
al law I wish I may be shot.” 

Vor. XXXIV.—No. 203.—S 8 


acted honestly ; 


He laughingly replied: ‘* Yes, Colonel, you 
have sworn to that once before, but I will trust 
you again upon one condition. You say you 
are convinced that your vote was wrong. Your 
acknowledgment of it will do more good than 
beating you for it. If, as you go round the dis- 
trict, you will tell the people about this vote and 
that you are satisfied it was wrong, I will not 
only vote for you, but will do what I can to 
keep down opposition, and perhaps I may exert 
some little influence in that way.” 

**Tf I don’t,” said I, ** I wish I may be shot; 
and to convince you that I am in earnest in 
what I say, I will come back this way in a week 
or ten days; and if you will get up a gathering 
of the people I will make a speech to them. 
Get up a barbecue, and I will pay for it.” 

“No, Colonel, we are not a rich people in 
this section; but we have plenty of provisions 
to contribute for a barbecue, and some to spare 
for those who have none. The push of the 
crops will be over in a few days, and we can 
then afford a day for a barbecue. This is Thurs- 
day ; I will see to getting it up on Saturday 
week, 
will go together, and I promise you a very re- 
spectable crowd to see and hear you.” 

“ Well, I will be here. But one thing more 
before I good-by. I must know your 
name.” 

“* My name is Bunce.” 

** Not Horatio Bunce ?” 

sat Xs 

** Well, Mr. 


Come to my house on Friday and we 


say 


3unce, I never saw you before, 


| though you say you have seen me; but I know 


you very well. I am glad that I have met you, 
and very proud that I may hope to have you 
for my friend. You must let me shake your 
hand before I go.” 

We shook hands and parted. 

It was one of the luckiest hits of my life that 
I met him. He mingled but little with the pub- 
lic, but was widely known for his remarkable 
intelligence and incorruptible integrity, and for 
a heart brimful and running over with kind- 
ness and benevolence, which showed themselves 
not only in words but in acts. He was the 
oracle of the whole country around him, and 
his fame had extended far beyond the circle 
of his immediate acquaintance. Though I had 
never met him before I had heard much of 
him, and but for this meeting it is very like- 
ly I should have had opposition and been beat- 
en. One thing is very certain, no man could 
now stand up in that district under such a vote. 

At the appointed time I was at his house, 
having told over our conversation to every 
crowd I had met and to every man I staid all 
night with, and I found that it gave the people 
an interest and a confidence in me stronger 
than I had ever seen manifested before. 

Though I was considerably fatigued when I 
reached his house, and under ordinary circum- 
stances should have gone early to bed, I kept him 
up until midnight, talking about the principles 


jand affairs of government, and got more real 
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true knowledge of them than I had got all my | 


life before. 

It is not exactly pertinent to my story, but I 
must tell you more about him. When I saw 
him with his family around him, I was not sur- 
prised that he loved to stay at home. I have 
never in any other family seen a manifestation 
of so much confidence, familiarity, and free- 
dom of manner of children toward their parents, 
mingled with such unbounded love and respect. 

He was not at the house when I arrived; 
but his wife received and welcomed me with 
all the ease and cordiality of an old friend. 
She told me that her husband was engaged in 
some outdoor business, but would be in short- 
ly. She is a woman of fine person; her face is 
not what the world would at first sight esteem 
beautiful. In a state of rest there was too 
much strength and character in it for that ; but 
when she engaged in conversation, and espe- 
cially when she smiled, it softened into an ex- 
pression of mingled kindness, goodness, and 
strength that was beautiful beyond any thing 
I have ever seen, 

Pretty soon her husband came in, and she 
left us and went about her household affairs. 
Toward night the children—he had seven of 
them—began to drop in; some from work, some 
from school, and the little ones from play. 
They were all introduced to me, and met me 
with the same ease and grace that marked the 
manner of their mother. Supper came on, and 
then was exhibited the loveliness of the family 
circle in all its glow. The father turned the 
conversation to the matters in which the chil- 
dren had been interested during the day, and 
all, from the oldest to the youngest, took part 
in it. They spoke to their parents with as 
much familiarity and confidence as if they had 
been friends of their own age; yet every word 
and every look manifested as much respect as 
the humblest courtier could manifest for a king; 


can conceive how they thrilled through me, for 


| I do not believe they were ever pronounced by 


ay, more, for it was all sincere and strength- | 


ened by love. 
mily. 

I have told you that Mr. Bunce converted 
me politically. He came nearer converting me 
religiously than I had ever been before. When 
supper was over one of the children brought 
him a Bible and hymn-book. He turned to 
me and said: 

Colonel, I have for many years been in the 
habit of family worship night and morning. I 
adopt this time for it that all may be present. 
If I postpone it some of us get engaged in one 
thing and some in another, and the little ones 
drop off to sleep, so that it is often difficult to 
get all together.” 


Verily it was the Happy Fa- | 


He then opened the Bible and read the Twen- | 


ty-third Psalm, commencing, ‘The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want.” It is a beautiful 
composition, and his manner of reading it gave 
it new beauties. We then sung a hymn, and 
we all knelt down. He commenced his prayer 
—‘* Our Father who art in heaven.” No one 
who has not heard him pronounce those words 


human lips as by his. I had heard them a 
thousand times from the lips of preachers of 
every grade and denomination, and by all sorts 
of professing Christians, until they had become 
words of course with me; but his enunciation 
of them gave them an import and a power of 
which I had never conceived. There was a 
grandeur of reverence, a depth of humility, a 
fullness of confidence, and an overflowing of 
love which told that his spirit was communing 
face to face with its God. An overwhelming 
feeling of awe came over me, for I felt that I 
was in the visible presence of Jehovah. The 
whole prayer was grand—grand in its simplici- 
ty, in the purity of the spirit it breathed, in its 
faith, its trust, and its love. I have told you 
he came nearer converting me religiously than 
I had ever been before. He did not make a 
very good Christian of me, as you know; but 
he has wrought upon my mind a conviction of 
the truth of Christianity, and upon my feelings 
a reverence for its purifying and elevating pow- 
er such as I had never felt before. 

I have known and seen much of him since, 
for I respect—no, that is not the word—I rev- 
erence and love him more than any living man, 
and I go to see him two or three times every 
year; and I tell you, Sir, if every one who pro- 
fesses to be a Christian lived and acted and en- 
joyed it as he does, the religion of Christ would 
take the world by storm. 

But to return to my story. The next morn- 
ing we went to the barbecue, and to my surprise 
found about a thousand men there. I met a 
good many whom [ had known before, and they 
and my friend introduced me around until | 
had got pretty well acquainted, at least they all 
knew me. 

In due time notice was given that I would 
speak to them. They gathered up around a 
stand that had been erected. I opened my 
speech by saying: 

‘*Fellow-citizens! I present myself before 
you to-day feeling like a new man; my eyes 
have lately been opened to truths which igno- 
rance or prejudice, or both, had heretofore hid- 
den from my view. I feel that I can to-day 
offer you the ability to render you more valu- 
able service than I have ever been able to ren- 
der before. I am here to-day more for the pur- 
pose of acknowledging my error than to seek 
your votes. That I should make this acknowl- 
edgment is due to myself as well as to you. 
Whether you will vote for me is a matter for 
your consideration only.” 

I went on then to tell them about the fire, 
and my vote for the appropriation, as I have 
told it to you; and then told them why I was 
satisfied it was wrong. I closed by saying: 

* And now, fellow-citizens, it remains only 
for me to tell you that the most of the speech 
you have listened to with so much attention and 
so much interest was simply a repetition of the 
arguments by which your neighbor, Mr. Bunce, 
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convinced me of my error, It is the best speech 
I ever made in my life; but he is entitled to 
the credit of it. And now I hope he is satis- 


fied with his convert, and that he will get up | 


here and tell you so.” 

He came upon the stand, and said: 

** Fellow-citizens !—it affords me great pleas- 
ure to comply with the request of Colonel Crock- 
ett. Ihave always considered him a thoroughly 
honest man, and I am satisfied that he will faith- 


fully perform all that he has promised you to- | 


day.” He went down, and there went up from 
that crowd such a shout for Davy Crockett as 
his name never called forth before. 


I am not much given to tears; but I was | 


taken with a choking then, and felt some big 
drops rolling down my cheeks. 
now that the remembrance of those few words 
spoken by such a man, and the honest, hearty 
shout they produced, is worth more to me than 


all the other honors I have received, and all | 


the reputation I have ever made, or ever shall 
make, as a member of Congress. 

Now, Sir, concluded Crockett, you know why 
I made that speech yesterday. I have had 


several thousand copies of it printed, and was | 


directing them to my constituents when you 
came in. 
There is one thing now to which I will call 


your attention. You remember that I proposed | 
There are in that House | 


to give a week’s pay. 
many very wealthy men—men who think no- 
thing of spending a week’s pay, or a dozen of 
them, for a dinner or a wine party, when they 
have something to accomplish by it. 
these same men made beautiful speeches upon 
the great debt of gratitude which the country 
owed the deceased—a debt which could not be 
paid by money, and the insignificance and 
worthlessness of money, particularly so insig- 
nificant a sum as ten thousand dollars, when 
weighed against the honor of the nation. Yet 
not one of them responded to my proposition. 
Money with them is nothing but trash, when it 
is to come out of the people; but it is the one 
great thing for which most of them are striving, 
and many of them sacrifice honor, integrity, and 
justice to obtain it. 


Some of 


The hour for the meeting of the House had 
by this time arrived. We walked up to the 
Capitol together, but I said not a word to him 
about moving a reconsideration. 
soon have asked a sincere Christian to abjure 
his religion. 

I had listened to his story with an interest 
which was greatly increased by his manner of 
telling it; for no matter what we may say of 
the merits of a story, a speech, or a sermon, it 
is a very rare production which does not derive 
its interest more from the manner than the mat- 
ter, as some of my readers have doubtless, like 
the writer, proved to their cost. 

By Crockett’s aid I succeeded in having my 
business settled in three or four days afterward 
and left Washington. I never saw him again. 


And I tell you | 


I would as | 


CHAUCER'S GRISILDIS. 

N the gallery of English poesy stands many 

a fair and noble statue, fashioned with that 
| extremest care men use when they would speak 
their gentlest thought of womanhood. Crown- 
ed with the highest grace of all, touching the 
heart to tears forever, behold Grisildis, wrought 
in most reverent mood by England's father-poet 
—Geoffrey Chaucer. 

There is a cant of conventionalism that de- 
cries the present and sickens the soul with a 
vague and childish clamor for the return of 
| medieval art and feeling. Now the mind that 
| thinks and the heart that acts upon the thought 
will declare always the present to be the grand- 
est time of any. It holds ourselves, our desti- 
ny, and itself contains the pith and marrow of 
the past. 

Believing this—and it is the creed of the best 
schools every where—the literature that holds 
us fast to-day must be the reflex of the lives we 
are all living, must dissect the questions that 
beset us, must strive with those problems which 
| clamor for solution—mighty angels all, with 
which the Jacobs among us contend, and verily 
will not let them go without the blessing! 

It were well enough—since that was the best 
they either knew—for Greece and Rome to find 
physical perfection, and rest content; but the 
To-day —eager, inquisitive, penetrating, de- 
manding the pith of the emotion, the core of 
the idea—laughs to scorn such puny compla- 
cency. 

It is not, I suppose, that the mystery of liv- 
ing has become more intricate with the centu- 
ries, but it is ourselves that, by the grace of 
God, have won the advance in comprehending 
it; the voices are not more manifold than in 
the ages past, but it is we who listen more 
thoughtfully ; the ear has grown finer to catch 
the rhythm, the heart more eager to demand 
the explanation. 

It is therefore that we scan with keenest 
scrutiny the picture, the statue, the book, the 
poem that comes before us and asks for our de- 
cision, If the intention is true—if there is a 
soul calling out to us, deep unto deep, beneath 
all phases of expression, the picture, the statue, 
the book, the poem—the whatever in Art it may 
be—is for us; but if, on the contrary, it bears 
the stamp, cold and external, of the dead an- 
tique, we reject it with disdain, or offer it at 
best the chilly commendation—for like begets 
like—of ‘‘ classical correctness.” 

Those who are wise in their professions— 
| writers, artists, men of science—all feel that 
their work must be impregnated with this sym- 
pathy, profound and heart-reaching, every where 
touching and corresponding to the incessant de- 
|mands of the To-day for soul and earnestness 

above aught else; but the poet comprehends 
the need the best of any, for to him belongs the 
extreme expression of emotion and of passion. 
Tennyson writes the “ Princess”—with its 
If-jest on the surface, its deep meaning un- 


| 
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derneath—and the whole is a response to the 
modern upheaving of the womanly nature de- 
manding its ultimatum. Its preludes, its ten- 
der songs, its delicate and shell-like involutions 
of deseriptive verse, all melt at last into the 
millennial sweetness wherein the woman 
**_sets herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 
May these things be!” 


If there is a cheat any where, if the conclu- 
sion begs the question, we are more than ready 
to forgive—more than willing to acknowledge 
the great heart-yearning to soothe the wrong 
it may not at all redress. 

This struggle with modern giants—more po- 
tent, more invincible than ever found in fairy 
figment—is yet more vehement in the intricate 
poems of the Brownings. Those who raised 
any cry of “obscure” here misunderstood the 
difficulty. The mystery and the doubt lay hid- 
den in the awful truths these poet-souls ago- 
nized to utter. Is it easy to make plain those 
subtle undercurrents that underlie our outside 


social fictions, and that thrill in every fibre | 


with the fiery ichor that is our real life? Those 
were souls fearfully in earnest that found grace 
to declare beneath the glitter of externals the 
ghastly substrata of being which, with misera- 
ble dilettanteism, we are all glad enough to ig- 
nore, save when the volcanic eruption threatens 


our hearth-stones with the seething tide of de- | 


structive lava. 

In American poetry we have had less of this 
feeling. The hour has not yet come, or per- 
chance the need has been less pressing. Be- 
sides, this is the New World to us still. 
landscape is so large, the sky so blue and clear, 


the air so inspiring, that we can only wonder | 


and enjoy like children. 
It is therefore that Bryant and Longfellow 


and the rest of the goodly company find such a | 


charm in landscape painting that the human 


element recedes from view, overlaid by the con- | 
summate perfection of that which the noblest | 


art must yet proclaim an accessory. This, 
however, is a fair beginning. Childhood is as 


absolute a need in poetry as it is in the stages | 
First the tender grace, | 
the guileless simplicity, the attentiveness to the | 


of our mortal progress. 


world external, that is the heritage of children; 


thereafter the strength and power and incisive | 


comprehension that belongs to perfected man- 
hood. 

By--and-by, when we have become accustom- 
ed to this world of wonders, we shall have uni- 
ty—single figures, such as Dante’s Beatrice, 
Petrarch’s Laura, where the treasures of all 
time were heaped at the feet of one. We, too, 
shall show a wondrous vista of men and wo- 
men struck into being by the divine spark kin- 
dled in these mortal souls from on high, and 
thus match the glory of that wondrous Art shin- | 
ing across the sea, at which we all have lighted | 


The 


|our torches. So far we have “ Evangeline ;” 
|} and some remember Judd’s “ Margaret ;”* but 
| the single figures are few. Condensation is 
the work of centuries. The master-genius that 
| fuses into one burning gem the long experience 
| of many souls belongs not to the blooming of 
the early year. When many days of vernal 
showers and penetrating sunlight have temper- 
}ed the earth and wrought all influences into 
| harmony the rose unfurls her manifold corolla. 
| With patience we possess our souls until then, 
| Sure are we that there will be no halting in our 
| hational literature any more than in our na- 
| tional destiny. Already, gazing with intent 
| faith toward the horizon, one beholds the dim, 
sweet outlines of that beautiful procession 
| which shall be the heritage of our children. 

You will understand, then, that it is not be- 
| cause our faith in the Future is small, or our 
| perception of the Present feeble, that we would 
| crave your company in a pilgrimage to those 
| simple woodlands swayed by Geoffrey Chaucer. 
j it is thence our modern poets fetch their dai- 
| sies; it is there, beside the “well of English 
| undefiled,” that the delicatest mosses hold a 
heyday of perpetual greenness. 

Hush! it is early spring-time in these wood- 
lands. Listen! overhead the lark is singing 
from out the dappled clouds of early morning. 
You will not refuse this violet overbrimming 
| with the first dew of dawn? This, then, is 


| 
| 


THE STORY OF GRISILDIS. 
| A certain lord of Italy, Walter by name, a 
| “ Markis” by degree, rules his people to their 
liking save in respect of too great a fondness 
for the chase— 
* And eke he wo'ld (and that was worst of al!) 
Wedden no wif for ought that might befall.” 


His people, laying this last infirmity serious- 
ly to heart, at length wait upon him and en- 
treat him to marry, advancing all those moving 
arguments in favor of wedlock which present 
themselves in invincible array upon these occa- 
With that officious assurance which as- 
serts itself at such crises the people even offer 
to choose a wife for the Marquis, that there 
may be no plea of escape for him. Lord Wal- 
ter gives favorable audience to the marriage 
proposition, but dissents from the excess of zeal 
that would deny him the privilege of selecting 
He will marry, with the 
proviso that in no case his people are to reject 
| the lady of his choice. 
| The Prologue, which contains the business 
| portion of the poem, being disposed of, we ar- 
And now pictures, 
framed at random, it would seem, from their 
| artless sweetness, begin to illuminate the on- 

ward progress of the ballad. Yet, as you read 
you feel that here there are no strokes at ran- 
dom. The mood of the poet is too thoughtful, 


s10ns, 


|a wife for himself. 


jrive at “Pars Secunda.” 


* With the exception of these I can not recall any 
other single figures that are stamped upon our litera- 
ture. Can the reader? 





CHAUCER'S 


GRISILDIS. 





too religious for careless superfluity. 
look closer, and find that every picture frames 
a thought, as in medixval art the most simple 
etching, if regarded attentively, displays some 
saint or angel or apostle enshrining the heart 
of the painting that grows and grows upon you 
until the quivering lip confesses the sacred 
meaning of the perfect whole. 

In phrases strung as simply as daisies “* Pars 
Secunda” tells us how, not far from the “palais 
honourable” of my Lord Marquis, stands ¢ 
“thorpe of sighte delitable,” inhabited by the 
‘‘poure folk of that village.” Among them, 
pourest of all, dwelt Janicola, his only riches a 
daughter hight Grisildis, ‘‘ yong” and ‘faire 
ynough to sight.” 


So you 


‘‘But though this mayden tendre were of age, 
Yet in the brest of hire virginitee 
Ther was enclosed sad and ripe corage: 
And in gret reverence and charitee 
Hire old poure fader fostred she: 
A few sheep spinning on the feld she kept; 
She wolde not ben idel til she slept.” 


Here slides in a gentle picture of Grisildis 


coming home from her sheep-tending. Even 


as she walked she idled not: in the tender twi- | 


light she comes gathering herbs with which to 
strew her bed. And yet above this daily round 
of duties she prizes best that of keeping her 
father’s “lif on loft.” 


It was upon this “‘ poure creature,” Grisildis, | 
that the Marquis, ‘‘as he on hunting rode,” | 


had ‘‘sette his eye;” for it would seem that, 


notwithstanding his high lineage, my lord was | 


a sincere republican, since he declares that 


*Bountee cometh al of God, not of the stren.”* 


So he chooses Grisildis for her womanhood ; 
and feeling sure of her assent—as it was proper | 


a Marquis should—prepares array of “ gemmes 
sette in gold and in asure,” “‘ brooches and rings 
for Grisildis’s sake,” with all other “‘ ornamentes” 
which to such a wedding “ shulde fall.” 

And so the wedding-day arrives—the bride 
unknown; and Grisildis, coming home from the 
well, sets down her “ water pot anon” 


“Beside the threshold in an oxes stall,” 


‘*Quaking for drede,” she swears. 

The master then slides in another picture, 
in apposition to that of Grisildis coming home 
through the twilight from her sheep-tending. 
It is that of Grisildis being attired by the court- 
ladies. Full dainty are they of touching her 
rude peasant-clothes. Having replaced these 
with the rich garments of her bridal array, with 
their “‘fingres smal,” they comb her hair, ‘‘that 
lay untressed ful rudely,” put on her crown, 
and bring her forth to the people. Chaucer— 
manlike, glad to be rid of toilet-details—dis- 
poses of them all by saying, 


“Of hire array what shuld I make a tale ?” 


| And proceeds with his elimination of character. 


| True poet, he strikes for the gold of art at all 

hazards; he spends none of his precious mo- 
ments in tampering with dross, allured with 
that perishable glitter that lasts a day. Why 
should he, when the centuries were to frame his 
handiwork ? 

Chaucer, with a quiet scorn of that judgment 
whose base is externals, represents the populace 
—now that the jewel is fitly set—as inclined to 
doubt the identity of Janicola’s daughter, and 
imagine her to be ‘‘ another creature.” Some- 
what as our modern dilettanteism, having no 
|faith in natural endowments and God-given 
prescience, would discard Shakspeare and adopt 
a changeling. Grisildis, however, whether her- 
| self or *‘ another creature,” commends herself 
to her husband’s people in such wise, 


| That eche hire loveth that loketh on hire face. 
| Not only does she excel in all feats of ‘‘ wifly 
| homlinesse,” but 
**So wise and ripe wordes hadde she, 
And jugement of so gret equitee, 
That she from Heven sent was, as men wend 
Peple to save, and every wrong to amend.” 
|  Grisildis still further commends herself by 
| bearing a daughter to the * Markis,” 
| arrive at “ Pars Tertia.” 
Lord Walter, at this point, seems to chafe 
beneath his republican theory, and determines 
to put it to the test. He tempts his wife, one 


and we 


finds herself called by the Marquis, and falling | imagines, to determine whether it be really true 
on her knees, is asked the question that, in | that the lowly-born may yet hold in fee as noble 
those days, preceded the more important one, | graces as any, Though some men might praise 

lthis of character for a “subtil wit,” 
Chaucer, not to be misunderstood, shakes his 
head over it for a moment, in token of disap- 
probation, and then proceeds with the tempta- 


ussay 


“Wher is your fader, Grisildis ?” \ 

With that native courtesy no confusion could 
put to flight she expresses her father’s readiness 
to come by saying, ‘‘ Lord, he is al redy here,” 
and straightway fetches him. My Lord then | 
makes known his purpose of becoming ‘‘ son in | 
lawe” to the herdsman. 

It would seem that a collation then, as now, |. . ?,.. : Pre , ’ 
assisted the ratification of a treaty, and retiring Grisildis — oon seo booed aE eet ni 
within, Grisildis listening with “ful pale face,” | stowed in the ecstasy of courtship)—then tells 
receives the marriage offer, closing thus : | her that, to quiet, his people, she ne yield 
her little daughter. The woman’s reply is— 
implicit obedience. The man who is to deprive 
her of her child comes to perform her husband’s 
behest. This is the mother’s farewell; it proves 
\ that tears belong to superficial emotion : 


ion : 

The “* Markis,” reminding his wife of her or- 
|igin, and what he has done for her—(one won- 
ders, in passing, if the husbands of our modern 


“And eke whan I say ya, ye say not nay, 
Neither by word, ne frouning countenance? 
Swere this, and here I swere our alliance.” | 


| 





* Strain. 
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“Farewel, my child, I shal thee never see, 
But sin I have thee marked with the crois, 
Of thilke fader yblessed mote thou be, 
That for us died upon a crois of tree: 

Thy soule, litle child, I him betake, 
For this night shal thou dien for my sake.” 

Do you not see? The mother-heart would 
break beneath the heaviness of such a parting, 
so she slips the weight upon His shoulder who 
bears the burdens of the universe—smiling the 
Christ-smile above it all! 

She begs then of the sergeant, knowing the 
little child’s soul to be safe, that the “litle | 
body” be buried in ‘‘som place” where the 
beasts may not disturb it. But making no 
promise to this effect, the minion of the ‘‘ Mar- 
kis” goes on his way. 

With jealous eye the husband watches for 
some change in Grisildis’s mien toward him ; 
but her constant mood remains; obedience and 
servitude are both the same. Nor does she 
ever speak her daughter’s name “‘ for ernest ne 
for game.” 

** Pars Quarta” opens with the birth of a 
“knave child,” ‘‘ful gracious and fair for to 
behold.” The ‘‘ Markis” waits two years—(is | 
it that the trial may be sterner ?)—and then ap- 
plies his second test, upon which the poet as- 
serts : 

**O! nedeless was she tempted in assay, 
But wedded men ne connen ne measure 
Whan that they finde a patient creature.” 

At the end of the two years he comes to his 
wife with the old story of disaffection, the re- 
newed demand for the sacrifice of the second 
child, that none of the blood of Janicola, the | 
herdsman, may succeed him. The mother 
yields as before ; 

“For wist I that my deth might do yon ese, 

Right gladly wold I dien you to plese.” 

Then comes the “ugly sergeant.” Again 
the pathos, deeper than tears, of the mother’s 
kiss and blessing and parting prayer : 

“Tf that he might, 

Hire litle sonne he wolde ir. erthe grave.” 
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The ‘‘ Markis” wonders at this patience, and 
had he not known the love of his wife for her 
children, would have committed that vile crime 
the world commits every day, and have mis- 
taken patience—the noblest flower of the soul ! 
—for that weed, accursed of men and angels, 
called indifference, 

The “ Markis,” in his cruel test of character, 
loses the regard of his people, who believe him 
to be the murderer of both his children. At 
length he sends for these last to the Erl of Pavia, 
to whose guardianship they had been intrusted, 
with word to send them home, 


| 


“In honorable estat al openely:" 


The husband 
To 


and we come to “ Pars Quinta.” 
now demands the utterest proof of all. 
quiet the people his wife must leave him: 


““My new wif is coming by the way,” 





says Lord Walter. 





She makes her answer a little longer than 
heretofore ; he is taking the last from her now, 
the extremest last, and hearts that have suf- 
fered know—hush! it is God only who knows! 
—what this may be. The soul finds itself 
searched through and through by an awful 
wind, so keen, so biting, that it sends up the 
appalling cry, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” before it is given grace to re- 
spond, in utter submission, ‘ It is finished.” 

‘*Naked out of my fadre’s hous (quod she) 

I came, and naked I mote turne again.” 

But he “could not do so dishonest a thing,” 
she says, as to leave her altogether bare, so she 
craves the defense of a smock. That granted, 
there follows a most piteous picture of Grisildis, 
clothed on with the sanctity of perfected woman- 
hood, wending her way through the folk weep- 
ing, she with ‘‘eyen dry,” back to her poor old 
father, and he too ‘‘sorwefully weeping,” with 
the ‘‘olde cote” of the peasant-girl, seeming 
ruder than ever now with age, ‘‘covereth hire.” 

So this ‘‘ flour of wifly patience” abides with 
her father, and ‘‘ Pars Quinta” closes with the 
confession, 

“There can no man in humblesse him acquitt 

As women can, ne can be half so trewe.” 

* Pars Sexta” finds the ‘‘ Markis” summoning 
the discarded wife to prepare the palace for the 
coming bride who is to take her place. In her 
peasant clothing she obeys. The ‘‘ Erl” arrives 
with the noble children, and the people, behold- 
ing their rich array and the tender beauty of 


| the girl, declare 


‘That Walter was no fool though that him lest 
To change his wif, for it was for the best.” 

And Chaucer, with the same poetic wrath at 

this puerile judgment that forever bases itself 


| on externals that moved him before, denounces, 


**@! stormy peple, unsad and ever untrewe |” 

Grisildis makes all ready, and receives the 
guests with such discreetness that they wonder 
at the lofty courtesy which denies the lowly 
peasant garb. 

Last of all, that the most piercing pang may 
not be wanting, the ‘‘ Markis” calls the discard- 
ed Grisildis to inquire 

“How liketh thou my wif, and her beautee ?” 

She answers him with praises, and ends with 
an admonition that reaches back touching all 
aspects of her own pitiful experience. It is 
that he is to leave his tests alone for the new 
wife, since 

“She might not adversitee endure, 
As coulde a poure festred creature.” 

The ‘‘Markis” declares this is ‘‘ ynough,” 
reinstates Grisildis, restores to her her children, 
and crowns anew the brow already graced with 
the most beautiful crown of any. 

It is not until this ballad-poem is finished 
almost to the latest page that the meaning re- 
veals itself; scarcely then does the full force 
of the motive and conception become our own. 
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The figure of Grisildis stands too deeply em- 
bayed in shadow; the cross-lights are cruel, 
and awaken the resentment. 

Wait and watch a moment, as if you prayed. 
Away with veils and screens, and let in the 
perfect day of the Beyond. Lo! it is the im- 
age of “clear-eyed Faith” that stands before 
us, the face uplifted, the lips forever smiling. 
Grisildis submits utterly because she trusts im- 
plicitly, and by ‘‘ submission wins at last.” 

The same deep-hearted devoutness which is 
the tone of Dante’s poem pervades the later one 
of Chaucer. The fire and majesty of the Flor- 
entine are greater, but the feeling is the same. 

The English poet ushered in the dawn of a 
larger era, but he failed not to retain that im- 
passioned fervor which, consecrating its highest 
to God, was the touchstone of medizval Art, 
transmuting it—whatever its fault besides—into 
works forever precious to the sons of men. 

So the great child-heart of Dan Chaucer, 
wisely-simple, reaching one hand back into the 
past for what was noblest therein, stretches the 
other down to us moderns, holding aloft this 
fairest star of womanhood, Grisildis, to shine 
along the years to his Master’s glory. 

A MONEY ARTICLE. 
NOT BY A BROKER. 
7HO write the Money Articles in our 
W newspapers the readers are not told, but 
the general understanding is that they do not 
come from the principal editor or editors, but 
from some financial expert whose life is very 
much in the market-place, and whose interest 


in the subject partakes as much of the specula- | 
tion which is practical as that which is intellect- | 


ual—sometimes, indeed, combining both kinds 


of fancies in one, and lifting solid dollars up 


into the dream-land of ideas. These articles 
are pretty widely read, and, at times, by per- 


haps most men with intense anxiety—for the 


ble, if not for the predictions and reasonings, 
which may be regarded as doubtful. I am told 
that they are seldom dictated by a purely scien- 
tific and impartial purpose, but 
terest of certain parties in the stock -market, 
and often are made to tell upon some capital 
point in the tactics or strategy of the trade, and 
are very apt to represent some leading opera- 
tor’s policy. 


Even if they were perfectly fair in their state- | 


ments and views, so far as our city business af- 
fairs are concerned, they would not meet the 
wants of the people at large; for the people do 
not depend wholly upon the exclusive interests 
of our mercantile class, and need financial ad- 
visers who can take the whole nation into their 
glance, and look as carefully to the welfare of 
the great middling-class of men and women, 
who are not in the high places of trade, as to 
the aggrandizement of our few thousands of 
merchants and capitalists. 

I wish these gentlemen well, and know 


are in the in- | 


very well that the interests of the mass is closely 
connected with their prosperity, yet it is not al- 
ways nor wholly identical; and great wrong 
has been done of late years to the people at 
large by enlisting our press and our Legisla- 
tures too much on the side of the few monopo- 
lists, 
semting the cause of the million, who are its 
readers, and will not refuse space for a little 
plain talk on money matters as they have been 


This Magazine is always fond of pre- 


going on now for some six years, and are likely 
I am no ex- 
pert in finance, and bring only common-sense 


to go on for some time to come, 


and observation, with the first principles of 
political economy, to the subject, and claim at- 
tention more from the point of view from which 
this paper is written than from any boasted 
| depth or originality of thought. 

Certain it that there has been a vast 


18 


amount of suffering among our people during 


the whole term of our financial expansion ; and 
it still exists, and in some quarters increases, 
They that suffered first and most were not loud 
to complain, and they that now suffer most do 
not lift up their voices in the streets or the 
newspapers. small and fixed 
from from 
| from such occupations as can not command the 
| market ky the great demand and small supply, 
these are the classes that have suffered most 
sadly, Here, for example, is a widow with 
two or three children with a thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars’ income, living in a small tene- 
ment in a decent quarter of the city. 
no harm to befall the principal or the income, 
disaster enough comes without that harm. The 
thousand dollars come as usual, in name, but 
how changed in value and use! The rent, that 
was perhaps three hundred dollars, becomes 
four, five, and at last six or seven hundred, 


Persons of in- 


comes, funds invested or salaries 


Suppose 


| and food and clothing rise in about the same 


proportion, The family are virtually wrecked, 


| and practically they have lost half or more of 
facts, at least, which are supposed to be relia- | 


their little property. Hundreds and thousands 
| of such cases have happened, and are happen- 
ing all around us. 
a few, those reputed wealthy have become sud- 
denly embarrassed without any apparent mis- 
| fortune ; and every family in our cities that six 
years ago had means of living handsomely from 
a fixed income, has found itself greatly reduced 
by the inflation of prices that has brought down 
| their before generous maintenance to a pinch- 
ing limitation. Here, in New York, four or 
| five thousand dollars was a sufficient income 
for a family of refinement and of modest gen- 
tility, and would pay rent and the demands 
of comfortable housekeeping. Now the same 
| things cost twice the money or more. The rent 
|has risen from one thousand to two or three 
| thousand dollars; food and clothing have be- 
come almost as dear; and fuel, until the winter 
| just past, has been doubled or tripled in price. 

The working-classes who are in the lines of 
business where the demand is great and the 
\supply is limited have not suffered much, for 


In some instances, and not 
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their wages have been doubled, and in some cases 
tripled. Carpenters, that could be had for a 
dollar and seventy-five cents a day, now com- 
mand from three to four dollars; and masons, 
who had two dollars a day, have been the last 
season complaining of their four dollars and a 
half, and asking, some times not in vain, for 
five dollars. Yet it must be remembered that 
even these favored trades suffer at certain sea- 
sons from the slackness of work and the infla- 
tion of prices; and this winter has brought 
great distress upon our working-people. Our 
ship-carpenters have been terribly stricken, and 
it has been stated that as many as fifteen thou- 
sand mechanics have been out of employment. 
How must it be with the large class of people 
whose calling is not in great demand, and whose 
work can be for a e dispensed with, because 
appealing to no pusitive necessity or equally 
positive vanity or passion ? 

It would be a curious and instructive treatise 


on human nature, as well as political economy, | 


that might be written from a careful observa- 
tion and report of the prices of labor and pro- 
ducts of various kinds during the last six years, 
and of the causes which led to the depression 
or rise. It would clearly be seen that not the 
best service, nor that most truly needed, but 
that most wished-for and most difficult to ob- 
tain, has had command of the purse-strings. 
People must have food and clothing, and will 
pay for them, but they do not feel the same 
need of books and instruction ; and the persons 
who minister to the less imperative demands of 
society—such as teachers, authors, college pro- 
fessors, clergymen, and others—have been great 
sufferers by the times. They that live upon the 
vanities of society have not been permitted to 
starve, for the vanities are always hungry and 
athirst, and the class that have made money 
largely in the war have been quick to spend it, 
often in the vainest prodigality; so that we 
never saw half the prodigality in this country 
that was shown by the new lords and ladies of 
the shoddy order of nobility. But this is the 
exception, and not the rule. Most people have 
been a good deal pinched in some way, and the 
speculative kinds of business are not the sphere 
of the many. Bitter poverty has shown itself 
under the eaves of new affluence, and great 
numbers of families have been driven from our 
great cities into obscure villages to hide their 
mortification from the great world. 

The farming classes have commanded high 
prices, and have had little direct taxation ; but 
their gains have greatly melted away under the 
enormous cost of all goods not of their own 
producing, and of the wages of labor, which in 
the harvesting season have risen to fabulous 
figures. Not a little hay and grain has been 
spoiled because there were no hands ready for 
the harvest, and sometimes the delay that has 


not been the loss has been the damage of the | 


abundant crop. Among some small farmers 
there has been, within my knowledge, a degree 
of deprivation that most persons would call pov- 


erty, and families who own their house and land 
have gone through the winter without butter 
and meat, trusting mainly to the pork barrel to 
give to their bread the suspicion of butter and 
the presentment of meat. 

Some of my friends tell stories of their ob- 
servation that it may be wholesome for some 
of our pampered city readers to know of. A 
conspicuous clergyman in a suburban town de- 
clared that the health of many people, especial- 
ly of women, was suffering from want of meat, 
and that rather than give two or three prices 
for it they would live on very poor fare, and 
make up for solid nutriment by some kind of 
slops that give warmth, when there are scruples 
as to resorting to more stimulating substitutes, 
I am assured that in a prominent university 
town, even in Massachusetts, families of refine- 
ment are to be found in what society calls pen- 
ury, and delicate ladies do the coarse work of 
the kitchen and laundry, on account of the cost 
and the scarcity of servants. It is not so easy 
to believe the statement made to me, that peo- 
ple of dainty antecedents have been obliged to 
give up the daily use of flour, and to live main- 
ly upon Indian meal, such as our Irish servy- 
ants refuse to touch. Good cooking may do 
wonders with corn-bread, when milk and eggs 
abound, but where the meal and water are the 
principal ingredients the compound is not an 
Apician dainty. Undoubtedly such instances 
of hardship are to be found, and there is a vast 
amount of suffering, even in the loyal States, 
in consequence of the financial influence of the 
war. That so little complaint has been made 
is proof of the loyalty of our people to the na- 
tional idea; and so long as the stringency is 
regarded as the nécessary result of the great 
struggle it will be borne with patience and a 
certain cheerfulness. The time will come, and 
probably has already come, for asking whether 
part of the difficulty is not to be traced to inju- 
dicious legislation, and whether our people are 
not oppressed by needless and even unjust bur- 
dens. 

We can not expect much, if any, mercy from 
moneyed men in general, as such; and business 
is likely to follow the usual law of demand and 
supply, and get the most for its houses and 
goods that the state of the market will allow. 
The prices of groceries and provisions are enor- 
mous, but we must submit to them so long as 


| our neighbors do, and the dealers are permit- 


ted by the market to keep up their extortions. 
Probably a combined movement of a consider- 
able number of families could seeure a few good 
stores where moderate rates are charged; yet 
no great success has ever attended such opera- 
tions, and a certain necessity seems to fix the 
market-price, unjust as it often is. In our cit- 
ies the cost of goods depends largely upon the 
cost of rent and the other expenses of business, 
so that many articles are sold from the shops 
at double the rates charged for them at first 
hand. We are little aware of the enormous 
cost of mere transportation and storage in fixing 
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prices. If you have a barrel of potatoes sent 
you from your country place, the freight by rail 
50 miles is only 25 cents, but you are charged 
75 cents or a dollar for having it brought to 
your door, and are lucky if you do not have to 
hire a man besides to put it into your cellar. 
All commodities are taxed in this way, and city 
families thus submit to a heavy burden that does 
not enter into the usual estimate of taxes. Yet 
with due allowance for this expense, we do not 
easily account for the prices of the leading ar- 
ticles of living. Thus, at the Washington and 
Fulton markets, down town, the charges are 
from one-half to two-thirds of up-town prices, 
and there seems no such difference in the qual- 
ity of the meats as to account for the great dif- 
ference inthe charges. Onsome articles, again, 
there is little difference between the price at 
the shops and the great markets. <A barrel of 
sugar can be bought at a retail store for about 
the wholesale price with the freight added, 
while on articles not so prominent and well 
known the retail price may be nearly double 
the wholesale. I can not resist the impression 
that our families have been, on the whole, ex- 
tortionately dealt with by grocers and market- 
men of late years; yet the remedy is not by 
any means so clear as the fact. The price fol- 
lows the ratio of the demand to the supply, at 
any given quarter, and no permanent help can 
come until the demand is more careful and 
intelligent, and the supply is more wise and 
abundant. 

In some departments of business—as renting 
of houses, for instance—we may naturally look 
for a certain degree of consideration on the 
part of the great property-holders, who, to a 
large extent, command the market. In com- 


mon trade, where the million are scrambling 


for a living, we may expect the multitude to 
play at the game of grab, and try to snatch at 
all they can get. But when gentlemen of great 
fortune, commanding position, and high princi- 
ple are concerned we may look for a different 
course. We may certainly expect them to look 
beyond immediate gain, and consult their ulti- 
mate good, free as they are from all that press- 
ure of want that bears down the masses, It 
would not, moreover, be wholly extravagant or 
unreasonable to look for a certain public spirit, 
if not a large humanity, from our princely prop- 
erty-owners, such as would lead them to deal 
somewhat gently with their tenants, and not 
put upon them sudden and heavy burdens. 
Very likely there is a great deal of true heart 
among landlords, yet we confess to not seeing 
so much of it as we might expect. In Febru- 
ary, 1866, a decree went forth from our chief 
lord of lands and houses that put up our rents 
some 50 per cent. It was for some time an 
open question what the rate would be, and there 
was silence on the subject until our Augustus 
spoke, and the hard decree went forth. I con- 
fess to not enjoying very much the bland an- 
nouncement that our rent, which was at first 


800 dollars, then 1000, then 1200, then 1400, | takes they 


; own, 


was now to be 2000. The landlord was very 
much of a gentleman, and expressed his regret 
at the rise, which, he said, was a necessity, as 
at head-quarters the advance had been decided 
upon, and it would not do to show any respect 
to persons. Very likely this is the law of trade, 
and the principle of finance, but I could not but 
think that a far-seeing policy, as well as a gen- 
erous humanity, would have taken a different 
course. But the thing was done, and through- 
out the city the edict was carried out. Hosts 
of worthy families were driven from their homes, 
and their places were taken by more thrifty 
competitors, who had, perhaps, grown fat upon 
the public spoils from the calamities that had 
impoverished others. The blocks of buildings 


ooKed very much as be ore, anc verhnaps sShow- 
looked very h as bef 1 perl 


ed smarter furniture and more frequent equi- 
pages; yet I did not envy much the feelings 
which our lords of land and houses carried with 
them to church the first Sunday in May, 1866, 
after the great raid on the tenants of New York 
—a raid probably without example in the an- 
nals of our America, Iam not an admirer of 
the Trades Unions that are constantly crowd- 
ing up the price of labor, and sometimes op- 
Nor 
had I any great admiration for this strike on 
the part of our landlords, that came very near 
turning us out of the house that we had occu- 
pied so many years, with as much care for the 
preservation of the property as if it were our 
Others were greater sufferers, and the 
poor soldier’s widow whose lot I have looked 
after, and whose rent was raised from four to 
six dollars a month, stands for a class who have 
had the least cheering view of the tender mer- 
cies of our capitalists. 

Of course there are two sides to the story, 
and our landlords have suffered much from the 
depression of rents and increase of taxes during 
recent years. They have been plundered by the 
Ring of Thieves in our city government, and 
they naturally seek redress from their tenants. 
But the burden has been exorbitant, and has 
been unwisely imposed. All that can be said 
is that the sufferers could not help themselves, 
and they must submit to pay the extortionate 
rent or to be turned out of doors, It is a great 
mistake that so many families were caught in 
such a position, and the painful dependence 
will not be removed until the great middling- 
class take the remedy itito their own hands, and 
erect an abundance of modest and comfortable 
dwellings, which can be owned or rented at 
moderate rates, and so save them from subserv- 
ience to the caprices or exactions of capitalists, 

Exactly what view to take of the present 
financial status I do not know. Indeed mon- 
ey is always a mystery; and although it seems 
to be the most matter-of-fact thing in the world, 
it most puzzles scrutiny and baffles prediction. 
Our business men have great sagacity, yet how 
little most of them know of the science of 
finance, and what prodigious and ruinous mis- 
are constantly making! It is to be 


pressing the workman and the employer. 
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hoped that there are some men in our banks 
and our National Government who are masters 
of the situation, but I am not wholly sure of 
it. The shrewdest men that I have known— 
men who have made fortunes by watching the 
markets—have wholly failed to foresee the turns 
of finance of late; and just at present the main 
thing upon which men agree is, that they know 
that they do not know much of any thing as to 
what is coming. That would be an odd yet in- 
structive book that would collect, arrange, and 
classify the sayings and doings of Wall Street 
since New York became the centre of American 
trade—say for forty years. All the host of 
facts and figures illustrate certain laws, and be- 
hind all the smoke of agitation there has been 
some real fire. All things tend to a certain 
average, and all average evolves a certain law. 
The laws of money are as real as the laws of 
the weather, though very much as latent and 
perplexed. All fancies have a root in facts, 
and the record of financial fancies is an import- 
ant department of history, and would illustrate 
the nature of human hopes and prospects as 
well as the aspects of markets and fortunes. 
Perhaps it would appear that the imaginative 
element of our nature is quite as conspicuous in 
business as in literature, and that the Exchange 
as well as the garret is the haunt of the dreamer. 

I have been much among financial men, alike 
the solid masters of capital and the flighty vota- 
ries of chance, and have been struck with a 
certain excitability and fancy in their composi- 
tion. The oldest capitalist’s eye lights up at 
the prospect of a good speculation as the war- 
horse scents the hattle from afar, and there is 
an habitual unrest about the Stock Board. No 
visitor would suppose for a moment that any 
serious business was going on during the shout- 
ings and gesticulations of the session of the 
Brokers’ Board; and the impression given by 
the Gold Room would be that a rampant mob 
of rival factions had come together in wrath, 
either to pick each other’s pockets or to make 
a combined onslaught upon the specie in the 
banks. Yet there is method in the madness ; 
and after the noise and smoke are done away, 
it is seen that a great amount of business has 
been transacted. The craft seems to have a 
good share of character and stability, and those 
brokers who do a commission business are to 


be ranked as regular merchants of a most im- | 


portant order. 

Of those that live in the madness of stock 
speculation not so good an account can be given, 
and they are not to be ranked among the true 
business men of the city. A prominent physi- 
cian tells me that the worst class of patients are 
yeung brokers who carry the fast ways of the 
day’s business iato the festivities and revels of 
the evening end the night, and who are using 
themselves up as fast as they can by burning 
the candle of life at both ends at the same time. 
Some old stagers seem to stand the trial com- 
paratively well, yet the record of our stock- 
gamblers in its best pages is not a very honor- 
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able or enviable one, and the Napoleons of the 
Board have found their Waterloos and St. He- 
lenas. 

There is something in the nature of money 
that tends to agitate and fever shrewd men. 
The representative of stable value, it is itself 
the most unstable of things; and it is as hard 
to say how it will move as to tell the course of 
the winds. Money feels not only all the dis- 
turbances of equilibrium in the general circula- 
tion of the commerce of the world, but it is sus- 
ceptible to all the lights and shades, heats and 
colds of public opinion and sentiment. Fear 
locks it up in sheets of ice, and over-confidence 
dissipates it as sunshine evaporates the lake. 
There is law to the winds, and one of these days 
we may be able to appoint a Clerk of the Weath- 
er, who will tell us when and how long the rain 
is to fall, and what will be the practical result 
of the various movements of the winds and tem- 
perature. We are not yet able to appoint such 
a Clerk of the Currency, or to Jearn with any as- 
surance what a month or even a week will bring 
forth in our Banks and Exchange. There is, 
indeed, a certain region of stability, upon which 
we rest in peace as upon the solid ground above 
the tide-mark ; but sometimes the tide threat- 
ens to rise above that mark and inundate our 
houses, and below that mark we expect all va- 
riations and apparent caprices. My readers 
may perhaps be willing to listen to a few prac- 
tical suggestions from an outsider, who has lit- 
tle or no interest in money, except the simple 
desire to live in plain competence as of old, and 
to have financial affairs so settled that the mass 
of plain people may live without having the 
foundations of welfare constantly threatened or 
unsettled. 

It is very clear that we are to expect a good 
deal of loss and discomfort as results of our long 
and destructive war. In order to prove our 
loyalty and steer clear of the Copperheads, we 
are not bound to believe or declare that war is 
in itself a money-making business to a nation, 
and that either of two sections are likely to grow 
fat by the process of eating each other up. Our 
war has been a great financial evil, and nothing 
could warrant our entering into it but determ- 
ination to defend the life of the nation, and re- 
sist the wicked attempt to make the country 
over into the hands of the Slave power. We 
have lost immensely in material and in men, in 
the commodities that are the products of our 
industry, and in those who are the producers. 
It is hard to fix any estimate in figures of our 
The national debt is only a fraction of 
the amount, for it does not include the loss of 
property in the rebel States—whose wealth be- 
longed to the nation—nor the vast amount of 
productive industry taken from the country by 
the withdrawal or death of so many of our best 
men. The debt itself is a great burden, and it 
is not done away by saying that we owe it 
wholly among ourselves, It is not so, for much 
of it is held abroad, and we are as much bound 
to pay interest to our home bond-holders as to 


loss. 
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the foreign holders. Moreover, all the people, 
directly or indirectly, pay a share of the tax or 
interest, while only a portion hold the bonds. 
The debt is large, and we are not bound to join 
with those who call it a great blessing, from its 


effect on the public credit, or a mere trifle in | 


comparison with the public wealth. It is a sad 
and heavy weight, and the people of the coun- 
try would hold a jubilee if it could be paid at 
once or reduced one-half, 

The method of taxation to reduce the debt 
and pay the interest is oppressive and injudi- 
cious, however well meant. 
essary to save the national credit our people 


will cheerfully do and suffer, but they are not | 
desirous of being the victims of financial theo- | 
They feel that | 


ries or Quixotic experiments. 
they ought to be treated tenderly after the 
wounds of the war, and that industry should be 


left as free as possible to make up for the losses | 


and derangements of the rebellion. They wish 
for taxation enough to fix a solid habit of finan- 


cial loyalty and to guard the public honor, but | 


they do not wish nor mean to be ruined by un- 
fair and oppressive imposts, 


vious. The nation should pay its debt out of 


the new wealth of the country, the yield of skill, | 


labor, and capital, and not by taking away the 
old capital, or anticipating the earnings of in- 
dustry. In other words, the nation should not 
pay its debt by plunging its people into debt, 


but should encourage their enterprise, and take | 


a fair portion of their actual gains to meet the 
national necessity, As things now are the tax- 
ation to a great extent is eating into the life of 


the people, and running vast numbers into debt | 


to meet the exaction. Thus far men of limited 


salaries, for example, have been sadly oppress- | 


ed by the income tax. The salaries have not 


been advanced more than twenty-five per cent. | 


on the average, and not more than fifty per 
cent. in favorable instances; yet the costs of 
living have nearly doubled, and on the top of 
this burden comes an impost of five per cent. 
on all income over 600 dollars. As far as my 
observation goes this tax, among persons of 
moderate salaries or fixed investments of mod- 
erate amounts, has been paid out of the princi- 
pal, or by borrowing money on mortgages or 
pledges, and the nation takes the property of 
the industrious and frugal, not to meet the nec- 
essary interest on its debt, but to boast of its 
speedy liquidation. 
sentiment of the people and the press is declar- 
ing it to be so. It is time for our members of 
Congress to see to it, and lighten the intolera- 
ble burden. They will do better to look to this 
subject than spend their time in quarreling with 
the poor President, or listening to the drummers 
who are forever beating into their ears the wants 
of the merchants and manufacturers, who ask 
that the legislation of the country shall turn 
upon their class interests, and protection of 
home industry shall become prohibition of for- 
eign trade, 


Whatever is nec- | 


The true princi- | 
ple that should regulate our policy is very ob- | 


This is wrong, and the 
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| Of course our financial troubles are all exag- 
| gerated by one fatal error of American busi- 
| ness, if they do not originate in it. I mean 
our impatience of slow reality, and our eager- 
ness to set it aside for swift fancy. We are 
always playing the game of make-believe in 
| trade, and telling the lie to others so often that 
we come at last to believe it ourselves. We 
insist upon calling things money which are not 
| money, and we were never so deeply committed 
to that delusion as of late. We have taken it 
for granted that what is called a dollar by re- 
spectable parties, and duly printed and signed 
as such, must be a dollar, and have not been 
wholly cured of the delusion by seeing its gold 
value dwindle down to 50 cents, and even less. 
Nor is it merely the recent issue of national le- 
gal tenders, our greenbacks, that have led us 
into our mistake, A large portion of our Amer- 
ican currency has always been irredeemable, 
and our periodical panics, that have shrunk in- 
flated nominal values, have constantly led to 
bank failures or suspensions, We do not say 
| that specie is the only money, for money is the 
circulating medium, and there is not specie 
enough to represent and circulate all the ex- 
changeable property in the markets; and spe- 
cie itself is too cumbrous to be carried about 
from hand to hand. But it is sure that specie 
is the only safe basis of the circulating medium ; 
and our money is alike convenient and safe only 
as it represents specie value without requiring 
a wheel-barrow or a dray to cart it about for us 
when we wish to spend a few thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Most of the business of the country is done 
by commercial paper, and these notes, within 
the sphere of those who give them, perform 
much of the office of money. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the loans and discounts of our as- 
sociated banks in this city, October 13, 1866, 
amounted to $276,443,219, while the specie and 
| legal tenders amounted to but $88,756,424, and 

the capital to $81,770,000, and the liabilities 
| and net deposits to $#257,035,895. These loans 
and discounts call for close personal knowledge 
of the parties receiving them, and close scrutiny 
of the securities given. Evidently there should 
be a wide difference between the form of credit 
| given thus carefully and privately and that giv- 
en to notes of general circulation, such as are 
usually called money, and passed from hand to 
hand without question. Sometimes, indeed, 
the loans to private parties are unwise, and the 
names are unreliable, or the securities are over- 
estimated or unsound; but in such cases the 
special parties to the transaction are concern- 
ed, and the public may not be at all involved. 
Whatever, on the contrary, is issued to the pub- 
lic as money, with promise to pay on demand, 
should be covered by security that can protect 
the public, and should be under the most rigid 
supervision, The conclusion is, that our com- 
mon currency should be on the specie basis, 
and whatever takes us away from this sets us 
adrift on an uncertain sea. We may be, and 


| 
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have been, driven to sea by a terrible storm not 
of our own choosing, and the point now is to 
get back to our anchorage as speedily as we 
can with safety to the fleet. Further inflation 
will be utter folly and wickedness; and all that 
cautious men can ask of the Government is such 
wariness in the method and rate of contraction 
as to protect us from sudden and needless pan- 
ics. Yet let the contraction be sure, however 
slow, and the public pulse will begin to calm, 
and the fever abate inte the serene tide of 
healthy circulation. 

The health of our currency will bring health 
to all our business interests. Houses and ships 
will be built, and prices will come down, so that 
the majority who are buyers will no longer be 
at the mercy of the minority who are sellers. 
We can then abate our extravagant tax upon 
foreign materials, and check the error that is 


driving some branches of business to pursue | 


their manufactures abroad, or buy their mate- 
rial, on account of the enormous exactions of 
home establishments, that have been pampered 
into their presumption by monstrous imposts 
on foreign industry, as has been the case, for 
instance, with the paper-makers. There is rea- 
son for a considerable tariff of protection now 
in the fact of the high price of home labor, 
which of itself gives us great disadvantage in 
competition with Europe; but when labor is 
paid here upon the gold basis the tariff can be 
reduced, and some approach be made to the 
free trade, which is the ultimate destiny of all 
civilized countries, as it is the true theory of 
political science. 

Our people are now thoughtful of the finan- 
cial condition of the country, and many are 
looking for a speedy and terrible convulsion. 


The fear is not justified by the facts; for the | 


Government is interested in keeping up the 
credit of its own issues, and is so far pledged to 
the business prosperity of the nation. It will 
not risk speedy contraction, or any hazardous 
experiments, Individuals and districts may 
suffer, but the nation will go on a while as usu- 
al, and may, with due wisdom, prepare for the 
great change that a few years must bring. If 
the year 1870 restores specie payments, and if 
the year 1876—the centennial of our independ- 
ence—sees the whole debt of the nation reduced 
to $2,000,000,000, and sagaciously funded at a 
low interest on long time, to be easily paid by 
taxation, and a sinking fund from the sale of 
lands, or a good banking law, is established to 
pay half the principal by the year 1901, and the 
other half by 1925, we shall be the most favored 
nation that ever spent money before getting it, 
and passed off its paper as if it were gold. 
Many questions of a great moral and social 
interest turn upon the subject of money. As 
moralists we can not be unmindful of the great 
perversion of the mind of many, if not most, of 
our people by the monstrous inflation of the 
eurrency, and the ease with which money has 
seemed to flow in trade and luxury. At times 
almost every body has seemed to have plenty 


| to money ? 


|of money; and persons who have been them- 
selves pinched have formed extravagant desires 
from looking over into the gardens and halls 
of abundance into which they have not been 
admitted. We have pretty much all of us put 
our figures up very high, and we ask and ex- 
pect more than ever before from Heaven and 
the world. The rate of social expenditure has 
enormously increased, not only by the cost of 
goods, but by the quality and quantity of the 
goods demanded. Dress is more extravagant 
than ever, and entertainments are more nu- 
|merous and lavish. We are all still under the 
stimulus of the war-fever and the war-prices, 
and it will take some time to bring our pulse to 
the healthy beat. It is a good time to think 
of what we are to go through, and prepare to 
meet the moderate lot which is in store for most 
of us, 

Probably the season of sudden and overgrown 
fortunes is over, and many of the lucky votaries 
who drew the great prizes have already learned 
sobriety in the terrible school of revulsion and 
loss. Men have not made much money of late, 
and many have met with great losses. The 
question is, What should we Americans, on the 


whole, regard as the reasonable view of prop- 
}erty; and what should we regard as the fair, 


practical relation of ourselves and our families 
What shall we ask or expect as 
respectable success, moderate prosperity ? Shall 
we think that we are ruined if we can not com- 
mand fifteen or twenty thousand a year ; or shall 
we think life tolerable if we can have only the 
sarnings of an average business or profession ? 
I will not go into any minute arithmetical 
calculation, but will be content with laying down 

| what seems to me the sound American princi- 
ple. The first duty, as well as interest, is to 
moderate our expectations of gain, and look for 
certain competence rather than chance afflu- 
ence. We need to secure to ourselves and chil- 
| dren a certain base of respectability, and keep 
| this wholly out of the region of contingency. 
| Then we may extend our lines as opportunity 
| offers, and be sure of a safe retreat. ‘Too many 
| launch out rashly into the realm of adventure, 
and despise the base from which they started, 
and can not find it when most sorely pushed. 
To speak more specifically, it is wise for us to 
be content with frugality and simplicity in the 
essential plan of our living, and beware of the 
fatal mistake of starting with great expense and 
luxury as necessary to our dignity or happiness. 
We may and should have generous and even 
magnificent tastes, but we should nurture them 
rather within the high and universal sphere of 
Literature and Art, than by insisting on mak- 
ing a palace or museum of our own home. We 
should leave an open margin for the indulgence 
of all charming fancies and ideal aspirations, 
without burdening our daily thought with royal 
costs and shows. We may have a snug little 
house with neatness, refinement, and culture, 
and a welcome for a friend at our table, without 
sighing for stately apartments where a single 


| 











dinner may cost a year’s frugal savings, or a ball 
may swallow up an old-fashioned competence. 
We need houses so constructed that families 
may live properly at moderate expense, as in 
the French system of separate floors, and such 
as will allow the occasional use of large rooms 
for especial receptions. The plan should be such 
as to reconcile the true essentials of our Amer- 
ican character — independence and universality. 
{t is essential to us to be left to ourselves, each 
family wholly free to its own privacy, apart 
from all intrusion; and socialism, such as de- 
stroys the liberty of the individual person or 
family, is utterly opposed to our American in- 
stincts. At the same time we are very social, 
and are constantly seeking to enlarge and en- 
rich our fellowship with our neighbors and 
mankind. 

The question is, How shall we secure the 
large fellowship to our mind without too much 
sacrifice of our economy or comfort? The 
question is being answered in various ways, It 
may be that our young men are, in some re- 
spects, in advance of their elders in this matter; 
and the young man who gives ten or fifteen 
dollars a week for a neat room and breakfast, 
and who dines with his friends at his club, and 
spends his leisure time there with company con- 
genial to his tastes, so far as getting most for 
his money is concerned, solves a pressing finan- 
cial problem by the union of private thrift and 
generous fellowship, true economy and social 
elegance. These clubs may be doubtful or dan- 





gerous institutions, and we are not speaking of 
their personal influence, but their financial pol- 
Their policy will win new respect when 
associated with a more sacred sociality, such as 


icy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AT THE 


RANCH. 
NE entire year in Texas had rolled round, 
and oh, how swiftly! More had been 
thought and felt and accomplished and enjoy- 
ed in that one year, reaching from May to May, 
than during any ten years before. <A spice of 
danger now and then, it is true; but these were 
only as the rocking winds to the oak—they but 
rooted the members of the family that much 
the more firmly to Texas soil. Emigration, 
they knew, was pouring into the State from Eu- 
rope and from all the old States; railways were 
being constructed; the whole area of the State 
was being explored and settled; an empire was 
rising rapidly around them. Virginia was well 
enough in its way, but it belonged to fifty years 
ago. Texas to-day, and hurrah for Texas for- 
ever! 

**Tt is all the same old story,” Venable read 
aloud from a letter just received from his cousin 
Charles. ‘‘Every thing drifts along on the 
Plantation in the same way this year exactly 
like last year. You write to me about your 
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| rich soil, and we have to butter ours with guano 
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shall secure to families frugal and handsome 
resorts without taking away the privacy of their 
habitual life. A beginning is already made in 
this combination of private independence with 
general fellowship. In cases families 
even of affluence use hired halls or music-rooms 
to entertain their guests who are too many to 
crowd into their own houses; and gradually 
our social habits are taking the path of the 
beautiful arts, and giving hints of the time 
when sociality shall be less a costly private lux- 
ury than a generous public fellowship that feeds 
upon music and the drama, pictures, statuary, 
and all their gentle ministries. In some way 
our more universal affinities must be met in 
America by the ministry of the beautiful arts, 
and our réunions must be less private and clan- 
nish, and more in the sphere of large affinities 
and ideas, 

If any of our readers who has watched the 
current of society for the last twenty years will 
interpret his own experience he will see at once 
what we mean. He will see that our best soci- 
ality is coming, not from costly private enter- 
tainments, but from beautiful tastes and large 
affinities, and that the great want of our people 
is a method of living that shall secure private 
independence and generous fellowship, give us 
a good home that we can each of us pay for, 
and such society and arts as not we alone but 
God and humanity are furnishing us with as 
the heirs of the ages and the children of God. 
Then we shall need money to pay our bills; but 
our best enjoyments will not be measured by 
their cost, and our highest aspirations will pot 
depend, like our present vanities, on the acci- 


some 


| dents of fortune. 






an inch thick to make it yield. You tell me 
about your game, and a squirrel is the largest 
I ever have a shot at here. I am so tired of 
nothing to do and so much to eat. Gus was at 
the University, but he did something or other, 
and was expelled. He is at home now, the 
idlest of us all. I go to school, but it is school, 
school, all the time. Not divided up by work 
and hunting as with you, Venable. I wish my 
father would let me visit you in Texas. But 
people don’t respect Texas here at all. It 
seems to them only a sort of refuge-place at 
the ends of the earth for scoundrels and poor 
folks. But I would rather be hard at work 
there than lying on a sofa in the parlor all the 
time here, by a long shot. I feel tied up, no- 
thing todo, The girls are always fixing them- 
selves up, and seeing about their dresses, and 
visiting and being visited—busy enough; but 
we boys, what under the sun is there for us to 
do here? Watkins, your father’s old overseer, 
is cutting and slashing the negroes like every 
thing, we hear. He wants to squeeze double 
crops out of the ground and double work of the 
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hands. He seems almost mad after money. I! pen belonging to the ranch. This was made 


met him.on the road once thumping his horse 
along by keeping up a beating on his sides with 
both heels at once, his head leaned forward be- 
tween his horse’s ears, his face as sharp as a 
hatchet, white and cold like frost. He’s too 
keen for us Virginians, cuts every way, and as 
smooth, too, as an oiled razor. It is astonish- 
ing how the people hate him. ‘Tell a hand 
you'll sell him to old Watkins if he don’t walk | 
straight, and it does more good than a rawhide 
any dey. But what am I talking about Wat- 
kins for? I was only saying how tired I am 
of this slow, dull, do-nothing life, and how glad | 
I would be tovisit Texas. I don’t blame Uncle 
Frank for running away from here so long ago | 
at all, I've half a notion to do the same my- | 
self, only I know your father would send me | 
right back.” 

‘* Never mind about the rest, Venable,” said 
Will, who had waxed very impatient, and had 
stood now some time with his hat on, ‘ They 
are all over at the ranch ready to rope calves this | 
morning. Let’s go. Hurrah! Make haste.” 

Sure enough, it was Saturday morning, and 
work enough there was to do before night. As 
speedily as Will himself could desire they were | 
on their way to their uncle. 

**Tcan’timagine what’s come over Francisco,” 
said the younger brother as they walked along. | 

“Oh, I’ve noticed it,” said Venable. ‘It’s 
ever since Mr. Roland came to live at the ranch. | 
I suppose it’s because he is a Catholic, and don’t 
like a Protestant preacher to live in the same 
house. And Miss Agnes, too, he seems to be 
afraid of her. I don’t see why, I’m sure; there 
is not a nicer girl in all Virginia. She’s so gen- | 
tle and quiet and smiling. I'm always glad 
when Mr. Roland is off to preach, and she comes 
over to stay with us till he comes back. [heard | 
ma say that she loved her dearly.” 

‘Beautiful people always love each other,” 
replied the younger philosopher of the two. 
‘* But I must tell you about Francisco,” he con- | 
tinned. ‘*We were in uncle’s boat fishing to- 
gether last week. I hadn’t caught any thing, 
got tired of trying. I was lying down in the 
front of the boat, and I got to thinking about 
the queer name uncle gave it. ‘Dolores, Do- 
lores, Dolores,’ I said half aloud tomyself. You 
ought to have seen how Francisco jumped. I 
thought he would have pitched overboard. Then 
his brown face turned almost white. He took 
his big knife out, and told me to hold his line 
at the other end of the boat a while. Then he 
went to the bow of the ‘boat, leaned over, and 
began to scrape the name out. He wouldn't 
stop for all I could say, but worked at it till he | 
had scratched it out on both sides. Then he 
took his line again, and fished just as before. 
For a lorg time he wouldn’t talk to me at all. 
At last I said, ‘Don’t be so cross, Francisco. 
What does Dolores mean?’ ‘It means sor- 
rows, troubles,’ he said, at last. Queer, wasn’t 
it ?” 

By this time they had reached the corral or 


| hoof he pleased. 


by inserting in the earth the ends of ten-feet 
rails placed upright, and as close together as 
possible. For whole weeks all hands had been 
ransacking the country for many miles around, 
driving up all the cattle bearing the McRobert 
brand. Almost every cow of them all had a 
little sleek calf trotting beside it. These calves, 


several hundred in number, were now bleating 


uproariously inclosed in this pen, rushing hith- 
er and thither, pressing their noses through the 
cracks in the rails, doing their best to get out— 
just like fish in a huge net after a successful 
haul. Inside of the pen were Uncle Frank, 
Hark, and Francisco hard at work. 

“No better fun in the world!” said Venable, 
and he soon had off his coat and was with 
them as busy as any. They went at it in this 
manner: First Francisco would catch a calf 
with his lariat. It seemed astonishing how 
skillfully he did this. Without stirring from 
his place he would throw his coiled lariat at a 
calf, catch it in the noose around its neck or any 
As soon as he drew the rope 
tight Hark would throw the struggling and pro- 
testing victim on its side and sit down upon it, 
taking care not to hurt it, however. Then Ven- 
able would hurry up with a small furnace full 
of coals glowing hot—the branding-iron among 
the coals, having a long handle with a corn-cob 
on it, to protect the hand from being burned in 
ueing it. This brand was simply the letters 
** McR,” about three inches long. Taking this 
in his hand by its cob handle, Uncle Frank 
would hold it half a minute upon the hide of 
the calf. Then the noose would be slipped off, 
and Francisco would have another calf down in 
a moment. Ifa calf belonged to him, Uncle 
Frank branded it on the right fore-shoulder; 
if to Venable, on the left fore-shoulder; if te 


| Will, on the right hind-quarter ; if to Mr. Mor- 


ton McRobert, on the left hind-quarter—so that 
any one could tell ever after, whenever they saw 
the calf, after it had grown and as long as it 
lived, whose it was at a glance. It was excit- 
ing but hard work. 

For an hour or two Mr. Roland leaned against 
the gate of the inclosure, looking in upon the 
active scene. His daughter Agnes stood beside 
him. For many weeks now she had been with 
her father, and her presence had lighted up the 
whole place. She was still quite young—barely 
entering on womanhood—but it was evident, as 
with her father, that sorrow had cast its shadow 
upon her path. Not that she looked gloomy— 


far from it; a more fresh and cheerful smile 


never beamed from the eyes or rippled the cheek 
of a maiden into dimples. She was very beau- 
tiful—only very quiet and still, with a low, 
sweet voice, and a laugh clear and silvery, but 
never ringing out loud and long. ‘There was 
that inexpressible home -like sweetness about 
her, so different from the flashing beauty of the 
ball-room belle. Not a flower in all the prairie, 
dewy with morning, more like a thing of nature 
than she! Firm and decided enough she could 
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be, too, when necessary—as the boys could testi- 
fyany day. Uncle Frank had given up one of the 
rooms of his house, with a shed-room adjoining 
it, to Mr. Roland and his daughter, and every 
day Venable and Will came over to school to 
Mr. Roland—reciting, in his absences at preach- 
ing-stations around, to his daughter. No queen 
could command more respect than she, and Vic- 
toria herself had not more loving and loyal sub- 
jects. It is astonishing how rapidly the boys 
learned, and especially when it was to her that 
they had to recite their lessons. In fact, the 
whole neighborhood regarded Mr. Roland and 
his daughter as among their most valuable ac- 
quisitions for many years. Save during her 
father’s absences she kept house at the Ranch; 
and Uncle Frank hardly knew his own home or 
his own table for the happy reformation effected 
therein—every thing was now so neat and clean 
and orderly. As to himself, up to the arrival 
of his brother and family he had paid no atten- 
tion whatever to his appearance, taking things 
as they came. Ever since their arrival he had 
been much more particular in his dress and 
manner, but ten times more so since Mr. Roland 
took up his abode with him. As Will said, 
however, it was only too plain that Francisco 
regarded Mr. Roland’s arrival as the unhappi- 
est possible event. He would never speak even 
to him or his daughter, under pretense of not 
understanding English. He understood well 
enough all that Uncle Frank had to say, how- 
ever, and his swarthy face would brighten up 
with life and joy whenever he was near. And 
it is astonishing how close he would keep to 
him. No dog could follow up his master’s 
steps more closely, watching his every word 
and movement with quick and constant affec- | 
tion. The happiest time of all the day to the 

Mexican boy was after dinner in summer. 

Then the Texan would sit swinging in a ham- 

mock slung under the trees near the house, 

smoking cigarritos almost as fast as Francisco, 

sitting on the ground near by, could make 

them—and no cigar-maker could be more ex- 

pert. With a pile of shucks beside him, a pa- 

per of tobacco, and his sharp hunting-knife, his 

expert fingers would have the shuck cut into 
right lengths, the tobacco put in, and the cigar- 
ritos twisted into shape in a twinkling. Young 

as the Mexican was, never, except when eat- 

ing, was a cigarrito out of his own mouth, <As 

to the Texan, he treated Francisco almost ex- 

actly as one would an affectionate Newfound- | 
land dog. Since Mr. Roland came, however, 
he had become apparently ashamed of the Mex- 
ican, spoke to him less frequently, even avoided 
him, and had almost given up the smoking al- 
together. It seemed cruel toward a creature 
that seemed to live only for its master; and 
after every such neglect the pitiful look of the 
swarthy boy was touching to see. It was a dis- 
tress to Mr. Roland, and especially to his daugh- 
ter, that Francisco remained so shy toward 
them. Miss Agnes especially did every thing 
in her power to gain his affection—offered him 


articles of wearing—books with pictures—en- 
deavored to get him to permit her to arrange 
his room more neatly—but all in vain! Once 
or twice the boy seemed moved by her gentle- 
ness and beauty and singular sweetness of man- 
ner, but it was only to sink back into a deeper 
reserve. 

It was late in the afternoon when the last 
calf was branded. Mr. Roland and his dangh- 
ter were standing again at the gate of the cor- 
ral. Leaning against the fence beside them, 
their host was gayly laughing and talking with 
them; and never before had Agnes seemed so 
beautiful and happy. The Texan was endeay- 
oring to induce her to mount his favorite horse, 
that was staked near by, and take a lesson in 
riding. At last she consented, provided the 
horse was led. There happened to be no side- 
saddle at the Ranch, and his master told the 
Mexican to go over to the San Hieronymo and 
borrow one from Mrs. McRobert. In a few 
moments Francisco had his own mustang—a 
spirited, vicious, little black animal—saddled, 
was off, and back again with the saddle before 
they could bave supposed him half-way there. 
Had they noticed more closely they would have 
observed that the boy seemed under the influ- 
ence of a fever—almost delirious. He dis- 
mounted and stood looking on while the Texan 
carefully placed the side-saddle upon his horse, 
buckled the surcingle very carefully, then led 
the horse to a stump near by, and helped her 
to mount. Strange to say, but it so happened, 
that Agnes had never been on a horse before 
in all her life. She was determined, however, 
to learn, and sat as composedly as she could 
while the Texan showed her how to hold the 
reins, leading the animal slowly and carefally 
along. If they had not been so much occupied 
they could not but have noticed the conduct of 
the Mexican. He had never before seen a 
side-saddle in his life, nor even a female so un- 
used to riding. As he glanced from under the 
broad brim of his hat he murmured his contempt 
in strong Spanish to himself. Once, when the 
horse started a little, and its rider gave a half 
shriek of alarm, the Mexican actually laughed 
out so rudely that the Texan glanced angrily 
around upon him. Eight or ten times did her 
host lead the horse slowly along, up and down 


| the open space before the house, and then led 


the animal again to the stump for its fair bur- 
den to dismount. 

“ Ah, you'll never be a real Texan, Miss Ag- 
nes,” said he, as he assisted her to dismount, 
“until you've learned to ride.” 

“I’m sure I will be glad to learn,” she re- 
plied. ‘I can think of nothing more delightful 
than a gallop over the prairie in the morning 
before the sun gets high, only I'm afraid I will 
never dare to doit. I will do my best to learn.” 


**T’ll take care of that if you'll permit me,” 
said the Texan, his handsome face on a glow. 
“Only ride a short distance every day, as you 
have done now, and in a few weeks you will 
ride with the best of us.” 





Se a ee 
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‘* Wouldn't it be grand to see Miss Agnes 
on a mustang, as hard as she could tear after a 
long-eared rabbit!” said Will. 

** Just wait till I learn, Will, and see if I can 
not leave you far behind in such a chase,” an- 
swered she, laughing. 

By this time they had reached the front 
porch, 

**Only look at Francisco!” exclaimed Ven- 
able. 

And it was worth looking at. The boy had 
again mounted his mustang. His lariat hung 
at the pommel of his saddle, and a huge spur 


armed each heel, With his hat well down over | 


his eyes, his long black hair streaming behind, 
his cheek glowing with excitement, he rode his 
horse at a swift gallop as far as the space before 
the house permitted, then whirled him around 
at the end, and was back again in a moment, 
seated as much at home and at ease on his horse 
as if he were seated in a chair. Turning his 
mustang again he rode back again at full speed, 
gathering his lariat in his hand as he rode, and 
as he passed amidst a group of cows, scattering 
them to every side, he, in a turn of his hand, 
had the noose of his lariat around the horns of 
one of the wildest of them. As the rope tight- 
ened about the animal’s head he turned the 
head of his mustang toward it, and backed the 
mustang from the struggling victim, thereby 
holding its head to the ground, bellowing and 
frantic. Suddenly the cow made a bolt at him, 
but in an instant he was off on the other side ; 


the rope tightened upon it in that direction; | 
and so he continued till, with one sudden jerk 
of the lariat to one side, he threw the strug- 
gling animal on her back, its hoofs in the air. 
Springing off his mustang he jumped upon the 
animal, had the noose from around its horns, 
and was off again, with his lariat again coiled 


in his hand. Galloping swiftly back, the noose 
flew from his hand right and left, like the fang 
of some fabulous monster—like something it- 
self endowed with life. Now it held a strug- 
gling calf by the hoof; then it was loosened 
with a shake, and around the neck of Duke, 
looking on with astonishment. Hark held out 
his hand toward him as he passed, with a ‘ You 
see dar!” to Scip, and the next moment Hark 
was running to keep up with the wild Mexican, 


the noose fastened like a manacle around his | 


wrist. In vain did the geese attempt to escape 
by rushing into the brush. One throw of the 
lariat and the leader of the hissing flock was be- 
ing dragged through the air after the flying rider 
like the white tag to the tailofa kite. The boy 
seemed possessed with a fury. Before Venable 
had done wondering to see the branding fur- 
nace dragged along the ground after the hoofs 
of the mustang, encircled in the noose, he felt 
his own hat taken from his head in the same 
manner, and a moment after replaced evenly on 
his head again by the rider, as he whirled and 
rode past him again. 
rode full toward the portico, his black eye glit- 
tering as with fever, and the Texan sprang for- 


Suddenly the Mexican | 





ward just in time to receive on his breast the 
noose thrown into the group, Shouting at him 
| loud and fiercely in Spanish, the Texan held 
the noose an instant and cut it in two with the 
knife from his belt. The Mexican only laugh- 
ed, and dropping the remainder of the lariat, 
turned his foaming mustang, and dashing along 
up the corral, seized Scip as he passed by the 
waistband, and held him, dumb with astonish- 
| ment, over his head, riding at full gallop, drop- 
ping him into a chaparral-bush at the end of 
the course, 

“T thought he crazy ‘fore,” said Hark, at 
this juncture, ‘‘ but now I knowse he is. Time 
to send for doctor, 7 think!” 

Leaving Scip squalling among the thorns, the 
Mexican dashed back again, clearing a wagon 
at a leap as he came. Arrived opposite the 
portico, he threw from his pocket a handful of 
dimes on the ground, and continued on. Re- 
turning at full speed, he kicked the stirrups 
from his feet as he came near, and, winding 
his legs around the horse, he dropped toward 
the ground as he passed, picking up a dime as 
he did so without drawing rein, and so back 
and forth till all the pieces of silver were again 
in his purse. By this time it was quite dark, 
and the group on the portico entered the house, 
while the Mexican rode on and out into the 
prairie. 

The Texan seemed gloomy and absent-mind- 
ed during the conversation that followed around 
the upper table. 

‘*'The Mexicans are singular people,” he said, 
at last; “the laziest living beings in the world. 
Eating, sleeping, smoking, riding, and herding 
| cattle is about all they are good for. But let 

them get excited, and they become crazy. It’s 
very rare for them to become excited about any 
thing singly—they go in masses like sheep.” 

**T am sorry Francisco has taken such a dis- 
like to me,” said Agnes. 
and spirited, with his black eyes and raven hair 
and bronzed cheek, he looks like what we read 
of a young Spanish cavalier. He will have no- 
thing to say to me whatever. What can be the 
reason, Mr. McRobert ?” 

The Texan hesitated to reply, coloring vio- 
lently up to the very hair of his head under the 
calm inquiry of her clear blue eyes. 

‘‘Be guided by me, Miss Agnes,” he said, at 
length, ‘‘and have nothing whatever to say or 
dotohim. He is a singular creature; let him 
have his own way. He will not be with us 

|long.. I intend sending him away soon,” 
| “Where to, Mr. McRobert?” asked Agnes, 
| quietly. 

“Oh, to San Antonio, to the Port, to Chi- 
huahua. The arrangement is not all made 
yet.” 

‘Shall I show you those drawings of mine 
|} you asked about this morning?” said she, as 
| they arose from the table. 

‘‘Thank you, thank you, but not to-night. 
There is something I must attend to,” and he 
' left the room, 


* He is so handsome 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OFF FOR THE LAMPASAS, 


May and June flew by on swiftest wings. 
Every lovely morning the delicious jargoning 
of mocking-birds, swarming like bees in the 
trees around the house, made sleep nonsense 
and an absurdity. Then family worship, which 
even restless little Bessie had learned to love, 
with its few Scripture verses so read by the fa- 
ther as to interest every child, its sweet famil- 
iar hymn in which all joined, even the bird-like 
discord of Bessie assisting therein, the short 
but heart-felt prayer acknowledging the mercy 


of a Father in Heaven during the night, and an | 
entreaty for his guidance and blessing during | happiness. 


the new day He had given them, Then a 
cheerful and hearty breakfast : 
ance, from the hen-house of Venable’s own | 
building; tender chickens from the same pro- | 
lifie structure; radishes, raised exclusively by 
Will in his own particular garden; venison, 
supplied by Uncle Frank or Venable from their 
last Saturday’s hunt; sometimes birds, brown 
and delicate, or even squirrels, the result each 
of near twenty shots by Will in his hunting— 
aspiring to a buck Will was by this time; hon- 
ey, too, from the forest or from the long stand 
of garden hives. 
herself, tempted out and down the banks of the 
spring by the Eden loveliness of the early dawn, 
would make her contribution to breakfast in 
the shape of a gaspergion—a delicious trout, 
not half an hour before very much alive indeed 


in the cool and transparent water, but now ly- 
ing brown and juicy on the dish, its mouth open 
in unutterable astonishment at the swift change 


in its situation in life. As to the light rolls, 


clustered in one, like bubbles, on the plate, and | 


the coffee, and the cooking—these were from 
the hand of the dark Ceres of the kitchen; the 
snowy hominy being from the steel mill, driven 
by daylight every morning by Hark-power, its 
noise loudly objected to by the protesting mock- | 
ing-birds. 
have been breakfast without the many wise re- | 
marks made by her in the intervals of her busy 
spoon. There was real meaning now in the | 


blessing invoked by the father upon his happy | en rows. 
It may be Texas is a dreadful country | Texas, an’ work her hands off. 
People with their noses in the air, | what I could ; 


table. 
to live in. 


| 


Very often Mrs. McRobert | 


| be entirely satisfied with, so much of happiness 
las was to be found within their own circle. 
They might have made themselves profoundly 
miserable, forced to live by misfortune there 
out of all the world on the San Hieronymo. As 
it was, they made themselves, in spite of their 
exile, as happy as people ever get to be in this 
world—a calm, deep, everyday happiness. None 
had ever said so, yet they all felt that their 
coming to just that spot, and all that caused it, 
was, upon the whole, the happiest event in all 
their lives. And they no more had any pecul- 
iar natural disposition to cheerfulness under 
trouble than any body else. ‘Their religion 
was to them the deep central fount of all their 
It was the sought and acknowl- 
| edged smile of their Father, to whom they felt 


eggs in abund- | themselves reconciled in Christ, that diffused 


| perpetual summer upon their roof—the same 
| smile as that which makes heaven itself sunny 
|forever. I would like to add that, knowing, 
loving, acknowledging the perpetual presence 
of this Friend in their family, they were ever 
careful to avoid those ten thousand wrong-do- 
ings of hand and tongue, great and little, which 
so certainly produce unhappiness great and lit- 
tle, as certainly as thistle-seed produces thistles, 
But I dare not say more, lest you should skip: 
and what is skipped in a book had better have 
been left out, or at least might as well. 

‘Crop laid by, Mass Morton,” said Hark one 


| June evening, as he reached the end of the last 
| row of corn with his hoe, and his master too, at 
| the same moment. 


And Bessie—breakfast would not | been idle, J don’t know who ’tis. 


*¢ And a splendid erop it will be too, Hark,’ 
said Mr. McRobert, as he climbed the fence and 
balanced himself on the top rail, holding by one 

|of the stakes. I am afraid to say how many 
acres of green corn he could see, head-high near- 
|ly, green and glorious. ‘‘ Hard work we all 
| have had, too, at it, Hark,” he continued. 
“Yes, massa,’ ’ replied the negro, leaning on 
| his hoe with a sigh of satisfaction. ‘* Ef since 
we come fust on dis San Hieronymo any body's 
"Tain’t you, 
Mass Morton, certain; hain’t been Mass Ven- 
| able, sure. I nebber see white boy hoe corn 
like Mass Will. Little Missy drop seed in doz- 
Rohamma, she growl and grumble at 
I done little— 
Scip, I 


‘casionally, at les ust. 


and their feet barely touching its soil with dis- | give him a treshing once or twice ebry day, 


dain, have said so, with the intimation that, to | | and he work. 


An’ if dar’s been any time—quar- 


sheaa at least, the descent from some previous | | ter hour—idle, I don’t know when dat time o’ 


condition in the old States to Texas was very, | 
very far down hill. 
to us for, and why don’t you hasten to return ? 


day from dat hour, las’ May year ago, we fust 


What did you slide down | saw dis place till dis moment.” 


‘¢ Never saw such soil as this in Virginia, ei- 


is the question which dwells just within the | ther,” said his master. 


lips of Texans toward such persons, often im- 
politely breaks through the lips even in some | 
trying cases. 


It may be that the McRobert | punkin vines. 
family did not attach that value to mere paved | ob de moon. 


“ Guano foot thick not equal to it. You can 
jest see de corn growing. An’ look at dem 
In my patch we worked by light 
Water-million vines hide all de 


streets, and fine houses, and refined society, and | ground; plenty of millions long ‘fore Fourth ob 


all the rest of it, that they should have done. 


July. An’ what takes me, massa,” continued 


The fact is, somehow or other all the members | the boy, wiping his streaming brow, “is de ease 


of this household had learned to look for, and | ob de work. 


Vor. XXXIV.—No. 203.—T r 


It may be de air, or de soil, or de 
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starting a new place, or de habing ebry thing | 
to do from de start—but de work come like a} 
corn-shucking. It all a frolic from de start. | 
Rohamma say she pine for Ole Virginny.  Vir- 
ginny ‘spectable place for ole folks; but Texas | 
for me eny day. High time I begin to make 
de rails into cribs for de corn.” 

‘*There’s the supper bell, Hark. I'll see you 
about the cribs early in the morning.” 

At an early hour next morning Hark was at 
work at the cribs with the zeal of a Sir Christo- | 
pher Wren. Not earlier, however, than Uncle 
Frank, Venable, and Francisco had started on 
a trip to the sulphur springs with the zest of so 
many Mungo Parks. Ever since the arrival of | 
the family in Texas they had heard of the sul- 
phur springs of the Lampasas, not a hundred 
miles to the east of them. Since the opening 
of summer there had been perpetual discus- 
sion of a family trip there. A great deal was 
to be said for and sgainst. It was not so easy 
a thing, the queen-bee argued, to leave one’s 
home, even for a week or two: the hawks would 
get among the chickens, the hogs into the gar- 
den, the turkeys were about hatching, a hive | 
might swarm, nobody was sick and in need 
of sulphur water, Indians might be about the | 
springs, Bessie might get bitten by snakes or | 
something there, water-melons were getting ripe 
at home, there was so much sewing to do, what 
were they doing but picnicking already where 
they were? Sulphursprings! Could any spring 
by any possibility be superior, or even equal to, 





the San Hieronymo, which gurgled full of cool- 


ness and fish there before the very door. Every 
voice had been heard fully on the subject. Mr. 
Roland and Agnes had been several times over | 
to tea for the express purpose of assisting in | 
the discussion. At last one final tea was drunk | 
over the matter. 

“Tt would be well enough for Venable to | 
go,” said Mr. Roland. ‘‘The boys have both | 
studied hard for months; now they deserve | 
such a trip—” 

“Oh, ma!” interrupted Bessie, who always 
thought aloud, ‘‘ Rohamma says she see enough | 
of Texas where she is, right here; don’t want 
to see any more.” 

“As to myself,” continued Mr. Roland, ‘*I 
can not go, as I have appointments to preach 
around, Never in all my life did I have so| 
much pleasure in preaching. People crowd the 
cabins wherever I go. Latterly we have had to 
worship out of doors under the trees for the 
crowd. I never saw people so attentive, so 
hungry for preaching, in my life. Some of the 
wildest and roughest characters I ever met in 
my life have made a profession of religion, and 
others” — and here his eye lingered seriously 
and pleasantly upon Uncle Frank sitting oppo- | 
site at table—“ are, I have every reason to trust, 
thinking of soon taking the same step. I nev- 
er enjoyed myself so much in my work before, | 
as I said. I never wanted to live so much be- | 
fore, that I may carry on my work ;” and his 
pale cheek glowed with earnestness. He had 





| start with his unele. 
hasty breakfast with Francisco. 
| him before they had gone far. 


thus only hinted at the hard, incessant, devoted 
work in which he had been intensely engaged 
since his first sermon at the Ranch. Not only 
at every neighborhood around where he could 
get an opportunity to preach, but not a cabin in 
reach that he had not visited with the personal 
and pressing message of the Gospel. In all the 
region no man was so looked up to and revered 
and loved. Suffering seemed to have separat- 
ed him from all else to his work. Even his 
daughter, dearly as he loved her, whom none 
could but love, was second in his thoughts to 
this. There was an intensity, a fervency of de- 
votion in the man which none had ever wit- 
nessed before in any one, 

‘*Pardon me; I only meant”—he continued 
to say—“‘ why I can not go; but don’t let that 
prevent others.” 

‘* As to myself,” said his daughter, when 
called on for her vote, ‘‘I will be glad to go, 
but not without Mrs. McRobert ; since she re- 
mains I will prefer to remain.” 

“Oh, I don’t care so much about going my- 
self,” said Uncle Frank, who happened, by the 
merest accident in the world,;to be seated next 
to Agnes, and whose turn was therefore next 
to speak. ‘*Upon the whole,’’ he added, ‘I 
believe I won't go.” 

Now up to a moment before the Texan had 
been loud in his resolves to go. At his frank 
and sudden change of vote the cheeks of his 
nearest neighbor at the table became even rosi- 
er than before, while a gathering of the dim- 
ples upon the cheeks of Mrs. McRobert, and a 
merry light in her eyes, proved the remarkable 


| powers of female intuition possessed by her 


also. 

“My decision,” said Mr. Morton McRobert, 
suddenly, and with a half-frown, checking a dis- 
position to titter on the part of the children, ‘‘is 
this: Compromise. Let Frank and Venable 
and Francisco, say, go up on an advance trip 
to the springs. Then come back and report— 
then we can decide.” 

And this was the way that these three start- 
ed that clear June morning for the springs. 
Venable had slept at the Ranch to get an early 
They had left after a 

They missed 
He had ridden 
back witha sudden turn. Arrived at the house, 
and seeing that his companions were out of 


| sight, he had walked his restive mustang once, 


twice, thrice slowly around the whole place, 
looking slowly, devouringly-like at every thing. 
Then drawing his broad-brimmed hat farther 
down on his eyes, the struggling mustang had 
soon rejoined the other party on the prairie. 

“*T declare I don’t like what Hoogenboom 
»ame down to tell us last night about the In- 
dians,” the Texan was saying. 

‘But how could they attack so large a crowd 
as will be at the springs?” asked Venable. 

‘‘They come down to take off the horses 
staked out near by. The Rangers are out, that’s 
one good thing.” 





THE 





‘*How many Indians are there in Texas, 
uncle ?” 

‘‘ Nobody can even guess. There are the 
Apaches, Lipans, and Comanches—continually 
coming and going like the wind down through 
New Mexico into Texas and back again—per- 
haps ten thousand warriors in each tribe. When 
game gets scarce on the northern prairies they 
come down for stock—take any thing they can 
lay their hands on. They are afraid to go near 
a house on account of the rifle-balls from be- 
tween the jogs. If they catch anybody out 
alone on the prairies they always spear and 
scalp him.” 

‘* Why don’t the Government make treaties 
with them ?” 

“Tt has made a thousand; but they pay no 
attention to them. Sometimes Government 


tries to settle and civilize them—that may do | 
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with some tribes like Cherokees and Chicka- 


saws, but not Comanches and the like; it only 
makes them more cunning. Instead of being 


in the fields at work they are at the old game, | 


out murdering and stealing cattle. Govern- 
ment sometimes pays them annuities to keep 
quiet—that has failed too—only makes them 
insolent. From all I know of Indians in Tex- 
as, the only way is to exterminate them at once. 
It seems cruel; but it is only what will have to 
be done at last, and that after they have killed 
any quantity more of whites.” 


| of us strolled up to see. 


“Hoogenboom told me one day, uncle, that | 


he was once with a ranging party. They sur- 


prised and killed a party of Indians that were | 


running off cattle. One of the bodies happened 
to fall into an eddy of the river near the camp, 


had washed some sort of dye off its skin; and, 
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we were doing, they beat them terribly to make 
them keep away. We ran our lines through 
their very village. In fact, I had to carry a 
chain right through one of their very tents, go- 
ing in on one side, coming out on the other. 
Did I ever tell you about it?” 

“No, Sir. How did they like it?’ 

*Needn’t ride so fast, Francisco. Hold in 
your mustang, Venable. Plenty of time before 
Well, when I got in the tent there lay on 
a buffalo robe on the ground an old, old Indian. 
He was a chief, his hair white as snow. He 
must have been a magnificent warrior, broad 
chest, splendid eyes—looked as he lay like a 
king, say King Lear. I stopped a moment, 
hated to do it; but [had cither to run my chain 
over his body as he lay, or to move him aside. 
So I took the edge of his robe, and pulled it 
with him on it to one side of the tent, out of 
the way, you know. How he looked! But it 
was more anguish than I ever saw even in a 
white face before. I was sorry, couldn't help 
it, and drove ahead. That was morning. Late 
that afternoon we all came into camp from the 
prairie. Camp was near the village. Near sun- 
set we saw quite a crowd of Indians gathered 
on a sort of mound on the river bank, and some 
There, in the centre 
of them, on the highest part of the mound, was 
the old chief seated on his robe—not lying down 


us, 


| —sitting as erect as a king on his throne, dressed 


out in his full war-dress. He was making a 
sort of set speech, all the rest listening with sol- 
emn, bowed faces. I knew enough of their lan- 
guage to make out what he was saying. Point- 


| ing to the river sweeping by, he seemed to make 
and in a few hours they noticed that the water 


sure enough, it was a white man fixed up to 
| ago, keeping his eagle eyes fastened proudly on 


look like an Indian.” 


“Yes, there are gangs of horse-thieves and 


murderers who make a regular trade of that in 
Texas. Scoundrels! they deserve being killed 
over and over again fifty times. But their in- 
roads are not a hundredth part of what is done, 
and by real Indians.” 

**Tt seems hard though, uncle, our driving 


the native owners of the soil off of it before | 


us 


I was out with a surveying party. As we drew 


near one of their villages on the frontier with | 


our theodolites and chains and flags and stakes, 
they swarmed out to see what we were up to. 
As soon as they understood that we were actu- 
ally dividing out and marking off their prairies 
you ought to have seen them. 


could. 
each of us to the teeth with rifles, bowie-knives, 
and revolvers. So they could only scowl upon 
us in sad and sullen hate. 


tons and crackers—little naked, brown monk- 


**Yes. Iremember seeing the exact process | 
of doing this, and seeing how they liked it too. 


They would | 
have speared and scalped us to a man if they | 
We were too strong for them, armed | 


Their children at | 
first came running about us for beads and but- | 


it an emblem of the passing away of his people 
from before the whites. Then he chanted 
long account of all he had done in glorious days 


a 


the setting sun. All around listened as if for 
their lives. With his left hand he pointed to 
the sinking sun, and, just as it disappeared be- 
low the prairie, with his right, which all this 
time held a long knife under the blanket, he 
plunged the sharp blade into his bosom, right 
through his heart, and fell forward dead, grim 
and kingly to the last. Not a man of us but 
had a tear in his eye, but a revolver, too, in his 
hand. We expected them all upon us certain, 
and I declare they would have been right.” 

‘*T never knew that Indians ever committed 
suicide,” 

‘Oh yes. Not long before that we had cap- 
tured an Indian with his squaw and children— 
five, six, I don’t remember how many. He 
was a tiger of a fellow, and we put him and his 
family in a tent, sentinels all around. There 
was plenty of food and water left in reach for 
them, but they were all chained. It was near 
night when we put them in. There was not 
the least noise inside all night. _ Next morning 
when the sentinels went in with their breakfast 
they hadn’t touched their supper, but there they 
all lay hugged up together dead. The father 


eys; but as soon as their parents found what! had killed them all with his knife, himself last. 


‘ 
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I think it must have been the chaining that 
broke his heart.” 

‘*T can’t think such Indians can be canni- | 
bals, as some people say they are.” 

‘Why, yes, but not from love of such fare. 
The Tonkoways always cut off the right hand 
of an enemy slain in fight, and make their wo- 
men roast and eat it, that they may have brave 
children. The same tribe, I believe it is, al- 
ways cut open the bosom of a slain foe, tear out 
the heart, cut the tip end of it off, and eat that 
raw—why, I can’t say.” 

And thus they beguiled their road over the | 
rolling prairie. At noon there was a short halt 
to graze their horses and take a snack and a 
nap. At night they stopped on the bank of a 
crystal creek—the San Gabriel—rather a river 
than a creek; staked out their horses ; boiled | 
a cup or two of the invariable coffee ; ate a very | 
hearty supper broiled on the coals; then, with | 
their heads on their saddles and their broad- 
brimmed hats over their faces, slept without | 
stirring, sweetly, profoundly, till break of day. 
To breakfast, saddle up, and be away again | 
took but a few minutes, | 

It was but little past noon on the day after | 
leaving home that, entering a belt of timber, 
they halted to water their thirsty animals at the | 
Lampasas—a broad, beautiful stream. The | 
three animals thrust in their noses eagerly into | 
the tempting water, and together drew them | 
out again, snorting and coughing with indigna- 
tion and disgust, the water streaming from their | 
mouths. No wonder. Long before their riders 
had reached the water they had perceived the | 
strong smell of sulphur on the air. The entire 
bed of the stream, too, shone coated with a sil- | 
very sediment of brimstone. A few shanties | 
stood around for the use of visitors to the em- | 
bryo Saratoga. Staking their horses to graze 
as well as their thirst would permit upon the | 
rich grass under the magnificent live-oaks near 
by, the travelers proceeded to examine the | 
springs. The first they came to gushed up 
out of the soil near the bank, more like milk, | 
creamy, almost thick with sulphur. Gourd aft- 
er gourd did the Texan drink, smacking his 
lips with relish after each, proving then and 
during the rest of his stay the assertions as to 
the enormous quantities which can be swallow- | 
ed, the thirst for the water increasing with its | 
use. Francisco drank, too, because his mas- 
ter did—sullen, silent, dejected in doing so, as | 
he had been, and to an increasing degree, for | 
months past. As to Venable, though thirsty, the 
very smell of the water was more than enough. | 
Doubtless nature causes those to thirst for such | 
waters who need and are benefited by them. | 
Sauntering farther along, they come next upon | 
a chalybeate spring, which all agreed in reject- | 
ing. Crossing the stream upon a narrow and 
tottering bridge, they hastened in search of the | 
famous gravel spring. And there it was, sure | 
enough; a pool of water ten feet across, in the 
centre of which rose a natural fountain boiling 
and foaming furiously with gravel and water. 


The day was hot, the spot secluded, and in a 


| few moments both of the travelers had laid aside 


their dusty garb and were luxuriating in the 
stormy bath. Plunging into the centre of the 
crater, the boy was thrown out again by the tur- 
bulent surges of pebbles and water like a cork, 
It was like bathing in the surf. The struggling 
water, the grating gravel, the foam and fury of 
the water rushing up from unfathomable depths, 
made it by far the most exhilarating bath ever 
taken. It was almost dark before they could 
tear themselves away. Soon the coffee-pot was 


bubbling and the slices of venison and bacon 
hissing upon the coals under the live-oaks. An- 
other visit to the horses to see that they were 
strongly staked, and, with their heads upon their 
saddles, they were soon asleep—sound enough. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ALONG THE SAN GABRIEL. 


‘*T say, men, any o’ you know a man name 
o’ Roland?” The speaker was seated smoking 
his pipe upon a log near the main sulphur spring. 
Low in stature, red in hair and beard, full and 
sensual in lips and cheek, narrow and retreating 
in forehead, dirty beyond description in garb— 
out of all the motley crowd there you could have 
picked him out in three minutes as a desperado 
and a bully. Whoever his companions might 
be, there was no doubt of who and what he was. 

‘*'There’s a ugly-mouth Rollin—lives on Goose 
Creek down ‘Trinity,” replied an old farmer, 
nursing the lame leg which had drawn him to 
the springs for its cure. 

‘* Been long thar?” asked the first speaker. 

‘** No—some twenty years or so.” 

“Not the man I'm after.” 

‘*There’s a Jim Rolling cheats at peddling ; 
drives around in a green wagon,” ventured an 
old lady in green spectacles and fly-away cap. 
‘* He sold me some wonderful ointment for my 
eyes—made them smart like fire, almost ruined 
them. You see, gentlemen, my eyes has been 
ailing now nearly fifteen years. Cold,one doc- 
tor said; gnats, another doctor said. Rheumat- 
ics, I believe. You can’t tell what trouble I’ve 
had with them. Somebody said these here 
springs—” 

‘Black hair, black eyes, solemn-like face, 
marm ?” interrupted the man. 

‘*No, sandy hair, whitish-like eyes; solemn 
enough, though, he was at a bargain. I bought 
a pattern of calico of him once, paid forty cents 
a yard, came to unroll it—” 

‘¢T know a man answers to your description,” 
said another of the crowd, coughing in the last 
stages of consumption. ‘‘He’s my brother— 
my name’s Rawling—but he died of consump- 
tion ten years ago. In fact, I’m the only one 
of the family that escaped the disease.” 

‘“*T tell you what it is, men,” said the first 
speaker, rising to his feet, and putting his pipe 
in his pocket; ‘‘ my legs ain't hurt, my eyes are 
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sound as a bell; you don’t ketch me coughing. 
I didn’t come here to drink this water for my 
health. I’m after a man. People come here 
from all parts of Texas, and I know that this 
is the very spot to hear about him. I’m from 


South Alabamy. Dyson’s my name—Buck Dy- | 


son. People know me about home. Now, 
there’s somebody in this crowd must know my 
man. I'll tell you what I'll do—as they do 
when they pass around a hat at meetin’. I'll 


go around to every man in this here crowd, and | 


ask him separate; and I'll do the same thing 
to every stranger that comes while I stay here. 
If that don’t bring what I want I’m mistaken. 
I can try it, any how.” 

There was one person in the fifty or sixty 
grouped about on the benches and logs and 
grass around the spring who heard with painful 
interest these words. It was Venable. For 


four days now his uncle, Francisco, and him- | 
They had fished, 


self had been at the springs. 
had shot deer, turkeys, and even a bear or two, 
in the wild region around, until they were tired. 
They had become restless for home—Uncle 


Frank himself, even, and for the first time in | 


his life. He had all the time seemed despond- 
ent, uneasy, unlike himself. In fact, for months 
now—why, Venable could not guess—a sort of 
gloom had rested with increasing darkness upon 
the open and sunny face of his uncle. He had 


been the first to propose leaving for home, and | 


this they had determined to do early next 
morning. It was now near sunset. 
uncle and Francisco had gone to look after the 


horses, Venable had strolled down to the spring 


for a last look. Clustered about it were people 
of all sorts of ailments, and it reminded him of 
the Pool of Bethesda, The boy knew, almost 
from the instant the stranger spoke, that it was 
his Mr. Roland for whom the inquiry was made. 
But a few months before he would have spoken 
out impulsively—but he had learned a lesson on 
the evil of impulse that night under the hide, 
with the billows of the prairie fire surging over 
him. He was older and manlier too. Besides, 
he had so strong an aversion to the bully, par- 
tially intoxicated as he was, and to the pro- 
fanity of his language—which seemed more 
shocking to him than he had ever heard from 
human lips before—that, restraining himself, he 
resolved to have nothing whatever to do with 
the man. Besides, and above all, there was 
that in the manner of the man that urged him 
to conceal from him the home of Mr. Roland— 
he scarce knew why. But when the man an- 
nounced his intention of putting the question 
in turn to every one on the spot he felt his heart 
throb, not with fear but anxiety. If he had hes- 
itated before whether or not to tell, he now 
slowly and fully decided the matter. But could 
he deny any knowledge of Mr. Roland? A lie? 
no-—never! Suddenly it occurred to him that 
his easiest plan was to withdraw quietly from 
the spot. Accordingly he arose slowly, and 
began strolling away, hoping to escape the no- 
tice of the man, who was still at the other end 


While his | 


|of the crowd. Now, had he been a large man 
and a determined-looking one, the desperado 
might have made it convenient not to observe 
his leaving; but being merely a slightly-built 
youth, the case was different. The man had, 
in fact, laid his command upon all there to sit 
still until questioned ; to leave was contempt of 
his authority. 

** Hallo! you there—stop!” rang in loud and 
insolent tones upon his ears. 

What should he do? Run for it? For an 
instant he thought of doing so. But no; he 
felt his heart sicken even painfully in him, and 
knew that his cheek was ashy, but all the George 

| Washington he had so often read and dreamed 
| of rose to his lips. Slowly and quietly he turned 
to face his foe—for he felt him to be such in 
every nerve. 

**Look here! I say, Sir, you stop in your 
tracks!” said the man, hastening toward him 
with a volley of oaths interspersed. ‘* Didn't 
you hear what I said? What are you leaving 
for? This is meetin’; ‘fore you go you've got 
your Catechism to say!” 

By this time he had reached and stood face 
to face with Venable on the bank of the Lam- 
pasas, 

“Look here, buddy,” he continued, ‘‘do you 
| know of a man named Roland down your way ?” 
The man already saw that the boy did know 
such a man, and the very man he was after, in 
| his pale, set face. 

“*T refuse to answer,” he replied, with lips 
so dry he could hardly articulate. 

**You re-fuse to answer!” shouted the bully, 
his brandy-reddened face growing redder than 
before, his very red whiskers and hair bristling 
with rage. ‘‘ You re-fuse to answer! Game, 
you are, ain't you? Now, I'll just tell you what, 
my chicken—you’ve got to answer. See this,” 
he continued, unbuttoning his vest and display- 
ing a revolver in the belt next to his greasy 
flannel; ‘‘and do you see this?” he added, 
drawing a long, broad bowie-knife from his col- 
‘lar back of his head. ‘‘Now,” he continued, 

‘el you don’t tell me all you know about the 
man I’m after in less than no time, I'll kill you 
| —certain, sure. Buck Dysonis my name. You 
| won't be the first I've killed.” 
| Venable glanced at the breathless crowd. It 
|is astonishing how apathetic even the bravest 
men are when spectators of such ascene. ‘It’s 
dreadful; somebody ought to stop it; but it’s 
none of my business,” is the brief and satisfac- 
tory reasoning of each under such circumstan- 
ces. With dryer lips than before, but as me- 
chanical as steel, the boy replied as before, his 
cheek pale as death, his eye resting steadily in 
the inflamed orbits not ten inches from his—*‘I 
refuse to answer.” 

With a savage curse the desperado drew his 
knife back. 

There was a shudder in the crowd. ‘Dear 
me, why don’t somebody stop it?” was the thought 
of each. They were sure the knife was in the 
bosom of the brave boy. He thought so him- 
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self, and shut his eyes for an instant with a 
swift, silent prayer; then opened them calmly 
in the glaring eves of the man again. 

‘*You came in an ace of it then,” said the 
man, with hideous oaths. ‘I only didn’t kill 
you because then I couldn’t get out of you what 
Iwant. Now,” he continued, with fearful mean- 
ing in his eyes and tones, ‘‘next time I will kill 
you as sure as you live. Once more, where’s 
my man?” 

Venable knew that his hour hadcome. But 
there was fto flinching. He was a thousand 
times more determined than ever not to tell, 
even had it been the most harmless question in 
the world. He seemed to have turned to cold 
steel. 

Again he replied—as his enemy drew back 


his knife with his right, while he grasped the | 
boy, to make a sure stab, by the shoulder, and | 
turned him a little to expose his bosom more to | 


the sweep of his blow—in a low, slow tone— 
‘**T refuse to answer.” 


At that instant there was a rush of feet be- | 


hind the desperado, the descending knife was 
wrested from his grasp, and its owner hurled, 
head-foremost, down the bluff into the Lam- 
pases. Venable could only see that it was his 
uncle, and sank weak as water upon the ground, 
the high-strurg excitement suddenly ceasing. 
At the first beginning of the strife between 
the two some had hurried off, and found and 
told the Texan all that was occurring. His 
most intimate friends would have hardly recog- 


nized him, so deadly pale, so dangerous he 
looked standing on the bank, his rifle in full 
aim on the floundering bully. 

‘*Hold on!” he said, in a strange, savage 


voice as the man swam toward the shore. ‘‘If 
you swim another stroke I'll shoot you.” And 
Venable was appalled at the awful oaths and 
curses which streamed frem the lips of his un- 
cle, from whom he had never before heard an 
oath in his life, did not dream he could swear. 
‘*You let your feet strike ground; tread water 
if you can’t; but come an inch nearer shore, 
and I'll kill you.” 

To the astonishment of Venable the man 
obeyed, being a coward, as all bullies are. He 
would certainly have been shot if he had not, 
and he knew it. As it was, the water reached 
to his chin as he stood in the creek, to the in- 


expressible gratification of the crowd that lined | 


the bank, the bead of the Texan’s rifle drawn 
full on the centre of his forehead. 

“To get his revolvers too wet to use. I see 
it. Ah, yes, very right,” said a gentleman in 
a raccoon cap, shaking his head approvingly, 
and fixing himself more comfortably to see while 
he cut up some tobacco in the palm of his hand 
for his pipe held between his teeth. And now 
that each one felt relieved of all personal duty 
in the matter, it is astonishing how unanimous 
they were in their sentiments—derision fer the 
bully, admiration for the boy. The backwoods- 
man contemplated Venable as he sat by his uncle 
through the smoke of his cob pipe with solemn 


approval, his skin cap well back on his head for 
a more unobstructed view, and he continued : 

** Whenever fe runs for Congress he’s got my 
vote sure. Game, pluck, spunk, clear grit. 
Curious, too, the game ones always turn white, 
bullies red, when in a tight place. Singular.” 
And he resumed his pipe in meditation upon 
this circumstance. 

“T wonder, wonder whether I'd not better 

| kill him at once and have done with it; it'll 
| save a world of sorrow and trouble hereafter,” 
said the Texan to himself, half aloud. 

“Oh no, uncle—no, no!” exclaimed Vena- 
| ble. ‘Thou shalt not kill. Don’t you remem- 
berthe command? Don't, don’t—please don't.” 
And he laid his hand on the rifle, and pressed 
its muzzle down to the ground. 

** You may come out, man,” said the Texan, 
shouldering his rifle, to the desperado. ‘The 
man obeyed, and passing dripping through the 
facetious crowd, disappeared without a word 
behind the shanties. Tearing themselves from 
the flattering attentions of those around, the 
Texan and his nephew proceeded to the live- 
oak under which they camped. It was now 
dark, and Francisco was waiting supper for 
them. Wearied out with excitement, Venable 

| was asleep on his blanket in a few moments aft- 
er. It seemed to him abovt midnight when he 
felt a hand upon his bosom, and he sprang to 
his feet with a leap and a cry. 

| It was only his uncle, and Francisco stood by 

}in the darkness with the three horses all sad- 

| dled. 

“All right, Venable; mount as quietly as 
you can. Heap more wood on the fire, Fran- 
cisco, Sonow vamos! Quietly, quietly,” said 
the Texan. 

Venable rode after his uncle mechanically, 
} and as in a dream, a mile or more through the 
darkness. Becoming at last wide-awake, he 
asked, in a low voice, 

** Afraid he would shoot us as we slept, un- 
cle ?” 

*“*Pshaw, no. Dyson’s spirit’s broken as far 
as we are concerned. He don’t even care to 

|hurt us. Iam afraid he would follow us to find 
| Roland if we waited till day. Don’t ask any 
| questions now, and don’t say any thing at all 
| about this at home. I gave you as much nap 
as I could before we started. Ride faster.” 

The night was very dark; it seemed to Vena- 
| ble as if day would never dawn. At last broad 
|day found them beside a bayou, prairie all 
| around, 

‘We've come far off to the north of our road 
| home,” said the Texan. ‘‘ We'll rest a while, 
| and breakfast. Stake out your horses—needn’t 
/unsaddle. That’s it. Catch a grasshopper, 
| Francisco. Venable, you make a fire down 
| the bank there; no leaves; not a puff of smoke 
|if you can possibly help it. Indians are only 
| too plentiful about here.” While he was speak- 
| ing the Texan had tied the end of a line to his 
|ramrod, baited the hook with the grasshopper, 

lowered it to the water, and almost immediate- 
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ly drew up a large cat-fish, then another, and 
another. 

*¢ One apiece,” he said; ‘‘ that'll do. 
them as fast as you can, Francisco. 
paper of salt.” 


Clean 
Here's a 


In a very short time each sat over the fire | 


cooking his own fish by a ramrod thrust through 
it lengthways. 

‘No bread; but never mind,” said the Tex- 
an, as he finished the last morsel. ‘* Now un- 
stake and off.” 

A ride of a few hundred yards brought them 
to a rise in the prairie. There, in the valley 
beyond, nearer to him than he had ever seen 
them before, was a herd of antelopes. To the 
pleading of Venable that he might try to get a 
shot at them his uncle gave a decided refusal. 

** But, uncle, we have nothing to eat,” his 
nephew argued. “TI couldn’t eat any supper 
hardly last night, and that cat this morning, I 
couldn’t eat it at all. I’m so hungry.” 

“Well, that’s a fact, Venable,” replied the 
Texan. ‘* They are not so shy out here. 


der. Tie this red handkerchief around your 
head, hat on top of that, and keep as flat upon 
the ground as you can. 
shoot slow and sure.” 
Without a word the boy slipped off his horse, 
and leaving him with them, darted down to 
one side and disappeared in the hollow. 


peeping over the top of the grass, could see that 
the antelopes were still grazing quietly. An- 
other half hour, and they had all raised their 
heads, and were gazing at a red something sev- 
eral hundred yards from them in the grass. 
They would run toward it, then run back, and 
seemed much excited. 

This continued for nearly an hour, the timid 
creatures drawing nearer and nearer to the ob- 
ject all the time, but very slowly. 


‘** That boy’s getting to be a cool hand,” said | 


his uncle to himself; ‘‘ he couldn't do it better 
if he had been hunting antelope all his life. 
he ain’t genuine Virginian stock I’m a Greaser! 
Now’s your chance, Venable!” he exclaimed 
aloud as the drove rushed nearer than before ; 
and at the instant he spoke a puff of white smoke 
rose from the red spot, and soon after the faint 


crack of the rifle came on the wind to their ears. | 


They saw Venable running toward the drove, 
while it fled from him and disappeared like the 
wind. 


—probably a dead antelope—waving his red 
handkerchief and shouting at the top of his 
voice, ‘ 


In the same instant, however, the crest of the | 


prairie behind the young hunter seemed sud- 
denly alive with men and horses, dashing down 
upon the boy. 

The very soul of the Texan sickened within 
him. Indians! Indians! There was but one 
thing to do. Running his hand over the buts 


of the revolvers around his waist, glancing to | 


Craw | 
up on them through that clump of timber yon- | 


Don’t be flurried ; 


Half | 


an hour elapsed, and Francisco and his master, | 


If | 


Riding on toward him they saw him | 
standing with his face to them upon something | 
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see that the cap was on his rifle, he rode down 
to meet the foe. 

“Unloaded and with 
groaned the uncle. ‘On foot too. 
}us! we are in for it, sure!” 

Long before he could get in rifle range the 

| Indians had swarmed upon the boy like angry 

| bees. He could merely catch sight of Venable 
clubbing his rifle and raising it to strike, when 
he seemed trampled down and swallowed up in 
| the mélée. 

**Cool, cool, Dolores,” he said in Spanish to 
|the Mexican. ‘You take red blanket; I'll 
| take white ;” and as he spoke, at the simulta- 

neous crack of their rifles, two Indians fell head- 
long from their horses rushing upon them. 

** Draw your knife and hold it in your teeth, 

| Dolores. Cool, cool. Revolvers is the word 
|now. Drop your rifle!” 
By this time the Indians were almost upon 
| them, staggered for a moment by the fall of the 
slain, They were appalling foes to fight with. 
Almost black, naked to the waist, the long hair 
hanging down their neck behind, full of coins 
of gold and silver, their cheeks barred with va- 
rious colors, armed with bows and arrows, rid- 
ing as if they grew upon their shaggy ponies— 
|a herd of ferocious wolves would have been far 
less dreadful to meet. The instant before clos 
ing with them a thought flashed upon the Tex- 
an. Lifting his hat from his head and half- 
turning in his saddle he waved it with a shout 
toward the ridge from which he had just de 
scended, ‘Hurrah, boys!” he cried, as if ex- 
ultingly. ‘‘Here they are! here they are!” 
| Then, dashing his hat with reckless confidence 
in the faces of the enemy, and dodging the ar- 
rows that whizzed upon him like hail, he dis- 
| charged his revoiver right and ‘left, but with 
deliberate aim, hitting at every shot. Even in 
the heat of the fight he could see that his strat- 
| egem had its effect. 

| The Indians were flying with Rangers on 

their trail, as they well knew, at that instant. 

The cry of the Texan, and his riding upon them 

instead of attempting to fly, and in the direction 

from which they were expecting the Rangers, 
| together with his dashing confidence, impressed 
them with the belief that their dreaded foes 
| were at hand. And they were right. As if in 

response to the cry of the Texan there rang a 

wild hurrah from behind him, and helter-skel- 

ter, down the slope, rode the Rangers, their 

Captain at their head; no line of battle at all; 

each racing as hard as spurs would drive, to 

come upon the foe; teeth set; faces glowing; 
rifles ready. But it was a futal instant when 
the Texan looked around to see. The hind- 
most of the flying Indians had drawn his arrow 
to its head upon his bow at the bosom of the 

Texan. But, although his eyes were averted, 

other eyes saw the aim, and the Mexican, rush- 

ing between, received the arrow in his own side, 
| and fell from his horse as the Indian disappear- 
ed over the hill atter his comrades. 

For a moment the Rangers—bearded, sun- 


his back to them,” 
God help 
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burnt, wool-hatted, most of them in their shirt- 
sleeves, their coats strapped behind them—drew 
rein round the Texan supporting the Mexican 
boy in his arms upon the ground. In a few 
rapid words they learned every thing—examin- 
ing with contemptuous curiosity the bodies of 
the Indians lying on the ground. 

“Not much hurt, I hope,” said a, Ranger in 
a red shirt, drawing near with sympathy in his 
face and voice. ‘‘Oh pshaw! tut!” he contin- 
ued, with a sudden change in voice and man- 
ner—indifference, not to say disgust, taking the 
place of sympathy. ‘‘ Why, it’s only a Mexican! 
aml I thought it was somebody! I say, old 
fellow,” he continued, to the Texan, sharpen- 
ing his knife upon his hard palm as he spoke, 
and in wheedling tones, ‘come, now, let me 
scalp these red-skins—come, do. 
my father last month—some of them;” and, 


without waiting for a reply, the Ranger whipped | 
off the scalps and had them tied to his saddle | 


by the buckskin strings in a few moments. 
‘Come, you hush up!” he said to one whose 
low groan gave evidence of life; and, pausing 
as he mounted his horse, he shot him through 
the head with his revolver, exactly as he would 
have done had it been a rattlesnake instead. 
“Clever of you!” he said, nodding to the 
Texan as he rode off. ‘‘I'll do the same for 
you some day. Can’t be with you always. 
Take care of yourself. _Good-by!” 
**Tron-Jacket, was it?” said the Captain, as 
he parted with the Texan. “All right. I 
thought so. Our mustangs are badly used up, 
but we'll fix them before night. Come on as 
soon as you can. Hurrah, boys!” And in a 
minute after the Texan was alone upon the field 
of battle, the dead Indians lying grim in death 
beside him. But he seemed to have forgotten 
even his nephew in his anxiety for the Mexican. 
A look of the deepest anguish sat upon his browas 
he supported the drooping head upon his bosom. 
‘*Water! water!” groaned the Mexican in 
Spanish. The Texan glanced around: it was 


his only way; and bearing the wounded Mex- | 


ican in his arms, as if it were a child instead, he 
hastened up the slope toward the bayou beyond, 
where they had breakfasted. Often would he 
have to stop and rest, changing the position of 
his bleeding burden. It was much farther than 
he had supposed, but it was his only chance ; 
and the afternoon was far advanced when he 
laid his servant gently upon the grass on the 
edge of the bayou beneath a mesquit. Hasten- 
ing to the water, he filled his hat and returned, 
and having satisfied the burning thirst of the 
Mexican, he proceeded to bathe the pale face 
with water, smoothing out the long raven hair 
across his knees from the head supported in his 
lap. Their broken conversation was now alto- 
gether in Spanish, and no longer the language 
of master and servant. Married to her during 
a trip into Mexico, upon a sudden whim, long 
before had the Texan repented it; his affection 
had never been love; he had never even pro- 
fessed that it was. But her affection for him 


They killed | 


was all that is usual in her warm-hearted race, 
It had been for a short, a very short, time that 
he had even endeavored to reciprocate the love 
she lavished upon him. She was Mezican, too 
far his inferior, and he had required her now 
for years to be rather Francisco than Dolores 
to him. He could not love her; she was but a 
grief, a burden, a perpetual repentance to him. 
But she had given her life for him; and with 
the softest and sweetest of the endearing words 


| of the melting Spanish he now endeavored to 


assuage her dying hours. And she seemed 
perfectly happy. Her dark eyes fastened with 
eager fondness upon his face, murmuring softly, 
in reply to his soothing words: ‘‘I crept to her 
bed one night to stab her,” she murmured to 
him, “but she looked so like the Virgin Mary 
as she slept I couldn’t!” And as the shades 
of evening fell around the Texan sat with the 
dying girl in hisarms. And he knew not when 
she died. One moment the moon shone on her 
face, and she was alive and gazing fondly up 
into his eyes. A cloud swept over the moon; 
when the light rested again upon her face it 
was cold in death—all light gone from the glassy 
eyes, still fixed upon him. For hours the Texan 
sat in the darkness, almost motionless, all his 
life passing in review before him in the solemn 
stillness, the awful burden resting upon his lap, 
as the sweeping clouds hid or revealed the 
ghastly face. His own early training, the in- 
fluence of his brother and of Mr. Roland, his 
own experience, observation, and conscience— 
and, above all, the Spirit of God, had long been 
carrying on a revolution in his bosom, and this 
night accomplished it. Who could detail the 
whole process? With the earliest gray of morn- 
ing he wrapped the body—it was all he could 
do—in his blanket, weighted heavily with rocks. 
He had stooped to kiss the pale brow, but he 
drew back; he had cut a long tress of the raven 
hair, but he took it again from his bosom and 
placed it back beside the face of the dead. 
Then, bearing his burden to the brink of a 
dark, secluded pool in the bayou, so deep that 
he could not see its bottom, he let the shrouded 
form glide from his embrace, down and down, 
into the quiet depths. Then kneeling there 
beside the brink, as at the feet of a Father in- 
deed, he made solemn confession of a lifetime 
wild and reckless of sinning; made humble 
acknowledgment of present weakness and folly, 
made fervent supplication for help in the new 
life before him, and rose from his knees anoth- 
er man—humble, but determined. Then a 
rapid walk to the battle-field, where he found 
his horse staked as he had got a Ranger to do 
it for him, the wolves flying from around the 
dead bodies, and the buzzards rising reluctant- 
ly. With his eyes fastened on the trail of the 
Rangers, and putting spurs to his horse, he rode 
rapidly on—the foul banqueters returning greed- 
ily to their prey before he was over the hill— 
hunger, watching, fatigue, Dolores, all forgot- 
ten for the time — Venable, Venable the one 
ruling thought! 
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HAD been married just two hours by the 

clock, and my wife, Sophia Slipperton (for- 
merly White) was arraying herself in her travel- 
ing-dress up stairs for the bridal tour. The car- 
riage was at the door, with the trunks strapped 
on behind, and I, the hero of the occasion, 
rather flurried and very hungry, was trying to 
get a bite of the delectable luncheon that my 


wife’s friends had provided, when my elder | 


brother Tom saw me behind the door, and 
came to disturb my last free moments. 
however, had a right to a few parting words; 


it was to him that I owed my present prosperi- | 


ty, and I thanked him then and there for his 
handsome conduct in having stood my friend 
with Sophia from first to last. 

“You will never regret it, my dear Tom,” 
said I, almost hugging him, and forgetting in 
my excitement that my speech was not alto- 
gether to the point. 

‘““No, nor you, my dear Charley. Sophia 
is a splendid girl, and I, having been her legal 
adviser so long, can tell you every thing is right 
and tight, and no incumbrances !” 

“No, of course not, what could there be?” 
said I, innocently. 

* Look there,” 


an angle of the dining-room from whence I saw | 
a sight which, though a mortification to him, 
made me laugh in spite of myself. 

On a comfortable sofa sat a fat old lady with 
a large napkin spread on her lap; her cap-rib- 


to be out of the way of stains, and on chairs 


near her, a variety of plates were poised which | 


evidently bore the relics of a mighty feast not 
yet concluded. The old lady was now making 
her attack on the preserves and ices, and the 
determination with which she pursued her em- 
ployment was wonderful to behold. 

** Just look at my mother-in-law!” said Tom, 
in a state of rage and disgust. ‘* Did you ever 
see such a glutton in your life? I am glad 
the people are nearly all gone; but I see some 
of them laughing at her there in the corner, I 


declare, Charley, when I think what you've got, | 


such a nice girl as Sophia, and so well off, with- 
out a relation in the world living nearer than 
Cincinnati, and above all, no mother-in-law, I 
am almost jealous of your good luck !” 

**Your Maria is prettier than Sophy,” said 
I, with an easy magnanimity; ‘‘and besides, 
Tom, mothers-in-law don’t live forever; per- 
haps that mess she has been eating may be the 
death of her yet. I know you've had a pretty 
hard time of it altogether, but she doesn’t mean 
any harm.” 

‘*She’s killing me,” said Tom, with a dismal 
groan, 
tache last night. Oh, I could tell you tales, 
Charley! but you won’t heed them; you are 
not to be one of the tormented. My dear fel- 
low, I think you are the happiest man in the 
world at this moment!” 


Ton, | 


said Tom, and he led me to | 


‘I found two white hairs in my mus- | 


| I almost thought the same myself as I saw 
Sophia come down the stairs ready for the 
journey, and looking bright and smiling. I 
| forgot how plain she was, what big feet she had, 
| and how much lovelier a certain young lady I 
once knew would have looked in the very ele- 
gant traveling-suit in which my present charm- 
| er was arrayed, 
| I kissed my own family, bid a kind farewell 
to the friend of Sophia from whose house she 
had been ‘‘ wooed and wedded and a’,” and 
closed the carriage-door with a snap that seem- 
ed to shut out the old life as totally as it initiat- 
ed the new. Our wedding-tour did not ex- 
tend very far; Sophia was not a strong woman, 
and we concluded as the weather was cold to 
return to town, after a short jaunt to the South. 
We came back accordingly in November, and 
| took immediate possession of a beautiful little 
house that my wife had purchased, and which 
| we had the pleasure of furnishing to suit our 
| own taste, 
My wife was quite independent of her fam- 
ily, as she had a comfortable private fortune 
left her by some departed relative; and her 


| winters had been passed for years in the city 
where Tom had lately become her lawyer, and 


I, still more lately, her husband, 
I think, upon looking back on a somewhat 
checkered existence, that the first year of my 


married life was the happiest I have ever expe- 
| rienced; I have since known, indeed, more in- 


tense excitement and more brilliant society than 


| my home furnished, but I have nowhere met a 
bons were carefully pinned over her forehead | 


more admirable woman than Sophia Slipperton. 
She was not handsome, she was not very young, 
nor would she compare with my early love, 
whom I occasionally thought of when Sophia 
came down to breakfast in an unbecoming wrap- 
per; but she had an amiable temper; never 
did she seem out of humor when I brought a 


| friend home to dinner, or even if I staid out to 


dinner myself without notice; never did she 
scold the servants in my presence, or object to 
my smoking under the best parlor curtains! 
She was quiet, gentle, and affectionate, and I 
was, as I deserved to be, the envy of all my 
young married friends. There is such a thing, 
however, as being too amiable, and to this weak- 
ness Sophia finally and fatally yielded. 

A little more than a year had passed away 
when Sophia received a letter from her sister in 
Cincinnati, informing her that she and her fam- 
ily were going to move to California, and con- 
sequently that old Mr. White, her father and 
Sophia’s, was left without a home. 

‘* Why does he not go with them?” said I to 
Sophia, who seldom spoke of her relatives, from 

| whom she had been much separated, and about 
whom, therefore, I knew but little. 

‘* My father is too infirm,” said Sophia, mild- 
ly, ‘‘to travel that distance; he is very blind 
besides, and rather deaf. No, he must be taken 
care of by some of his own kindred. I think,” 
she added, ‘‘thet he had better come on with 

| them and stay a while with us before they sail, 
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and we will arrange some plan for his accommo- 
dation near us.” 

*“*Has he no relatives in the West?” said I, 
‘who could safely be intrusted with the care 
of him ?” 

**None whatever,” said Sophia, and added 
with an asperity as new as it was decisive, 
‘*while I have a house of my own I shall not 
allow my father to be in the care of strangers.” 

Thus was my domestic peace invaded by an 
enemy who was blind, deaf, and infirm, but 
conqueror in the first encounter. In vain did I 
seek consolation from my brother Tom; his own 
grievance bore such immense proportions in his 
eyes that all other was dwarfed by comparison. 

**Thank your stars he’s not a woman, Char- 
ley!” said he, ‘* just look at my mother-in-law, 
she’s enough to turna man crazy! I wish she 
was a man; I could manage her then well 
enough !” 

** Well, she couldn’t be a man any way, and 
it wouldn’t be any better if she were. A man 
like old Mr. White is just as bad as a woman 
to take care of.” 

** You don’t take care of him, do you?” said 
my astute brother. 

**Not a bit of it,” said I; ‘‘ but Sophy does, 
and that is nearly as bad.” 

**Do you have to take him to church on lec- 
ture and prayer-meeting nights; and does he 
want to know how much every thing costs that 
comes into the house ?” 

**No he doesn’t,” said I; ‘* but he’s an old 
bore all the same.” 

** Well,” said Tom, ‘‘if I were you I wouldn't 
have him there. It is not like a woman; you 
can’t turn them out of doors very well!” 

**'The house happens to be Sophy’s,” said I: 
‘*if you remember, Tom, you drew up the deed 
of purchase yourself.” 

Tom sighed and said no more, and I returned 
to my troubled household. For it was troubled , 
Sophia was always a delicate woman, and her 
attentions to her father, which were unremitting, 
and unfailingly demanded, made fearful inroads 
upon her health. In the middle of the night 
Mr. White’s cane would sound over our heads, 
and Sophia, no matter what the state of the 
thermometer, would have to fly to his assist- 
ance. Any other help than hers was rejected 
with scorn, and my dislike of the old gentle- 
man and his selfishness became so extreme that 
I soon refrained from offering him any attention 
whatever. Then his weaknesses of temper made 
constant soothing necessary ; he was always an- 
gry at somebody or something, and Sophia was 
the only person who could exercise any control 
over him. What she went through to keep 
even ostensible peace between him and me I 
can not bear to think of, but she did it, and so 
we went on, wretched and dissatisfied, for two 
more miserable years. I became as cross as a 
bear, and was as little at home as possible ; Mr. 
White lived on, and improved greatly in health, 
though not in temper or agility. Sophia, poor 
Sophia, between cares and annoyances, wore 





away before my eyes, and became the victim 
of her own filial affection. 

Mr. White would not listen to my appeals to 
him on Sophy’s behalf, holding the old-fash- 
ioned notion that children were the ‘born 
thralls” of their parents, and must ever be held 
to their duty. He held her with a grip of au- 
thority that never loosened. 

He called her up one cold night to rub his 
rheumatic foot, which kept him often awake. 
In vain I implored her to resist his demands. 
She dragged herself up to his room, and sank 
in the effort to make him a little more comfort- 
able. A violent hemorrhage of the lungs seized 
her suddenly, and in a few hours the unlucky 
victim of a father’s tyranny was out of his pow- 
er forever. 

Sophia was one of those excellent women 
whose sense of duty is absolutely morbid. 
Mine, however, was not. I could hardly refrain, 
while Sophia was lying dead in the house, from 
reproaching the old gentleman and turning him 
out of the home he had made so wretched. 
But I waited, and it was well for me I did; 
for by Sophia’s will, which was opened just aft- 
er her death, it happened to be his prerogative 
to perform that office to me, which he did with 
the greatest good-will and celerity. The whole 
of Sophia’s property was left to him for his life, 
for fear, as she stated in a private letter, that 
my affection for him was not sufficient to ren- 
der his dependence on me agreeable to either 
party. So Mr. White took possession of our 
pleasant little home, and I was turned out to a 
bachelor life again, with the illusions of youth 
shattered, at the age of thirty-one. 

Anger has a wonderful effect in mitigating 
grief. I should have been quite inconsolable 
for Sophia’s loss had she left her property in an 
equitable manner; but to see my father-in-law 
step into our familiar places, and make himself 
comfortable on what should have been mine, 
destroyed much of the sorrow that I would nat- 
urally feel for such a woman. 

Not content with this, Mr. White married 
his housekeeper a short time after, and as his 
health improved greatly under the new régime, 
I frequently met him walking in the street with 
his wife, and going in and out of his house. 
He had evidently made up his mind to live as 
long as Methuselah, and the enjoyment of my 
reversionary interest was put off to the far fu- 
ture. 

Tom did not console me much under my 
wrongs; indeed, he insisted that I was fortu- 
nate in having the property left to me at all. 

‘** Really, Charley,” he said, ‘‘I think, on 
the whole, Sophia has behaved very well, and 
her father can’t live forever, and then you will 
have it all. If Mr. White had been your mo- 
ther-in-law (Tom would always insist upon stat- 
ing it so), she would have managed to have you 
cut out of it! You know you never were very 
fond of him, Charley, and Sophia knew that 
perfectly ; if you had played your cards better 
things might have turned out differently.” 
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‘*Not much consolation here.” However, I 
said no more, but plunged deeper and deeper 
into business, which fortunately was more suc- 


cessful in its results than my ventures in the | 
After some months I began | 


matrimonial line. 
to lift up my head and look round the world 
again with something the same interest as of 
old. I made up my mind, however, not to 
marry again in years, if ever, and above all to 
avoid a woman whose relatives were old or 
troublesome. 

Alas for one’s wisest intentions! 
weeks at a gay watering-place overcame my 
good resolutions, and led me by flowery chains 
into new and mortifying experiences ! 


Florry Needham was as pretty a girl as I ever 


beheld in my life when I met her in all her 
glory at Saratoga Springs. 
ever, a stately or commanding beauty; rosy, 

petite, and with the most winning, coquettish 

little arts in the world, she walked into my af- 

fections with a celerity wonderful even to my- 

self. Night after night would I stay up to con- 

test the honor of her hand in the German, and 

when I had carried my point against numerous | 
competitors, would feel as satisfied as if I had 
achieved some wonderful distinction. It was 

in vain that Tom, hearing of my enslavement, 
wrote me letters imploring me to find out all 

about the young lady before I entangled my- 

self. Two months at Saratoga did my business 

effectually, and I returned to town shackled 

with new fetters which I neither desired nor 

had courage to break. 

When an oldish man marries a very young 
girl it is quite useless to expect her to settle | 
down to his standard immediately, and Florry | 
did not attempt to conform to mine. Fond of | 
society and attention she was uever happy ex- 
cept in the midst of an admiring crowd, and | 
the first year of our married life was spent in a | 
perfect whirl of gayety. 

In the mean time Florry’s relatives, though 
many in number, gave me no annoyance; we 
lived at a fashionable hotel, and I was not 
sorry that she clung to her own connections, 
who were good sort of people, and could afford 
her protection when I was not present to do so, 
Yet her conduct was fearfully imprudent, and | 
many a tear flowed from those pretty brown | 
eyes at the lectures on propriety which I was 
compelled to administer. Still we loved each 
other, and, on the whole, got along pretty well 
till my old torment made its appearance in a new 
form. Florry’s father and mother had been | 
living abroad for years—she had been the | 
charge of a married sister, and felt no more in- 
terest in her parents than I did who had never | 
seen them. Now, however, Mrs. Needham died | 
suddenly in Paris, and back to this country, in | 
“red-hot haste,” came my new father-in-law to 
give me a further insight into the possibilities | 
of that trying relationship. 

Mr. Needham did not look much older than | 
his daughter; indeed, he seemed altogether | 
younger than myself, on whom hard work and | 


She was not, how- 


much anxiety had left their mark. Withai he 
was as much like her in temperament as two 
peas out of the same pod. Handsome, empty- 
headed, and passionately fond of excitement, 
they ran a race together which set all remark 
and reproach at defiance. Now it was in- 
different whether I was ready to attend my 
wife or not; an escort was always on duty, 
and I found at last that I was but a supernu- 
merary on the stage, wanted only for the dull 


| purposes of paying bills and ordering the sery- 


A few 


ants, while these two stars of fashion soared to 
more congenial spheres than home had ever fur- 
nished. 

Yet somehow I never got the better of my 
situation; Mr. Needham was one of those men 
who never took a hint, and never got angry. 
He was not, indeed, actually in my path at any 
time; but he took my wife away from me, and 
from her duties, which she was always too ready 
to desert. When I tried to remonstrate she 
would ask, in the prettiest coaxing way in the 
world, what an old fellow like me would want a 
pretty young girl to shut herself up for? Was 
that why I married her, to make her a nun? ete., 
and her pretty red lips would pucker up for a 
cry; and I would give in for a time, though 
sorely against my better judgment in every case. 
At last I concluded to try house-keeping, hop 
ing that if I caged my bird she might sing me 
some sweeter strains than I had yet heard. I 
therefore hired a furnished house up town, 
moved my wife and babies, and prepared for a 
different order of things. 

I remember wel] one night in December that 
I returned to my home after a few days’ absence 
from town on business. It was a rainy, cold, 
and blowy evening, and the thought of a hot 
supper, and genial warmth of the fire before 
bed, was eminently delightful to my benumbed 
and wearied frame. As I came toward my 
house I was struck by the brilliancy of the light- 
ed windows; a little nearer and the squeak of 
a violin reached my tired ears, with the famil- 
iar voices of hackmen, screaming to each other 
as they set down their loads. The house was 
small, and the crush was great; not a place re- 
mained for me on the steps to poise my travel- 
ing-bag, while I crept over on the balcony to 
take a look through the open windows. There 
I saw a sight that caused both rage and scorn 
—my father-in-law standing at the head of a 
quadrille with a young lady of sweet sixteen ; 
my wife flirting in a corner with a youth whose 
appearance was as strange to me as my appear- 
ance would have been to him. 

As I was *‘ chewing the cud of bitter medita- 
tion,” and wondering how I should get my tired 
and muddy self up stairs unseen, a hired waiter 
came out, and ordered me off the balcony. 

3e off with you, my good man,” he said, in 
a patronizing tone; ‘‘don’t be a staring at the 
people inside; it’s not polite; here’s ten cents 
for you, and go away quietly.” I put down my 
bag, and was just about collaring the man, when 
I heard Tom’s familiar voice as he was coming 
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up the steps; so I dropped my hold of the wait- 
er’s arm, and seizing Tom by the coat-tails, 
compelled his attention. Many explanations 
followed. Tom informed me that this was 
Florry’s house-warming, to which every one of 
her acquaintances far and near had been invit- 
ed, and in consequence not even half of them 
could get in the house. 

‘* Maria said she couldn’t leave the children,” 
said Tom; ‘‘but I thought Id step round and 
see how things looked. Florry said she hoped 
you'd be back in time to open the ball your- 
self; but if not, her father would be on hand to 
assist her.” 


‘“‘T believe that old fool has put it all into | 


her head,” said I, in wrath; ‘she never said 
a word about it before I went away. And 
what has she done with the children, pray ?” 
“Oh, they are safe at her sister's. Don’t 
fret, Charley ; it isn’t your affair at any rate, 
and it will all turn out nicely, I have no doubt ; 


particularly if your father-in-law pays the | 


bills.” 

**That he will never do,” said I, in the last 
depth of despair; ‘‘and as for that, Tom, I 
would rather have had a dozen mother-in-laws, 
such as yours, than one Needham in my family.” 

Here Tom opened his mouth to pour out his 
own peculiar griefs, never very far from his 
lips, but a sudden dash of rain from the con- 
ductor deluged us both, and we concluded to 
beat a retreat from the scene of festivity. 

This reception at my home was certainly not 


’ 


such as my imagination had portrayed ; but all 
my adventures were not over for the evening. 
I declined Tom’s invitation to return with him, 
and, after some hesitation, concluded to ask per- 
mission of my next-door neighbor to pass up 
through his house and over his extension-roof 
upon mine, on which my bedroom window con- | 


veniently opened. I found, however, that the 
room was in use as a dressing-room for ladies, 
and the halls were so crowded that to escape 


detection I had to hide in the bath-room till the | 


guests should have departed. 

I was so tired that, after a few moments, I 
had no power left to sustain myself even in a 
sitting position; so, placing my bag under my 
head, I fell into a slumber that would probably 
have lasted all night but for a sudden inter- 
ruption. My father-in-law, it seems, was wait- 


ing to escort a young lady to her carriage, and | 


had taken his station at the head of the stairs 
while she put on her wraps. In the fatigue 
consequent upon the various capers he had cut 
that evening he naturally leaned against the 
bath-room door; naturally the door hit my re- 
cumbent legs, which were stretched out just 
within the threshold ; naturally my injured limbs 
resented the insult, and with one awful bang 
sent my father-in-law from the top of the stairs 
to the bottom. 

Fortunately the party was just breaking up; 
nearly all the people had gone, and the disturb- 
ance this accident created did not last very long. 


| of the disaster, found me on the bath-room floor 
vainly endeavoring to stifle the laughter I could 
not suppress; and when she saw that I was nei- 
ther afflicted nor apologetic for the mischief I 
had done she was offended beyond forgiveness ; 
indeed I think she never really felt the same to 
me afterward. 

After all it was nothing very serious. Mr. 
Needham was only a little bruised, and in a few 
days was quite himself again; but not so with 
his pride, which was hurt irrecoverably. My 
father-in-law and I from that time became 
entirely antagonistic, and, as Florry backed up 
her father, our domestic hearth was not warmed 
solely by the fires of affection. I took, how- 
ever, much pleasure in my two little daughters, 
and with them and the kind sympathy of Tom 
| I managed to live out a few more uncomforta- 
ble years. 

Just about this time there was a grand Inau- 
guration Ball in Washington, to which my un- 
lucky wife and her absurd father were bent on 
going together. By this time Florry and I did 
not interfere much with each other; we had 
given it up long before; but I exerted my au- 
thority to try and prevent this ridiculous jour- 
ney, but it was of no use whatever. Florry and 
her father went on to Washington, and staid 
some weeks after the ball, indulging in all sorts 
of dissipation. In coming home they met with 
one of those detentions so common on our rail- 
roads, Florry, always imprudent, had not pro- 
vided for an emergency of cold or hunger, The 
result on her worn-out frame was such as might 
easily have been foreseen. She took a violent 
cold, had a fever on her when brought home, 
and, after a few weeks of suffering and struggle, 
left her two little children motherless, and me, 
for the second time, a widower. 

Florry was hardly twenty-five when she died, 
and, having a good constitution, would, with 
moderate care, have lived to see a comfortable 
old age; but the incessant wear and tear her 
health underwent in such a mad career of gay- 
ety undermined her naturally fine physique, and 
left her without strength for a trying moment. 
| American women are not constructed with the 

iron nerves and fibres that the Europeans seem 
| endowed with, and any life but a moderate one 
| destroys them in appearance and health at an 
early age. 

So it was that I talked with Tom when he 
|came to condole with me on my new loss. I 

did not, however, feel any the more amiable 
| toward my father-in-law. 
|  «*'Phis is the second time, Tom,” said I, ‘‘that 
| my domestic peace has suffered from the same 
| social torment., If Maria should die,” I con- 
| tinued, solemnly, ‘take warning by my fate, 
‘and turn your back upon any woman who is 
not an orphan; and, above all, never permit a 
| father-in-law on any pretense whatever.” 

‘*Charley,” said he, nodding his head im- 
pressively, “‘I have had my own troubles, as 
you know. No man can have had a harder 


Florry, who came up to discover the true cause | time than I have had with my wife’s mother ; 
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but the poor soul is very old now, so I will say | 


no more at present.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that, after what 
had happened, the idea of feeling even a pass- 
ing interest in another woman was abhorrent to | 
me. I shunned society completely, put my two | 
little daughters to school, and for several years 
devoted myself to my business with all the en- 
ergy of my nature. At the end of that time 
Sophia’s father, Mr. White, finally thought prop- 
er to depart this life; and as I then came into 
quite a nice little estate I found myself disposed 
to travel and see the world. Accordingly I 
made the usual tour of travelers through Eu- 
rope, coming home by way of New Orleans, so 
as to get a look at the Southern country after 
the war. 

Here it was that, in the most unexpected 
manner, I met again my first love, the idol of 


| 


| manded. 





my imagination and heart in those early days 
when neither prudence nor the world’s opinion | 
had much influence on me. She had refused 
me then, for we were both poor, and her rela- 
tives as well as mine had prevented even the 
bliss of a short engagement. But now things 
were different. She was a widow, and in her 
loneliness was as interesting as she had been in 
her younger and brighter days. 

Just at this time I met with an accident 
which confined me almost entirely to the house, 
and, in consequence, to the hotel parlor, Many 
an hour did my old flame and I spend in talk- 
ing over our strange and eventful past. She 
showed a great interest in my young daughters, 
now fast growing up, and gave me so much good 
advice as to their future welfare, that I came to 
the conclusion that she was, of all persons, the 
one to whom the care of their education could 
best be committed. Accordingly, after having 
carefully convinced myself that she had no near 
relations living, I said the decisive words, and 
in a few short weeks appeared among my friends 
at home in the not unfamiliar charaeter of a 
happy bridegroom. My wife was an admirable 
manager. As faras the proper use of time and 
money was concerned, I never had cause to re- 
gret that I had installed her at the head of my 
household ; but her first husband, the departed 
Sprinkler, must have been a man of decidedly 
weak character if he needed the advice and as- 
sistance that were so lavishly bestowed upon 
me. However, it might have gone on very 
nicely if it had not been for Sprinkler’s father, 
or rather, he being dead, Mrs, Slipperton’s fa- 
ther-in-law, a connection whom she seemed to 
cherish with the devotion of a real daughter. I 
confess I felt this very trying, as this time I had | 
certainly bargained for no wife’s relations; but 
Matilda was a woman who would not permit in- 
terference. 





Last spring she told me, with a sweet smile, 
that she was going to pass the summer in Paris | 
with her father-in-law, and she hoped I would | 
be able to leave my business and come out for | 
her, even if I could not make it convenient to | 


take the whole journey with them. It was in | 


vain that I coaxed and argued, and at last com- 
Matilda had not gone through all 
sorts of experiences with men and things for 
nothing. The dream of her life was to spend 
a summer in Paris; her father-in-law had in- 
vited her to go, and had offered to pay her ex- 
penses. I was a person who in this state of 
things must either give way or be pushed aside, 
and give way I did, of course, though not with 
the best grace in the world. 

**Tt is all the work of that detestable father- 
in-law!” said I to Tom, as I sat by his parlor 
fire the evening the steamer sailed. ‘‘ Just 
think of Matilda sacrificing every thing to go to 
Paris with old Sprinkler, and leaving me at 
home alone! It is too much to bear!” 

** Well,” said Tom, who is still sympathetic, 
though his mother-in-law is dead, and his own 
troubles are all over, ‘‘it is very natural that 
Matilda should want to go to Paris, particular- 
ly as all her expenses will be paid; but you 
should have gone along, I think, as she wanted 
you to,” 

“Why, I have seen Paris thoroughly; and 
besides, I will have nothing to do with my wife’s 
relations. I did not know that I was to be sad- 
dled with Sprinkler’s family, or I should have 
looked before I leaped.” 

Then it was that Maria, Tom’s wife, who 
happened to be present, spoke her mind in a 
few words which, coming from a sensible wo- 
man, did not fail of their effect. 

** Charley,” said she, in a tone that aroused 
my attention, “allow me to say that I think 
you, and most men, take 9, most unwarranted 
view of women, and their rights and duties. 
A woman who has no relations, or who cares 
nothing for them, is either an exceptional per- 
son or a very disagreeable one; she would not 
love her husband or children, if she did not be- 
gin by loving her father and mother, when they 
are kind and lovable. Don’t you see she must 
be heartless or wicked to have no natural affec- 
tion? What man could want such a wife as 
that ?” 

‘*Maria,” said I, dextrously changing the 
point of the argument, “‘do you mean to say 
that you approve of the manner in which I have 
been treated by my several fathers-in-law ?” 

‘“*No; neither do I approve of the manner 
in which you have treated them. Mr. White 
was trying, I admit; but he was old, and your 
impatience with him exasperated his temper 
and made him all the harder to deal with. So- 
phia did not want to keep you out of her prop- 
erty so long; but she said she could not trust 
her father to you, and right enough she was!” 

‘* Well,” said I, rather severely, ‘since you 
are so critical, may I ask what my error was in 
regard to Mr. Needham ?” 

* Well, Charley,” said Maria, smiling arch- 
ly, “‘I know you are angry, but for once I will 
speak my mind; it may do you good, after all ; 
and my mind is, that when a man of your years 
goes and marries a little butterfly like Florry 
Needham he simply makes a fool of himself, 
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and must take all the rest just as it comes. No 
one in his senses could expect a girl like that 
to make a domestic woman; and her father 
made no real difference, one way or the other.” 

‘*Now you have only one more criticism to 
make,” said I, trying to laugh as I stood up and 
buttoned my coat, preparatory to departure ; 
“‘what have you to blame me for in my present 
dilemma ?” 

“This is a case that does not admit of criti- 
cism,” said Maria, ‘‘only a little friendly ad- 
vice; and my advice is,” she added, “to make 
it up with Matilda as soon as possible, and go 
out after her in the autumn. She is a woman 
who won't bear to be trifled with; and if you 
expect domestic happiness in the future you 
must renounce any attempt to interfere with 
her plans.” 

And I took Maria’s counsel to heart, and 
went out after my wife in the autumn, and 
things have ever since gone pretty smoothily. 
It is rather trying, to be sure, when Mr. Need- 
ham (who comes to see his grand-daughters) 
meets Mr. Sprinkler (who often visits Matilda) 
and insists upon discussing his political opin- 
ions, which are in violent opposition to those 
of the last-named gentleman, thus making our 
quiet parlor the scene of turmoil and conten- 
tion. But as I grow in age my philosophy be- 
comes greater, and I have vowed to keep my 
domestic happiness in spite of fate and fathers- 
in-law. 


. ; +,oIrT 
THE ROMANCE OF SLEEP. 
\ LEEP, generaliy speaking, is the most prosy 
of all the phenomena of human existence. 
Regarding it as an animal blessing, that most 
sensual of natural philosophers, Sancho Panza, 
has announced the praise of sleep in terms so 
hearty that no one ever wearies of reading 
them. It is one of the finest touches in the 
peerless romance of Cervantes to contrast the 
Knight’s voluntary vigils with the gross slum- 
ber of his Squire, and put into the latter's 
mouth this panegyric : 

““While I am asleep I feel neither hope nor despair. 
I am free from pain, and insensible of glory... How 
blessings light on him that first invented this ‘same 
sleep! It covers a man all over—thoughts and all, 
like a cloak; it is meat for the hungry, drink for the 
thirsty, heat for the cold, cold for the hot. It is the 
current coin that purchases all the pleasures of the 
world cheap; and the balance that sets the king and 
the shepherd, the fool and the wise man, equal. 
There is only one thing, which somebody put into my 
head, that I dislike in sleep—it is that it resembles 
death ; there is very little difference between a man 
in his first sleep and a man in his last sleep.” 

Sleep has been defined as a temporary phys- 
ical death, though not an organic one. But it 
should rather be regarded as the regenerative 
phenomenon of life. It is needed to recuperate 


the expended vigor of the day, and it might be | 


easily shown that there is no creeping, flying, 
swimming living thing but needs and enjoys its 
influence. Therefore has Young styled the 
sleep of the human race as 


| “Man's rich restorative; his balmy bath, 
That supples, lubricates, and keeps in play 
The various movements of this nice machine, 
Which asks such frequent periods of repair, 
When tired with vain rotations of the day, 
Sleep winds us up for the succeeding dawn.” 
Cabanis asserts that the senses fall asleep in 
a regular series of periods. And Dr. Macnish, 
agreeing, says that the brain does not all at once 
| glide into repose: its different organs being suc- 
cessively thrown into this state ; one dropping 
asleep, then another, then a third, till the whole 
are locked up in the fetters of slumber. This 
gradual process of intellectual! obliteration is a 
sort of confused dream—a mild delirium which 
always precedes sound sleep. The ideas have 
no resting-place, but float about in the confused 
tabernacle of the mind giving rise to images of 
the most perplexed description. In this state 
they continue for some time until, as the sleep 
becomes more profound, the brain is left to 
thorough repose and they disappear altogether. 
The design and title of this paper, however, 
preclude the necessity of discussing the philoso- 
phy of sleep. We direct our attention, rather, 
to a recital of curious facts concerning this phe- 
nomenon, and illustrative of some of its varied 
conditions. And we turn, first of all, to a re- 
markable instance of 


SLEEP BY DAY. 


In the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
| Sciences at Berlin,” published in 1777, the ex- 
traordinary case of the Lady of Nismes is re- 
corded. Her attacks of sleep took place peri- 
odically, at sunrise and about noon. ‘The first 
continued within a short time of the accession 
of the second, and the second until between 
seven and eight o'clock in the evening when 
she awoke, and so continued until the next sun- 
rise. <A singular fact concerning this case was, 
that the first attack always commenced at day- 
break, whatever might. be the season of the 
year, and the other always immediately after 
twelve o’clock noon. , During the brief inter- 
val of wakefulness she took a little broth, which 
she had only time to do when the second attack 
came upon her and kept her asleep until the 
evening. - Her sleep was remarkably profound, 
and had all the characteristics of complete in- 
sensibility, with the exception of a feeble respi- 
ration, and a weak but regular movement of 
the pulse. The most singular fact of her case 
remains to be mentioned. When the disorder 
had lasted six months the subsequent interval 
was of equal duration. When it lasted one 
year, and then again ceased, she had an inter- 
val of perfect health for the same length of time. 
The affection at Jast wore gradually away ; and 
she lived, entirely free of it, for many years 
after, dying at the age of 81 years. 


PROTRACTED SLEEP. 

The unnatural faculty of remaining asleep 
for a great length of time is possessed by some 
individuals to a remarkable degree. Such was 
| the case with Quin, the celebrated actor, who 
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awaking. And in Bowyer’s ‘* Life of Beattie’ 
a curious hnecdote is related of Dr. Reid, viz., 
that he could take as much food and immedi- 
ately afterward as much sleep as were sufficient 
for forty-eight hours. 

The case of Mary Lyall, related in vol. viii. 
of the ‘‘ Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh,” is one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of protracted somnolency on record. 
This woman fell asleep on the morning of the 
27th of June, and continued in that state until 
the evening of the 30th of the same month, 
when she awoke and remained in her usual way 
until the Ist of July, when she again fell asleep 
and so continued until the 8th of August. She 
was bled, blistered, immersed in hot and cold 
baths, and stimulated in almost every possible 
way without having any consciousness of what 
was transpiring. For the first seven days she 
continued motionless, and exhibited no inclina- 
tion to eat. At the end of this time she began 
to move her left hand; and, by pointing to her 
mouth, signified a wish for food. She took 
readily what was given to her; still she dis- 
covered no symptoms of hearing, and made no 
other kind of bodily movement than with her 
lefthand. Her right hand and arm, particular- 
ly, appeared completely dead and bereft of feel- 
ing; and even when pricked with a pin, so as 
to draw blood, never shrank in the least de- 
gree. At the same time she instantly drew 
back her left arm whenever it was touched with 
the point ofa pin. She continued to take food 
whenever it was offered to her. For the first 
two weeks her pulse generally stood at 50, dur- 
ing the third and fourth week about 60; and 
on the day before her recovery at 70 or 72 
Her breathing was soft and almost impercepti- 
ble, but during the night time she occasionally 
drew it more strongly, like a person who has 
first fallen asleep. She evinced no symptom 
of hearing till about four days previous to her 
recovery. On being interrogated after this 
event upon her extraordinary state she men- 
tioned that she had no knowledge of any thing 
that had happened, that she had never been 
conscious of either having needed or received 
food, or of having been blistered, and expressed 
much surprise on finding her head shaved. 
She had merely the idea of having passed a 
long night in sleep. 

A very remarkable case (well authenticated) 
of nearly continuous sleep for five years was 
mentioned in the New York papers and the med- 
ical journals a few years since. The name of 
the subject was Cornelius Vroman. He was 
born in Schoharie County, New York, and had 
lived since he was 17 years of age in Clarkson, 
Monroe County, not far from Rochester. He 


was a hard-working man, temperate and trusty; | 


and at the time when his strange sleep came on 
was working on the farm of Mr. Moses Jen- 
nings. On the 19th of June, 1848, feeling un- 
well, he called in Dr. John S. Cole, who found 
him complaining of some pain in the stomach 


could slumber for twenty-four hours without | 
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and in the head, for which he prescribed. Aft- 
er this, without becoming any sicker, his sleep 
sach night grew longer, until at last it was found 
impossible to wake him. Out of that sleep he 


he did not come to remain wakeful for more 
than sixteen hours at a time; and the aggre 
gate of all his waking hours during the five years 
His waking intervals 
When awake 


he seemed to be totally unconscious of his pe- 


was not over three days. 
recurred about every six weeks. 


culiarity, and said many things which indicated 
that he remembered matters as they were be- 
fore his change. It is said that he was then 
accustomed to straighten himself up, and to 
walk as limberly as others. His diet consisted 
principally of milk, with a little bread, which 
was poured in through the teeth, the jaws be 
ing forced open as in tetanus. 
without food for five days; but his friends ob- 
jected to any further conduct of the experi- 
ment, although there was no change in his 
symptoms during that time. When the seiz- 
ure occurred his weight was 160 pounds; at the 
expiration of nearly five years it was about 90 
pounds. His personal appearance is said to 
have been far from prepossessing. His beard 
and the hair of his head stood erect. 

Once he was left standing for three days, dur- 
ing which time there was no change in his con- 
dition; and once he was thrown into the water 
without producing change. An eye-witness 
gives the following account of a visit to this re- 
markable prodigy : 


Once he went 


“We found him in what seemed like a sound sleep. 
He was lying in bed, his eyes nearly closed, his respi 
ration rather slower than is usual, his breathing a lit- 
tle stertorous, pulse some 75 strokes in a minute, soft 
and weak. On our attempting to open his eyes he 
firmly closed them, and when, by force, the lids were 
opened, the eyes were rolling upward, making it im- 
possible for us to see the pupils. The mouth was 
slightly opened; on attempting to open it wider the 
jaws were immediately locked. There was a constant 
tremor of the eyelids, and from his mouth there was 
some driveling. His body was extremely emaciated ; 
his arms were folded upon his breast ; and any attempt 
to remove them was strongly resisted. The muscles 
seemed rigid and tense when the effort was made, and 
indeed it was impossible, without violence, to change 
at all the position of his limbs. Once during our stay 
he drew a long breath, like a man who is about to turn 
in his sleep. At another time he hitched himself up 
a little in bed. He was lifted up bodily and seated on 
the side of the bed; his head was still bent forward on 
his chest, his legs crooked under him at the same an- 
gle, and his arms folded as when he was lying down. 
There was nothing to indicate that he would not re- 
tain the same position for several weeks. We lifted 
one foot, and the other came up with it. There was 
but little bending at the knee or at the hip; the feet 
were raised only as the upper part of the body was 
carried backward. He was placed standing upon the 
floor. It required a few moments to balance him ex- 
actly; after that he stood in the same position so long 
as we remained; there was nothing to indicate that 
he would not maintain the same posture for a month.” 


It was stated at the time that there was not 
the least chance for collusion 6r deception in 
the matter, many of the best class of physicians 
having examined him and declared that decep- 
tion was impossible. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS. 

A phenomenon of opposite character is also 
sometimes observed, there being individuals who | 
can subsist upon a surprisingly small amount of | 
sleep. The celebrated General Eliot afforded | 
an instance of this kind; he never slept more | 
than four hours out of the twenty-four. In all 
other respects he was also strictly abstinent ; 
his food consisting wholly of bread, water, and 
vegetables. In a letter communicated to Sir | 
John Sinclair by John Gordon, Esq., of Lurney, | 
Caithness, mention is made of a person named 
James Mackay, of Skerray, who died in Strath- 
naver, in the year 1797, aged 91; he only slept, 
on an, average, four hours in the twenty-four, 
and was a remarkably robust and healthy man. 
Frederick the Great, of Prussia, and the illus- 
trious surgeon John Hunter, only slept five hours 
in the same period. The celebrated French 
General Pichegru informed Sir Gilbert Blane 
that during a whole year’s campaign he had 
not above one hour’s sleep in the twenty-four. 
Dr. Macnish mentions the case of a lady who 
never slept more than half an hour at a time, 
and the whole period of whose sleep did not 
exceed three or four hours in the twenty-four, | 
and yet was in the enjoyment of excellent | 
health. Gooch gives an instance of a man who 
slept only for fifteen minutes out of twenty-four | 
hours, and even this was only a kind of dozing, | 
and not a perfect sleep; notwithstanding which 
he enjoyed good health and reached his seven- | 
ty-third year in age. This statement must, 
however, be regarded as doubtful, for it is 
searcely conceivable that the human system 
could subsist upon such a limited portion of re- 
pose. Instances have been related of persons | 
who never slept, but these must be regarded as 
purely fabulous. 





SOMNAMBULISM. 


is but dreaming in action. While only some 
of the cerebral organs are awake and others 
are dormant the bodily functions are affected. 
‘*Tf we dream that we are walking, and the vi- 
sion possesses such a degree of vividness and 
exciting energy as to arouse the muscles of lo- | 
comotion, we naturally get up and walk. In 
the higher kinds of somnambulism so many of 
the organs of the brain are in activity, and there 
is such perfect wakefulness of the external senses 
and locomotive powers that the person may al- 
most be said to be awake. Somnambulists gen- 
erally walk with their eyes open; but these or- 
gans are, nevertheless, frequently asleep, and 
do not exercise their functions.” This fact was 
well known to Shakspeare, as is apparent in the 
fearful instance of Lady Macbeth : 


** Doctor. You see her eyes are open. 
Gentlewoman. Ay, but their sense is shut.” 


Some instances of the different phases of som- 





nambulism will at least be interesting. A very 
curious circumstance is related by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, in the memoirs published by his grand- 


| light it again at the kitchen fire. 


son. ‘*I went out,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ to bathe 
in Martin’s salt-water hot-baths, in Southamp- 
ton, when, floating on my back, I fell asleep, 
and slept nearly an hour, by my watch, without 
sinking or turning—a thing I never did before, 
and should hardly have thought possible.” 

A case still more extraordinary occurred sey- 
eral years ago in one of the towns of the coast 
of Ireland. About two o’clock in the morning 
the watchmen of the Revenue quay were much 
surprised at descrying a man disporting himself 
in the water, about a hundred yards from the 
shore. Intimation having been given to the 
Revenue-boat’s crew, they pushed off and suc- 
ceeded in picking him up; but, strange to say, 
he had no idea whatever of his perilous situa- 
tion; and it was with the utmost difficulty they 


could persuade him that he was not still in bed. 


But the most singular part of this novel adven- 
ture, and which was afterward ascertained, was, 
that the man had left his house at 12 o'clock 
that night and walked through a difficult and, 
to him, a dangerous road a distance of nearly 
two miles, and had actually swam one mile and 
a half, when he was fortunately discovered and 
picked up. 

A fact is related by Dr. Macnish of an En- 
glish clergyman who used to get up in the night, 
light his candle, write sermons, correct them 
with interlineations, and retire to bed again, 
being all the time asleep. The Archbishop of 
Bordeaux mentions a similar case of a student 
who got up to compose a sermon while asleep, 


| wrote it correctly, read it over from one end to 
| the other, or at least appeared to read it, made 


corrections on it, scratched out lines and sub- 


| stituted others, put in its place a word which 


had been omitted, composed music, wrote it 
accurately down, and performed other things 
equally surprising. It is also narrated of Cas- 
telli that he was found one night in the act of 
translating from Italian into French, and look- 
ed for words in a dictionary, while asleep. His 
candle being extinguished he found himself 
in the dark, groped for a candle, and went to 
Dr. Gall 
takes notice of a miller who was in the habit 
of getting up every night and attending to his 


| usual avocation at the mill, then returning to 


bed; on awaking in the morning he recollected 
nothing of what had passed during the night. 
The following anecdote has been preserved 
in a family of rank in Scotland, the descendants 
of a distinguished lawyer of the last age. This 
eminent person had been consulted respecting 
a case of great importance and much difficulty, 
and he had been studying it with intense anxi- 
ety and attention.. After several days had been 
occupied in this manner, he was observed by his 
wife to rise from his bed in the night and go to 
a writing-desk which stood in the room. He 
then sat down and wrote a long paper, which 
he put carefully by in the desk, and returned 
to bed. The following morning he told his 
wife that he had had a most interesting dream ; 
that he had dreamed of delivering a clear and 
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luminous opinion respecting a case which had 
exceedingly perplexed him, and that he would 
give any thing to recover the train of thought 
which had passed before him in his dream, 
She then directed him to his writing-desk, 
where he found the opinion clearly and fully 
written out, and which was afterward found to 
be perfectly correct. 


SLEEP-TALKING 


is sometimes connected with sleep-walking ; 
and it is frequently the case that the former is 
manifested alone, probably when the organ of 
language is active in combination with other 
parts of the brain. Dr. Binns illustrates this 
by reference to the history of a young man of 
culture, of robust constitution, and aged eight- 
een years, who went to Syra from a town on 
the Black Sea, to follow his studies at the Gym- 
nasium. It frequently happened that almost 
immediately after falling asleep he arose and 
made remarkable declamations. Sometimes 
he recited very long speeches from Xenophon 
with perfect accuracy, although when awake he 
could not remember but a few lines. One night 
he wrote the theme he had to deliver the next 
day. In the morning, having overslept him- 
self, he was vexed at not having time to pre- 
pare himself for his tutor, and great, therefore, 
was his astonishment at finding on his table his 
stipulated composition, written with his own 
hand, folded, and ready to be delivered. 

The Archbishop of Bordeaux relates the case 


of a subject who asked for a glass of brandy to | 
As there was none at hand, they | 


warm him. 
gave him water; but he detected the imposi- 
tion, and again demanded brandy. He then 
drank a glass of strong liquor, and seemed re- 


freshed ; but, without awaking, lay down, and | 


continued to sleep soundly. 

One of the most remarkable cases of sleep- 
talking on record is given in Frraser’s Magazine. 
It was that of a young American lady who 
preached during her sleep, performing reguiar- 
ly every part of the Presbyterian service, from 
the Psalm to the benediction : 


“This lady was the daughter of respectable, even 
wealthy parents. She fell into bad health, and under 


its influence disturbed and annoyed her family by her | 
Her urhappy parents, though at 


nocturnal eloquence. 
first surprised, and perhaps flattered, by the exhibition 
in their family of so extraordinary a gift, were at last 
convinced that it was the result of disease ; and in the 
expectation that their daughter might derive benefit 
from a change of scene, as well as from medical skill, 
they made a tour with her of some length, and visited 
New York and some of the other great cities of the 
Union. We know individuals who have heard her 
preach during the night in steamboats; and it was 
customary at the tea-parties in New York to put the 
lady to bed in a room adjoining the tea-room, in or- 
der that the dilettanti might witness so extraordinary 
a phenomenon. We have been told by ear-witnesses 
that her sermons, although they had the appearance 
of connected discourses, consisted chiefly of texts of 
Scripture strung together.” 


In Darwin’s “ Zodnomia” we read of a very 
singular case of somnambulism and sleep-talk- 


ing combined. A very ingenious and elegant 
Vor. XXXIV.—No. 203.—U u 


| young lady, about seventeen years of age, in 
| other respects well, was suddenly seized with 
| this very wonderful malady. The disease be- 
| gan with violent convulsions of almost every 
muscle of the body, with great but vain efforts 
| to vomit, and the most violent hicconghs that 
can be imagined; these were succeeded in about 
one hour with a fixed spasm, in which one hand 
was applied to her head, and the other to sup- 
|port it. In about half an hour these ceased, 
|and the sleep began suddenly, and was at first 
|manifest by the look of her eyes and counte- 
nance, which seemed to express attention. Then 
|she conversed aloud with imaginary persons, 
| with her eyes open, and could not for about an 
| hour be brought to attend to the stimulus of ex- 
| ternal objects by any kind of violence which it 
| was possible to use. These symptoms returned 
in this order every day for five or six weeks. 
The conversations were quite consistent, and 
| her hearers could understand what she supposed 
| her imaginary companions to auswer by the con- 
| tinuation of her part of the discourse. Some- 
| times she was angry, at other times showed 
| much wit and vivacity, but was most frequently 
‘inclined to melancholy. She sometimes sang 
over some music with accuracy, and repeated 
| whole passages from the English poets. In re- 
peating some lines from Pope’s works she had 
| forgotten one word, and began again, endeay- 
oring to recollect it; when she came to the 
word it was shouted aloud in her ears, and this 
repeatedly, to no purpose; but by many trials 
she at length regained it herself. Those par- 
oxysms were terminated with the appearance 
of inexpressible surprise, from which she was 
some minutes in recovering herself, calling on 
her sister with great agitation, and very fre- 
quently undergoing a repetition of convulsions, 
apparently from the pain of fear. After hay- 
ing thus returned for about an hour each day 
| for two or three weeks, the reveries seemed to 
become less complete, and some of the circum- 
stances varied, so that she could walk about 
the room in her sleep without falling against 
any of the furniture, though these motions were 
| at first very unsteady and tottering. And aft- 
| erward she drank a dish of tea, when the whole 
apparatus of the tea-table was set before her, 
and expressed some suspicion that a medicine 
was put into it; and once seemed to smell at a 
tuberose which was in flower in her chamber, 
and deliberated aloud about breaking it from 
the stem, saying it would make her sister so 
charmingly angry. At another time, in her 
melancholy moments, she heard the bell ring, 
and then taking off one of her shoes as she sat 
upon the bed, she said, “‘I love the color black; 
a little wider, and a little longer, and even this 
might make me a coffin!” Yet it was evident 
that she was not sensible at that time, any more 
than formerly, of seeing or hearing any person 
about her. When great light was thrown upon 
her by opening the shutters of the window, she 
appeared to be less melancholy. When her 
hands were forcibly held, or when her eyes were 
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covered, she appeared to grow impatient, and 
would say that she could not tell what to do, 
for she could neither see nor move. In all these 
conditions her pulse continued unaffected as in 
health. 
could never recollect a single idea of what had 
passed. 
DREAMS, 

“How strange is sleep! When his dark spell lies 

On the drowsy lids of human eyes, 

The years of a life will float along 

In the compass of a page’s song; 

And the mountain’s peak and the ocean’s dye 

Will scarce give food to his passing eye.” 

Of the natural history and philosophy of 
dreams many different theories have been held, 
which, placed side by side, would form a good 
study for the curious. 
German philosopher, ‘‘a species of genial vege- 
tation arrests the wearing strife between mind 
and body, and by associating them more closely 
together, restores and regenerates our exist- 
ence. 

Tertullian thought that dreams came from 
God as one species of prophecy, though many 
dreams may be attributed to the agency of de- 
mons, St. Augustine relates a dream by which 
Germadius, a Carthaginian physician, was con- 
vinced of the immortality of the soul by the ap- 
parition to him in his sleep of a young man, 
who reasoned with him on the subject, and 
argued that as he could see when his bodily 
eyes were closed in sleep, so he would find that, 
when his bodily senses were extinct in death, he 
would see and hear and feel with the senses of 
the spirit. 

Baxter also, in his treatise on the “ Immor- 
tality of the Soul,” endeavors to show that 
dreams are produced by the agency of some 
spiritual beings, who either amuse or employ 
themselves seriously in engaging mankind in all 
those imaginary transactions with which they 
are employed in dreaming. The theory of De- 
mocritus and Lucretius is equally whimsical. 
They accounted for dreams by supposing that 
spectres and simulacra of corporeal things, emit- 
ted from them and floating up and down in the 
air, come and assault the soul in sleep. The 
most prevailing doctrine is that of the Carte- 
sians, who supposed that the mind was continu- 
ally active in sleep; in other words, that during 
this state we were always dreaming. Hazlitt, 
in his “Round Table,” has taken the same view 
of the subject, and alleges that if a person is 
awakened at any given time, and asked what 
he has been dreaming about, he will at once be 
recalled to a train of associations with which his 
mind had been busied previously, 

All philosophers seem to agree at least in one 
point—that dreams occur oniy during an im- 
perfect sleep. Some philosophers, however, go 
so far as to maintain that there is a close anal- 
ogy between dreaming and insanity. Dr. Aber- 
crombie, in his work on ‘*The Intellectual Pow- 
ers,” defines the difference between the two 
states to be, that in the latter the erroneous im- 


And when the paroxysm was over, she | 


“In dreams,” says a | 


pression, being permanent, affects the conduct: 

whereas in dreaming no influence on the con- 
| duct is produced, because the vision is dissi- 
| pated onawaking. And Dr. Rush has remark- 
ed that a dream may be considered as a tran- 
sient paroxysm of delirium, and delirium as a 
permanent dream, 

The complex character of dreams illustrates 
how fearfully and wonderfully constructed is 
the human mind. Dr. Maenish, who has writ- 
ten learnedly on the ‘Philosophy of Sleep,” 
maintains that “‘during the actual process of 
any particular dream we are never conscious 
that we are really dreaming.” The writer of 
this article places over against this position his 
own experience, which we can not suppose to 
be isolated. When dreaming he has frequently 
thought, ‘‘I must try and remember this.” But 
all such instances, it must be allowed, have most 
frequently occurred almost immediately before 
awaking, which shows that the reasoning pow- 
ers at such times had almost thrown off the 
shackles of the ‘‘ drowsy god.” 

Dr. Fosgate says that ‘“‘ when the mind has 
been particularly excited upon a particular sub- 
ject preceding sleep, it seems as though the 
same subject, modified and oftentimes richly 
embellished, in harmony with the mental con- 
stitution of the individual, is prolonged during 
sleep.” A beautiful illustration is to be found 
in the recital of his toils and privations in the 
deserts of Africa by the English missionary Mr. 
Moffat. ‘*We continue,” he said, “our slow 
and silent march. The tongue, cleaving to the 
roof of the mouth from thirst, made conversa- 
tion most difficult. At last we reached the long 
wished-for waterfall; but it was too late to as- 
cend the hill. We laid our heads on our sad- 
dles. The last sound we heard was the dis- 
tant roar of the lion; but we were too much 
exhausted to feel any thing like fear. Sleep 
came to our relief, and it seemed made up of 
scenes the most lovely. I felt as if engaged in 
roving among ambrosial bowers, hearing sounds 
of music as if from angels’ harps. I seemed to 
pass from stream to stream, in which I bathed, 
and slaked my thirst at many a crystal fount 
flowing from mountains enriched with living 
green. These pleasures continued till morning, 
when we awoke, speechless with thirst, our eyes 
inflamed, and our whole frames burning like a 
coal.” 


DREAMS OF AUTHORS, 


Persons of bad digestion, especially hypo- 
chondriacs, are harassed with visions of the 


most frightful nature. This fact was well known 
to the celebrated’ Mrs. Radcliffe, who, for the 
purpose of filling her sleep with those phantoms 
of horror which she has so forcibly embodied in 
the ‘‘ Mysteries of Udolpho” and ‘‘ Romance of 
the Forest,” is said to have supped upon the 
most indigestible substances ; while Dryden and 
Fuseli, with the opposite view of having splen- 
did dreams, are reported to have eaten raw 
flesh. 
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It was in a dream that Coleridge composed | 


his splendid fragment of “Kubla Khan,” of 
which he himself gives the following account: 


‘*In the summer of the year 1797 the author, then in | 
il’ health, had retired to a lonely farm-house between | 
Porlock and Linton, on the Exmoor confines of Somer- | 


set and Devonshire. In consequence of a slight indis- 
position an anodyne had been prescribed, from the ef- 
fects of which he fell asleep in his chair at the mo- 
ment he was reading the following sentence, or words 
of the same substance, in ‘Purchas’s Pilgrimage :’ 
‘Here the Khan Kubla commanded a palace to be 
built, and a stately garden thereunto. And thus ten 
miles of fertile ground were inclosed with a wall.’ The 
author continued for about three hours in a profound 
sleep, at least of the external senses, during which 
time he had the most vivid confidence that he could 
not have composed less than fram two to three hun- 
dred lines; if that, indeed, can be called composition 
in which all the images rose up before him as things, 


with a parallel production of the correspondent ex- | 


pressions, without any sensation or consciousness of 
effort. On awaking he appeared to himself to have a 
distinct recollection of the whole ; and taking his pen, 
ink, and paper, instantly wrote down the lines that are 
here preserved.” 

Thus it is often the case that the composi- 
tions, the reasonings, and the poems which we 
concoct in sleep are occasionally superior to 
those produced in waking hours, arising prob- 
ably from an obliviousness to every thing else, 
and therefore a more intense concentration of 
thought upon the one subject. Such was the 
ease with Cabanis, who often, during dreams, 
saw clearly into the bearings of political events 
which had baffled him when awake; and with 
Condorcet, who, when engaged in some deep 
and complicated calculations, was frequently 
obliged to leave them in an unfinished state, 
and retire to rest, when the results to which 
they led were at once unfolded in dreams. 
They are, however, generally incongruous and 
absurd; and however connected and complete 
they may appear in the dream hour, on awak- 
ing they are seen to be ridiculous and absurd. 
“In dreams,” says Dr. Parr, when alluding to 
this point, ‘‘we seem to reason, to argue, to 
compose ; and in all these circumstances during 
sleep we are highly gratified, and think that we 
excel. If, however, we remember our dreams, 

ur reasonings we find to be weak, our argu- 
ments we find to be inconclusive, and our com- 
positions trifling and absurd.” 


INCONGRUITY OF DREAMS, 


Of the inconsistency and want of congrui- 
ty in dreams, generally speaking, Hood, in his 
““Whims and Oddities,” gives a cwious illus- 
tration: 

“It occurred when I was on the eve of marriage, a 
season when, if lovers sleep sparingly, they dream pro- 
fusely. A very brief slumber sufficed to carry me, in 
the night coach, to Bognor. It had been concerted 
between Honoria and myself that we should pass the 
honey-moon at some such place upon the coast. The 
purpose of my solitary journey was to procure an ap- 
propriate dwelling, and which, we had agreed upon, 
should be a pleasant little house with an indispensable 
look-out on the sea. I chowe one accordingly—a pretty 
villa with bow-windows, and a prospect delightfally 
marine. The ocean murmur sounded incessantly from 
the beach. A decent elderly body, in decayed sables, 
undertook on her part to promote the comfort of the 








occupants by every suitable attention, and, as she as- 
sured me, at a very reasonable rate. So far the noc- 


| turnal faculty had served me truly ; a day-dream could 


not have proceeded more orderly ; but, alas! just here, 
when the dwelling was selected, the sea-view was se- 
cured, the rent agreed upon—when every thing was 
plausible, consistent, and rational, the incoherent fan- 
cy crept in, and confounded all by marrying me to the 
old woman of the house.” 


DREAM-SPECTRES. 

Charles Dickens, in one of his ephemeral 
publications, illustrates the fact that the brain 
makes ghosts both sleeping and waking. Two 
of these are worth recording, as they will help 
to explain a multitude of others of a similar 
character. A man was lying in troubled sleep, 
when a phantom with the cold hand of a corpse 
seized his right arm. Awaking in horror, he 
found upon his arm the impression of the cold 
hand of the corpse, and it was only after reflect- 
ing that he found the terrible apparition to be 
due to the deadening of his own left hand on a 
frosty night, which had subsequently grasped 
his right arm. This was a real ghost of the 
brain, which the awakening of the senses and 
the understanding explained. 

M. Gratiolet narrates a dream of his own, 
which is singularly illustrative of how the brain 
makes ghosts in sleep. Many years ago, when 
occupied in studying the organization of the 
brain, he prepared a great number both of hu- 
man and animal brains. He carefully stripped 
off the membranes, and placed the brains in 
alcohol. Such were his daily occupations, when 
one night he thought that he had taken out his 
own brains from his own skull. He stripped it 
of its membranes ; he put it into alcohol; and 
then he fancied he took his brain out of the al- 
cohol and replaced it in the skull. But, con- 
tracted by the action of the spirit, it was much 
reduced in size, and did not at all fill up the 
skull. He felt it shuffling about in his head. 
This feeling threw him into such a great per- 
plexity that he awoke with a start, as if from 
nightmare. M. Gratiolet, every time that he 
prepared the brain of a man, must have felt 
that his own resembled it. This impression 
awakening in a brain imperfectly asleep, while 
neither the senses nor the judgment were act- 
ive, the physiologist carried on an operation in 
his sleep which probably had often occurred to 
his fancy when at his work, and which had then 
been summarily dismissed. A pursuit that had 
at last become one of routine, and the associa- 
tion of himself with his study, explain the bizarre 
and ghastly dream of M. Gratiolet. 


DREAMS OF INTOXICATION, 


Such dreams, whether occasioned by the use 
of alcohol, opium, hasheesh, or any stimulant 
or narcotic, while they may vary somewhat in 
their character, according to the drug taken, 
are still of the same nature. De Quincey, in 
his “‘ Confessioris,” has given a great variety of 
eloquent and appalling descriptions of the effects 
produced by opium upon the imagination dur- 
ing sleep. Here is one of them: 





| 
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“Southern Asia is, and has been for thousands of 
years, the part of the earth most swarming with hu- 
man life, the great oficina gentium. Man is a weed in 
those regions. The vast empires, also, into which 
the enormous population of Asia has always been cast, 
give a further sublimity to the feelings associated with 
all Oriental names and images. In China, over and 
above what it has in common with the rest of South- 
ern Asia, I am terrified by the modes of life, by the 
manners, and the barrier of utter abhorrence and want 
of sympathy placed between us by feelings deeper than 
I can analyze. I could sooner live with lunatics or 
brute animals. All this, and much more tkan I can 
say, or have time to say, the reader must enter into 
before he can comprehend the unimaginable horror 
which these dreams of Oriental imagery and mytho- 
logical tortures impressed upon me. Under the con- 
necting feeling of tropical heat and vertical sunlights, 
I brought together all creatures, birds, beasts, reptiles, 
all trees and plants, usages and appearances, that are 
found in all tropical regions, and assembled them to- 
gether in China or Indostan. From kindred feelings, 
I soon brought Egypt and all her gods under the same 
law. I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered 
at, by monkeys, by parokeets, by cockatoos. I ran 
into pagodas, and was fixed for centuries at the sum- 
mit or in the secret rooms; I was the idol; I was the 
priest; I was worshiped ; I was sacrificed, I fled from 
the wrath of Brama through all the forests of Asia; 
Vishnu hated me; Seeva laid in wait forme. I came 
suddenly upon Isis and Osiris; I had done a deed, they 
said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. I 
was buried for a thousand years, with mummies and 
sphinxes, in narrow chambers, at the heart of eternal 
pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by 
crocodiles, and laid confounded with all unutterable 
slimy things, among reeds and Nilotic mud.” 


Again the same author says: 


“Hitherto the human face had mixed often in my 
dreams, but not so despotically, nor with any special 
power of tormenting. But now that which I have 
called the tyranny of the human face began to appear ; 
the sea appeared paved with innumerable faces ; faces 
imploring, wrathful, despairing, surged upward by 
thousands, by myriads, by generations, by centuries ; 
my imagination was infinite, my mind tossed and 
surged with the ocean.” 

In the ninth volume of the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London” 
a curious case is given by Archdeacon Squire, 
of a person who, after having been dumb for 
years, recovered his speech by means of a dream 
during a similar condition of sleep, but pro- 
duced by another cause. One day, in the year 
1741, he got very much in liquor, so much so, 
that on his return home at night to Devizes, he 


fell from his horse three or four times, and was | 


at last taken up by a neighbor, and put to bed 
in a house on the road. He soon fell asleep; 
when, dreaming that he was falling into a fur- 
nace of burning wort, it put him into so great 
an agony of fright, that, struggling with all his 


might to call out for help, he actually did call | 


aloud, and recovered the use of his tongue that 
moment, as effectually as he ever had it in his 
life, without the least hoarseness or alteration 
in the old sound of his voice. 


DREAMS OF THE GUILTY. 


Imagination, perhaps, never works so pow- 
erfully as in those dreams which haunt the 
guilty mind. It is then that “horrors on hor- 
ror’s head accumulate.” While the criminal 
may sleep, Conscience, that silent monitor, may 





be wakeful and active. The guilty man can 
not away with his remembrance. The blood 
he shed is still liquid before him, each drop ap- 
pearing as a terrible accuser. Imagination fre- 
quently re-enacts the deed of guilt. In the si- 
lence of the night, withdrawn from the busy 
pursuits of day life, his crimes hover round about 
him like the furies that followed the footsteps 
of Orestes. They are his last waking thoughts, 
to be reproduced in all their naked deformity 
in his dreams : : 
“Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet thy spirit shall not sleep; 

There are shades which will not vanish, 

There are thoughts thou canst not banish; 

By a power to thee unknown, 

Thou canst never be alone; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud 

Thou art gathered in a cloud; 

And forever shalt thou dwell 

In the spirit of this spell.” 


No fiction of romance presents so awful a 
picture of the ideal tyrant-criminal so disturbed 
as that of Caligula, by Suetonius. His palace, 
radiant with purple and gold, but murder ev- 
ery where, lurking beneath flowers; his smiles 
and echoing laughter masking (yet hardly meant 
to mask) his foul treachery of heart ; his hide- 
ous and tumultuous dreams ; his baffled sleep 
and his sleepless nights compose the picture of 
an Aischylus. What a master’s sketch lies in 
those few lines ! 

‘But, above all, he was tormented with nervous ir- 
ritation, with sleeplessness ; for he enjoyed not more 
than three hours of nocturnal repose ; nor even these, 
in pure, untroubled rest; but agitated with phantas- 
mata of portentous augury ; as, for example, on one oc- 
casion he fancied that he saw the sea, under some def- 
inite impersonation, conversing with himself. Hence 


| it was, from this incapacity of sleeping, and from 


weariness of lying awake, that he had fallen into hab- 
its of ranging all the night long through the palace, 
sometimes throwing himself on a couch, and some- 
times wandering among the vast corridors, watching 
from the earliest dawn and anxiously invoking its ap- 
proach.” 

PROPHETIC DREAMS, 


The occasional premonitions or prophecies 

communicated in dreams, “‘in visions of the 
night; when deep sleep falleth upon man,” are 
a mystery which philosophy has so far failed to 
explain. 
Even sacred history affords some illustrations. 
The most notable, perhaps, is contained in the 
history of our Saviour during his last trial. 
“When he [Pilate] was set down on the judg- 
ment seat, his wife sent unto him, saying: Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man; for I 
have suffered many things this day in a dream 
because of him.” 

The night before the assassination of Julius 
Cesar his wife Calphurnia dreamed that her 
husband fell bleeding across her knees. 

The following case, quoted from the “ Me- 
moirs of Lady Fanshawe,” shows a remarkable 
coincidence between the dream and the succeed- 
ing calamity : 

““My mother being sick to death of a fever three 
months after I was born, her friends and servants 
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thought to all outward appearance that she was dead, 
and so lay almost two days and a night; but Dr. Wins- 
low, coming to comfort my father, went into my mo- 
ther’s room, and looking earnestly in her face, said: 
‘She was so handsome, and now looks so lovely, I can 
not think that she is dead ;' and suddenly took a lan- 
cet out of his pocket, and with it cut the sole of her 
foot, which bled. Upon this he immediately caused 
her to be laid upon the bed again, and to be rubbed, 
and such means use 1; when she came to life, and, 
opening her eyes, saw two of her kinswomen stand by 
her, my Lady Knollys and my Lady Russell, both with 
great wide sleeves, as the fashion then was, and said: 
‘Did you not promise me fifteen years, and are you 
come again ?’ which they, not understanding, persuad- 
ed her to keep her spirits quiet in that great weak- 
ness wherein she was. 
sired that my father and Dr. Howlsworth might be left 
alone with -her, to whom she said: ‘I will acquaint 
you that during my trance I was in great quiet, butina 
place I could neither distinguish nor describe: but the 
sense of leaving my girl, who is dearer to me than all 
my children, remained a trouble upon my spirits. Sud- 
denly I saw two by me clothed in long white garments, 
and methought I fell down upon my face upon the 
dust; and they asked why I was so troubled in so great 
happiness? I replied: ‘‘Oh let me have the same 
great grant given to Hezekiah, that I may live fifteen 
years, to see my daughter a woman:” to which they 
answered: “It is done;” and then at that instant I 
awoke out of my trance.’ And Dr. Howlsworth did 
there affirm that that day she died made just fifteen 
years from that time.” 


Lord Stanley relates a singular instance of a 
premonition communicated in a dream : 


“A Lord of the Admiralty, who was on a visit to 
Mount Edgecombe, and who was much distressed by 
dreaming, dreamed that, walking on the sea-shore, he 
picked up a beok, which appeared to be the log-Wook 
of a ship of war of which his brother was the captaih. 
He opened it, and read an entry of the latitade, longi- 
tude, as well as of the day and honr, to which was add- 
ed: ‘Our captain died.’ The company endeavored to 
comfort him by laying a wager that the dream would 
be falsified by the event; and a memorandum was 
made in writing of what he had stated, which was aft- 
erward confirmed in every particular.” 


An instance of a similar character is given 
by Dr, Binns : 


“A young man, named John Gray, residing at 
Cinderford, told his mother, before he went to the 
Crump Meadow coal-pits, at which he worked, that 
he dreamed the preceding night (January 14, 1844) 
that while at work a large stone fell upon and killed 
him. The mother made light of the dream. Not eo 
the dreamer, who went reluctantly to work, and not 
until he had returned twice to bid her good-by. The 
dream was fulfilled. An immense block of stone fell 
upon and crushed him to death.” 


The following singular dream of this class is 
contained in the appendix to a book by the 
same medical author, and is now quoted as 
presenting rather a different phase. The state- 
ment is said to have been communicated to the 
author by the Hon. Mr, Talbot, father of the 
late Countess of Shrewsbury, and is given in 
his own words and over his own signature : 

“In the year 1768 my father, Matthew Talbot, of 
Castle Talbot, County Wexford, was much surprised 


at the recurrence of a dream three several times dur- 
ing the same night, which caused him to repeat the 


} 
But some hours after she de- 
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whole circumstance to his lady the next morning. 
He dreamed that he had risen as usual, and @escend- 
ed to his library, the morning being hazy. He then 
seated himself at his secretaire to write, when hap- 
pening to look out upon a long avenue of trees, op- 
posite the window, he perceived a man in a blue jack- 
et, mounted on a white horse, coming toward the 
house. My father arose and opened the window ; the 
man, advancing, presented him with a roll of papers, 
and told him they were the invoices of a vessel that 
had been wrecked, and had drifted in during the night 
on his son-in-law’s (Lord Mount Morris) estate, hard 
by, and signed ‘ Bell and Stephenson.’ My father’s 
attention was called to the dream only from its fre- 
quent recurrence; but when he found himself seated 
at his desk on the misty morning, and beheld the 
identical person whom he had seen in his dream, in 
the blue coat, riding on a gray horse, he felt sur- 
prised, and, opening the window, awaited the man’s 
approach. He immediately rode up, and drawing 
from his pocket a packet of papers, gave them to my 
father, stating that they were invoices belonging to 
an American vessel which had been wrecked and drift- 
ed upon his lordship’s estate; that there was no per- 
son on board to lay claim to the wreck, but that the 
invoices wege signed ‘Stephenson and Bell.’ I as- 
sure you, nfy dear Sir, that the above actually oc- 
curred, and is most faithfully given.” 


The last citation is really wonderful, and is 
attested by many living witnesses ; by which it 
may be seen that a farmer prevented a terrible 
railroad disaster, near Mansfield, Ohio, at the 
time of the great freshet in October, 1866. 
The farmer (a Pennsylvanian) went to bed 
during the heavy and protracted storm, and 
dreaming that the filling across a chasm, some 
hundred feet deep, had given way under a 
passenger train, and let it down into the abyss, 
he sprang up to render assistance to the pas- 
sengers, ran to the door, and was hastening 
from the house, when his wife awakened him. 
He related his dream, and again retired, but 
slept little more during that night. The dream 
made such’ a deep impression on his mind that 
he hastened to the chasm early on the next 
morning to ascertain its condition, The road 
was apparently all right, although the water was 
pouring through the large culvert, as though 
it would wash the earth away. On the follow- 
ing night the farmer could not rest for thinking 
of his dream of the preceding night, and again 
arising, procured his lamp, and proceeded to 
the chasm. When he arrived there he found, 
to his terror, that the filling had been washed 
out, leaving nothing but the unsupported ties 
and track over the chasm! Hearing the train 
thundering toward destruction, the farmer clam- 
bered across the dreadful break, and running 
down the road some distance, signaled the ap- 
proaching train to stop. And so short was the 
time that when the engineer was able to “ hold 
up” the engine was but a few feet from the 
chasm. But for this remarkable dream the 
train would have plunged down the frightful 
precipice, car upon car, crushing all to death 
in its ruins. 
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MRS. PULLET’S PERVERSION. 
IL. 
‘© DO wish Mr. Pullet would Le reasonable 
about it,” observed Mrs, Pullet. 

‘*But can’t you bring him over by—by per- 
suasion—mild persuasion ?” inquired the other 
party to the dialogue, Mrs. Lamson. 

Mrs. Pullet did not like to admit that she 
had not tried the moral leading-string spoken 
of; and so, with a woman’s native faculty for 
dodging, she slipped around the point of the 
question. 

**Mercy! 1 never expect to bring him over! 
The most I hope for is to get liberty to come 
myself.” 

‘* But the children ?” said Mrs. Lamson, put- 
ting her head on one side and elevating her 
faintly-defined eyebrows in token of sorrowful 
anxiety. ‘‘Are the poor little darlings to be 
left to go with their—with Mr. Pullet ?” 

‘I'm afraid so,” returned Mrs. Pullet, perk- 
ing her head also in an almost involuntary im- 
itation of heradmired companion. ‘I’ve talked 
to him again and again about it; but it’s of no 
use. He says they shall be brought up to 
go to the church where he was brought up to 
go, and where I was brought up to go, and 
where our parents went before us. Now it’s 
true that pa and ma were professors in the 
Bethelite church; but that isn’t my fault, and 
I ought not to suffer for it. How could I help 
it? I didn’t bring them up.” 

“Certainly not,” answered Mrs. Lamson, 
sighing over Mrs. Pullet’s helplessness in the 
matter of educating her parents. 

‘** Certainly not,” echoed Mrs, Pullet, repeat- 
ing with curious exactness that feeble and stam- 


mering drawl which to her seemed: so aristo- | 
Her own natural style 


cratic and fascinating. 
of utterance was a vigorous and rapid twitter, 
not unlike that of a canary. The difference 
between the two women was pretty much this: 
Mrs, Pullet had nothing to say, and said it en- 
ergetically as though it was something; Mrs. 
Lamson had also nothing to say, and did not 
say it, at least not often. This latter person 
might truly be called a woman out of ten thou- 


sand; for that is about as often as you find one | 
of her sex who is slow of thought and of speech. | 


There was a feeble connection or an imperfect 
insulation in the apparatus of her intellectual 
batteries, so that with her the transmission of 
ideas and even of words was a performance 
which demanded considerable time and effort. 
In homespun phrase, very significant when un- 


derstood, her conceptions overran their time. | 


For instance, you addressed an observation to 
her; you received no answer, and supposed that 
she had not heard you; you passed to other 
topics, and forgot the late utterance of your wis- 
dom; and then, much puzzling you, came the 
belated response of Mrs. Lamson. It had taken 
all this time for the damp powder of her trains 
of thought to get afire and reach the poorly 
stored magazine. Of course her remarks were 


perpetually breaking into the conversation with 
| a jarring, confusing effect, like the echoes of a 
hall constructed on bad acoustic principles, 
| Her vocal utterance was equally sluggish with 
| her mental action, and reminded you of the 
slow striking of a clock exposed to frosty weath- 
jer, But Mrs. Pullet, poetic little soul that she 
| was, saw all these imperfections as beauties, 
Mrs. Lamson was a woman of genteel fortune 
and pedigree ; she was at least a hundred thon- 
sand dollars and one generation higher in the 
| social scale than her companion; and hence 
the latter's unquestioning admiration and sub- 
| servience, 
| What does he think of the—book ?” in- 
| quired Mrs. Lamson, after a strong intellectual 
struggle to come at the question. 
‘*What—the one you sent him? That geo- 
| logical book? Oh, delighted with it. He read 
it straight through, and said he was ever so much 
obliged to you.” 
| “No, not that. I mean the one I sent you, 
| The Ninety-nine Reasons why a Bethelite Sexton 
became a Pontifical Warden,” 
| «Oh—that? I’m afraid it didn’t touch him,” 
sighed Mrs, Pullet. “‘ He finished with it pretty 
quick. I guess he skipped a good deal of it.” 

** Mercy! skipped!” exclaimed Mrs. Lamson, 
lifting two thin hands of astonishment, and think- 
ing with unaccustomed vigor under the excite- 
ment caused by this information. ‘‘ And yet 

MrePullet is called intelligent! He must have 
| missed the force .of the argument. Couldn't 
| you explain it to him, dear ?” 
| Now as Mrs. Pullet did not care to admit 
that she had not read the book herself, and was 
therefore quite incapable of expounding it, she 
had again to show her dodging capacity and 
skip off to some other subject. 

““Ye—s. But you don’t know how obstinate 
he is in arguing. I say the same thing over to 
him a dozen times, and still he won't see the 
force of it. I tell him, and have told him over 
| and over again, that my uncle Jackson’s second 
wife is a born Pontificalian; but he makes no 

more account of it than if she was a born fool. 
| I ask him if he can’t see with his own eyes how 
| much more tasty a Pontifical ehurch always is 

than a Bethelite church—” 

‘*A Bethelite meeting -house,” interposed 
| Mrs. Lamson, with an unnatural quickness, a 
rushing inspiration of satire, which nearly took 
her breath away. It seemed to her as if her 
intellection had suddenly become a cataract 
and she were plunging wildly down it, blinded 
by its spray and stunned by its uproar. 

** Ye—s, a Bethelite meeting-house,” assent- 
ed Mrs. Pullet, again parroting unconsciously 
the slow utterance and ineffective simper of her 
lady-patroness, ‘*That’s just the name for it. 
And so—well, what was I saying? I declare 
| I’ve forgotten.” 

Mrs. Lamson was too laboriously engaged in 
catching and harnessing into language one of 
her own unruly thoughts to give aid in recover- 
ing Mrs, Pullet’s runaway ideas. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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“My dear,” she said at last, leaning feebly | 


forward in the travail of her spirit—‘‘ my dear, 
have you tried—appeal ?” 

“* Appeal ?” murmured Mrs. Pullet, puzzled 
by the somewhat obscure conciseness of the ex- 
pression. 

“ Yes—appeal,” mildly insisted Mrs. Lam- 
son, hoping that the word would convey an 
idea to her listener which as yet it had but 
vaguely impressed upon herself. She knew 
that it was a good sort of word, much used in 
speaking of serious things, and she had a quali- 
fied confidence that some beneficent result might 
come of pronouncing it. 

‘‘Well—do you mean appeal to his con- 
science ?” inquired Mrs. Pullet, making a des- 
perate plunge into the enigma in order not to 
balk her friend’s expectations. 

‘Yes, to his conscience,” replied Mrs. Lam- | 
son, greatly relieved to find that she had meant 
something. If Mrs. Pullet had suggested af- 
fection, or reason, or even perhaps stomach, as 


the thing to be appealed to, she would have as- | 


sented with equal helplessness. 
**Well—no—I can’t say that I have, 


” 


stam- 


mered Mrs. Pullet, feeling somewhat abased in | 


the confession, and also not a little perplexed by 


the unaccustomed path of duty thus opened to | 


her footsteps. Without having ever thought at 


all of the matter, she had arrived, by some pro- 
cess as mysterious to herself as to others, at the | 
conclusion that, appealing to conscience, is pure- 
ly a clergyman’s 


done in the pulpit, and best managed when 
made as little personal as possible. 


her mind attached itself to any unusual show 
of religious earnestness. 
‘*But do you think it would do any good ?” 
she asked, timidly. 
**Oh, a great deal! 
ree bs . 
conscience,” replied Mrs. Lamson, 


Always appeal to the 
who, like 


many other ineffective people, was greatest in | 


generalities. 

Mrs. Pullet saw that she was commanded, 
and that it would be good policy to obey. As 
the business weighed upon her mind, and made 
her feel the need of solitary meditation, she 
ended her call, shook out her skirt, sleeked 
her hair with her forefinger, kissed Mrs. 
son with effusion, and sailed pensively home- 
ward, 


In order to make you understand why this | 


energetic little lady was so anxious to become 
a recognized Pontificalian, I must explain how | 
social matters stand in our community. A New | 
England town of moderate population, it has | 
been so far favored of Nature as to be environed | 
by many eligible sites for country houses, and 
to be situated within a brief railroad trip of | 
New York. The result of these circumstances 


has been the settlement among us, at least dur- | 


ing summers, of a score or two of wealthy met- 
ropolitan families, who have introduced Gothic 
architecture, frescoes, stained windows, statu- 


business, most appropriately 
She won- 


dered how she was to go to work at so solemn | 
an office, and she dreaded the ridicule which in | 


Lam- 


ary, private billiard-tables, gold salt-cellars, liv- 
| eries, coats of arms, and various other elegan- 
ces, They have not overthrown our native ar- 
istocracy ; but they have placed themselves on 
a level with it in the public estimation, and they 
do certainly surpass it in fashionable trappings. 
Either through accident or Providential design 
(our old ladies differ on this point) every one 
of these families has happened to be an adher- 
ent of Pontificacy; and consequently this de- 
nomination has taken a fresh start, and grown 
to be, not perhaps the most numerons, but cer- 
tainly the wealthiest and the most stylish in the 
city. Its leaders, whether lay or clerical, male 
or female, have used their means of influence 
| with admirable intelligence, tact, and courtesy. 
| They have hospitably welcomed converts from 
| other churches ; they have received them, not 
only into their middle aisles, but into their par- 
lors. Wealthy grocers and tanners who had 
| long desired to ascend into the heaven of our 
' genteel society, and had had their aspiring noses 
snubbed by our hereditary cherubim, discovered 
| that by turning Pontificalians they could place 
| themselves ona seeming of equality with their old 
contemners. Both history and philosophy teach 
| us that it is not in the nature of some wealthy 
grocers and tanners to resist such a temptation. 
Many of ours did not: they quitted the unso- 
cial fields of Bethelism; they were gathered 
into the hospitable folds of Pontificacy. 

As Mrs. Pullet watched her neighbors and 
former gossips, the Jobsons and the Robsons, 
fluttering into palatial cottages which opened 
not to her, she was tormented by that envy 
which ought to, and perhaps does, plague the 
crawling caterpillar when he sees his brilliant re- 
| latives the butterflies circling around the sump- 
tuous hospitality of the rose and lily. As Cor- 
| Teggio cried, ‘‘I too am a painter,” so Mrs. 
Pullet cried, ‘‘ I too am a Pontificalian !” 

Unfortunately for the social prospects and 
domestic peace of the family, its male head was 
determined not to leave the old church which 
| he had attended ever since he was too young to 
conceive how the minister could get out of the 

pulpit. The truth is, that he was a long way 
| from a fool, notwithstanding that he had mar- 
| ried Mrs. P. out of pure love and admiration. 
| He had soiid notions of social propriety, a born 
capacity for talking sense consecutively, and, in 
| his dull set, was considered pretty strong as a 
| joker. You who have heard Mrs. Pullet talk 
will easily believe that such a man was an over- 
| mate h for her in an argument. She herself did 
not easily believe it; for she was one of those 
[respectably numerous individuals who put more 
faith in their powers than the facts will justify ; 
| but there came times, nevertheless, when she 
| felt the need of an ally and comforter. Such 
| at least was her opinion; and such, moreover, 
was the opinion of Mrs. Lamson; while, as for 
Mr. Pullet, his judgment was not solicited. 

Mrs, Lamson was a born Pontificalian, and a 
born propagandist. Human nature has a pros- 
| elyting streak in it, and Pontifical nature is no- 
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thing more than human, at least not in persons 
of Mrs. L.’s calibre. Although a devout and 
kind-hearted woman, who meant as well as she 
knew how, she was, I fear, less anxious that 
her fellow-creatures’ souls should go to heaven 
than that their bodies should go to Pontifical 
churches. No sooner did she hear that her 
lively little neighbor was well-disposed toward 
the correct thing in worship than she quickened 
a mere bowing acquaintance into an intimacy, 


cratic mansion. I will not go into the particu- 


lars of this portion of the story. They were | 
unnaturally wonderful and incessantly delight- | 


ful to Mrs. Pullet, but they would seem stupid- 
ly commonplace to the intelligent public. 

Let us hear now what sort of an appeal the 
lady made to her husband's dead carcass of a 
conscience. The admitted insensibility of the 
subject, and a feeling that she lacked the moral 


galvanism necessary to shock it into life, led her | 


to prorogue her experiment until bedtime, when 
it might be hoped that darkness and solitude 
would assist with their irrational yet potent in- 
fluences. As usual the couple went off at half 
past ten; and as usual also Mr, Pullet prepared 
his wife’s night-cap; not an article of apparel, 
please to observe, but something hot. Mrs. 
Pullet being weakly, or claiming to be so, Mrs. 
Lamson had recommended Bourbon whisky as 
being ‘‘ the best thing, my dear, to take,” which 
in a short time became the opinion of the pa- 
tient. Mr. Pullet fabricated the dose in person, 
heating the water over a spirit-lamp, sweeten- 
ing according to his own cultivated taste, add- 
ing a fragrant shaving of lemon-peel, and serv- 
ing the mixture to his better-half after she was 
under the coverlet. Students of human nature 
will not be surprised to learn that he always re- 
warded himself for this labor of love by mixing 
a second tumblerful for his own (not pulmonary) 
consumption. She drank it because she was 
weak and needed it; he drank it because he 
was strong and could bear it. Mrs. Pullet, sit- 
ting up in bed, used to lecture her husband be- 
tween sips on the danger he ran of becoming a 
drunkard. Mr. Pullet, lounging in his dress- 
ing-gown on a sofa, took the lecture and the 
whisky together with a smile of enjoyment. 


It was usually a peaceful scene and the harbin- 


ger of a sound night’s slumber. This evening, 
however, there was a conscience to be awakened, 
and a specially somniferous one, too, the punch 
being stronger than common. 


** My dear,” Mrs, Pullet commenced, ‘‘ I have 


been reflecting on your duty.” 

‘I’m much obliged to you, pussy. You see 
I am working at it,” rejoined Mr. Pullet, hold- 
ing up his half-emptied tumbler. 

‘*7’m convinced,” continued the lady, “ that 
you ought to unite with me in attending Doctor 
Surplus’s church.” 

“Dear me! have you just got around to that 
again ?” laughed Mr. Pullet. ‘“ Why, you told 
me that a month ago.” 

“Don't let us trifle, Joseph,” said Mrs, P., 


trying to look solemn, but only succeeding in 
looking cross. ‘I want you to feel the same 
spirit this evening that I feel.” 

“So I do, my dear. Same bottle—same 
quantity. Goes to your head a little the soon- 
est, perhaps.” 

**T wish you wouldn't keep making fun of 
me,” returned Mrs. Pullet, descending hastily 
from her solemnity and beginning to whimper. 


|**I can’t say any thing but what you try to 
and made the Pullets welcome in her aristo- | 
| you know it, and if I am it’s your fault, for you 


make me ridiculous. I’m not a bit tipsy, and 


mixed the horrid stuff, and so there!” 

Mr. Pullet left his sofa, walked slowly to the 
bedside and smoothed his wife’s wavy black 
hair with a smile which was partly playful and 
partly beseeching. Mrs. Pullet sobbed a little, 
and pretended to jerk her head away from the 
caresses, but could not prevent her eyes from 
taking a softer brightness. 

“You don’t care any thing about me,” she 
whispered. ‘It’s all a pretense.” 

‘*Mr. Pullet put his arm around the curly 
head, lifted it, held it against his lips for a mo- 
ment, and then walked back smiling to his whis- 
ky-and-water. It is evident, is it not? that 
the man had a very seared conscience and a 
very stony heart? Mrs. Pullet now remained 
silent a few seconds, either because this little 
episode had confused her train of argument, or 
because she was thinking of the old times when 
as yet sectarian polemics had not broken the 
family peace. A pull at the punch and a 
thought of Mrs. Lamson enabled her to raise 
her drooping banner and charge anew upon the 
enemy. 

**T wish you'd read those Ninety-nine Reasons 
of a Bethelite Sexton again,” she said, ‘I’m 
sure they are enough to convince you, if you'd 
only try not to be prejudiced.” 

“My dear child, I would do almost any thing 
to oblige you,” replied Pullet. ‘‘ But really it 
is a very stupid book, and rather than read it 
again I would apostatize withouta reason. But 
suppose,” he continued, with a mischievous 
twinkle, ‘‘ suppose you should read it to me.” 

Now Mrs. Pullet not only had not perused 
the Ninety-nine Reasons, but did not wish to, 
Why should she? She was convinced without 
it. Besides, she was not addicted to reading, 
and rarely went beyond the depth of a news- 
paper story. But she perceived the satire of 
her husband’s proposition, and resented it as 
| the easiest way of evading it. 

‘* Ain't you ashamed, Joseph? You know I 
can’t read loud a minute. You know how weak 
my chest is. You're just as thoughtless of my 
health as you can be.” 
| J beg your pardon, my dear; I quite for- 

got,” replied Mr. Pullet, assuming a properly 
grave expression. “No, no, I wouldn't have 
|you read it to me for the world,” he added, 
| looking mischievous again. 
| ‘I never saw such a prejudiced person,” 
| snapped the lady. ‘‘ You fairly hate the Pon- 
'tifical church. You hate Pontificalians. You 








are as bitter against your fellow-Christians as 
if they were Turks or cannibals,” 

When Mrs. Pullet brought a charge against 
any one who had excited her wrath—her hus- 
band, for instance—she did it much after the 
fashion of a legal indictment, combining in one 
enormous mass of accusation all the infamies 
of which he could possibly be guilty. 

*¢ Come, pussy, you do me injustice,” remon- 
strated Pullet. ‘‘I deny that I am bitter 


against Turks and cannibals, or even against | 


Pontificalians. I don’t hate Pontificacy. I 
admit the right and reason of every Pontifica- 
lian to be what he is. If I had been brought 
up a Pontificalian I should remain one. As I 
was brought up a Bethelite I remain a Bethel- 
ite. I think I have no prejudices either way. 
I stay where I am, partly because of old asso- 
ciations—partly for the thought of my father 
and mother, and all the by-gone Pullets that I 
ever heard of—Bethelites, every one; partly 
for the sake of my living relations, some of 
whom love our church dearly, and would be 
pained to see me leave it.” 

“T should be ashamed,” sneered Mrs. Pullet, 
‘‘to be domineered over by my aunts, and uncles, 
and cousins.” 

Mr. Pullet laughed with a slightly vexed air 
at his wife’s insinuation. He, too, was grow- 


ing argumentative and sectarian under the com- 
bined influence of nutmeg, lemon-peel, hot wa- 
ter, whisky, and contradiction. 

“The Pontificalians are a great deal more 
stylish than the Bethelites,” continued Mrs, 


Pullet, not forgetful as she spoke that her hus- 
band’s kin were mostly plain people. ‘‘ Their 
churches are always more tasty than ours, 
They don’t have any horrid extemporaneous 
prayers and stupid doctrinal sermons. The 
chants are perfectly charming, and the responses 
are lovely. And then the funeral service, oh! 
I never hear it but I feel as though I wanted to 
die.” 

“T would as lieve die as hear it myself,” re- 
torted Pullet, who in his heart admired the fu- 
neral service as much as any one, but who just 
now was irritated at hearing his own church 
abused. 

‘** Ain’t you ashamed, Joseph?” exclaimed 
the lady. “It is perfectly sublime. Nobody 
but Pontificalians could have written it. Well, 
I should like to know what you are grinning at 
now.” 

‘*T’ve always understood that it is composed 
chiefly of extracts from the Bible, and that the 
old Catholic Church had something to do with 
putting it together,” observed the man of seared 
conscience. 

**T suppose you'll smirk just the same when 
it’s read over me,” pursued Mrs, Pullet, evading 
the historical question. ‘‘I mean it shall be. 
And perhaps it’ll be very soon too. Oh, Jo- 
seph! you will, won’t you?—you will let that 
beautiful service be read over me when I’m car- 
ried to my last resting-place!” concluded the 
pathetic little woman. 
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‘¢My dear, with the greatest pleasure,” smiled 
that cold-blooded Pullet. 

Ladies, are you at all surprised that this per- 
secuted wife burst into tears, and continued to 
gurgle hysterically until her Bluebeard of a 
husband was brought to repentance? When 
they quarreled it was invariably the worser 
half (as of course it should be) who made the 
first move fora reconciliation ; for the conscious 
rectitude of Mrs. Pullet, and a sense of the dig- 
nity of her sex’s feebleness, would not allow 
her to ask pardon. Having obtained verbal 
forgiveness, the marital monster turned off the 
gas and went to bed, resolving to pursue the 
controversy no’further. But now came Mrs. 
Pullet’s hour and the power of darkness. Who 
supposes that this domestic tyrant is going to 
be allowed to sleep? ‘The debate ceased, in- 
deed, for fifteen or twenty minutes, but it was 
because the champion of Bethelism made no 
defense, and not because the champion of Pon- 
tificacy suspended her attack. In proportion 
as the—lemon-peel mounted higher in her 
head, in proportion as her adversary seemed to 
sink submissively before her, the lady argued 
more ¢ealously in favor of a seat in the broad 
aisle at the feet of Doctor Surplus, For twenty 
minutes, I say, Mr. Pullet remained dumb; yet 
it was not, alas! because his conscience had 
been touched—it was only because the hard- 
ened wretch hated to quarrel with his wife. 

* And so you will take a seat there, won't 
you?” inquired the breathless lady at last. 

**No,” said Mr. Pullet, who could not con- 
trol his spirit of opposition now that he was 
forced to speak. 

“No? Why, Joseph, I thought you said you 
would.” 

**No, I didn’t say I would,” insisted Joseph 
a dogged monotone. 

**But you didn’t say you wouldn't, and I 
thought, of course, you would; and why didn’t 
you speak if you wasn’t going to?” whined Mrs. 
Pullet. 

‘*T didn’t say it because I didn’t mean it; 
and I tell you I won't do it,” persisted Joseph, 
as disobliging as his celebrated namesake in the 
discussion with Mrs. Potiphar. 

Now this was a style of talk which naturally 
inflamed Mrs. Pullet to indignation. 

““ Well, if you choose to stay where you are, 
stay!” she snapped; “and I'll go to Doctor 
Surplus’s alone.” 

‘**T object,” responded Mr. Pullet. 

‘*What for?” asked Mrs. P., a little startled 
by the firm tone in which this new position was 
stated. 

“* Because I don’t want to see the family sep- 
arated. It never has been, and there is no 
reason why it should be. You have got through 
thirty years where you are, and it won't hurt 
you to try it for another thirty.” 

“Oh, you are quarreling with me,” whim- 
pered the lady. ‘‘I don’t see why you need 
quarrel,” 

“It is your own work,” retorted Pullet. 


in 
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“You bring in this new element of dispute. 
Remain what you always have been, and there 
will be no trouble. You know that I married 
you for a Bethelite.” 

“You didn’t!” 

“T did!” 

** Well, have it your own way,” gurgled Mrs. 
Pullet. She began to cry, but, nevertheless, 
she did not give up the debate ; for the punch, 
as I have remarked, was stronger than usual. 
*T don’t care,” she went on, ‘I admire Doc- 
tor Surplus. I love the Pontifical Church. I 
want to goto it. I will.” 

**Confound the Pontifical Church! Hang 
Doctor Surplus!” exclaimed the irritated Pul- 
let. ‘It is too bad that such trumpery should 
come between me and my wife, It is the only 
thing that has ever made us fight. I say, con- 
found the whole rubbish !” 

The poor man was talking loudly now, de- 
termined to hear himself express his own feel- 
ings. 

“I’m disgusted at you. You are perfectly 
horrible. Ain’t you ashamed of yourself?” was 
the soothing reply. 

“No!” thundered Pullet, resolved to put 
down that suppocition without loss of time. 

“Oh! I'm afraid of you. I don’t want you 
to stay with me!” sobbed the lady. 

“Very well,” retorted Pullet, desperately, 
and landed on his legs in the middle of the 
chamber. He lighted a candle, stuck his feet 
into slippers, grasped his daily apparel and 
started for the spare bedroom. Now there was 
unquestionably a rat about the house, and very 
possibly a robber; and Mrs, Pullet would have 
been scared out of her meagre wits at the ap- 
pearance of either of those desperate characters ; 
so that when she saw herself about to be left 
solus she concluded that even a Bethelite hus- 
band would be better company than nobody. 

**Oh, I don’t want to stay alone!” she cried, 
sitting up in bed, and staring piteously after 
Mr. Pullet. ‘‘Oh, please don’t go away! Oh, 
I'm afraid! Oh, Joseph, you'll kill me!” 

Joseph stopped in the hall and reflected. 
“Pshaw! it’s the punch,” he thought. ‘It 
was stronger than usual. We never had such 
a scene before. Of course I won’t go. Ridic- 
ulous !” 

For the satisfaction of those who sympathize 
with and admire Mrs. Pullet I will state that 
he did not go. Nor was the battle renewed 
either that night or the morrow. Mr. Pullet 
was angry with himself, and even excessively 
humiliated when he remembered the savage 
energy of his defense, and how easily it had 
overthrown the rash yet faint-hearted enemy. 
Mrs. Pullet shuddered whenever she thought 
of her husband’s rush for the spare bedroom, 
which seemed to her the very next step to di- 
vorce attended by division of the children (per- 
haps with a sword, as in the days of Solomon), 
and lifelong exposure to rats, robbers, etc. 

You have probably seen two kittens spit at 
each other with bristling backs and the next 
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| moment lick each other all over in amity; and 
| you may be assured that this little feline drama 
is not a bad likeness of what sometimes hap- 
pens in human families of most respectable 
standing. Do you suppose that two ‘ miser- 
able sinners” can become perfected saints sim- 
ply by going to the altar together? Do you 
suppose because husband and wife occasional- 
ly exchange stinging words that therefore there 
is no love between them? I tell you that Mr. 
and Mrs, Pullet were very fond of each other, 
| and that either would have been miserable had 
the other died, notwithstanding that this was 
not the first time that their constant contact 
had produced unpleasant friction. 

The contest was, however, so much severer 
than any preceding one that for a week or two 
they bore each other’s many infirmities with 
patience, and were more loving than usual. 
Mrs. Pullet, being of an elastic, light-hearted 
nature, recovered from the shock the quickest. 
Moreover, her natural craving for select and in- 
telligent society led her to plunge anew into 
the companionship of Mrs. Lamson, whom she 
had shunned for a few days with a dim impres- 
sion that in so doing she was avoiding a tempt- 
er. Mrs. Lamson very naturally inquired how 
she had succeeded in her appeal to Mr. Pul- 
let’s conscience. It grieves me to confess that 
Mrs. Pullet, while loving her husband very much, 
did nevertheless make disclosure of all his tyr- 
anny of will and intemperance of language. She 
did not mean to do it, but somehow or other 
she began, and before she knew it she had fin- 
ished. 

** Dear me!” frequently exclaimed Mrs. Lam- 
son during the recital. ‘*Is it possible? Well, 
I am shocked. You poor creature! And so 
you answered him patiently, did you? Well, 
that was right; but it must have required grace. 
How could he! And Mr. Pullet appears so 
good-hearted. Truly the age of intolerance is 
not past.” 

““No, indeed it is not,” meekly answered 
Mrs, Pullet, beginning to think herself a mar- 
tyr of whom the world was not more than ha!f 
worthy. 

‘*T should like to see Mr. Lamson forbid me 
being a Pontificalian!” said the elder lady, with 
a momentary gush of milk-and-water combat- 
iveness. 

As Lamson was a Pontificalian of the strait- 
est sect this wish was not likely to find fulfill- 
ment. 

‘“‘ But if he did, what should you do?” im- 
agined Mrs. Pullet, anxious for a guide-post to 
direct her out of her own real perplexity. 

‘“My dear—I—lI don’t know,” replied Mrs. 
Lamson, much alarmed and confused by the 
supposition the moment it was pressed home to 
her. 

‘“‘T suppose,” said Mrs. Pullet, “‘ you would 
go straight on—” 

‘‘In the path of duty,” interrupted Mrs. 
Lamson, with one of those gleams of intelli- 
| gence and energy which sometimes flashed from 
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her, astonishing herself more than any body 
else. 
of duty. And—and—if you want my advice, 
my child, let me urge you to go and do like- 
wise,” closed the good lady, quoting Scripture 
with her usual pertinency. 

So Mrs. Pullet had another general direc- 


tion, of immense moral significance to the world | 


at large, but not so distinctly applicable to her 
own little project as she could have desired. 
However, she was one of those happily con- 
structed natures who can turn almost any vir- 
tuous maxim to suit their own pleasures; in 
other words, she generally concluded that to 
walk in the path of duty is the same sort of 
traveling as to have one’s own way. The path 
which she now struck into was the flagged side- 
walk which led to St. Michael’s Church. She 
had often been there before, for she had a stand- 
ing invitation to sit in the Lamson slip, and she 
was not a woman to throw the cold water of 
neglect upon the flame of any stylish friend- 
ship. Now, however, with that blessed word 
“duty” to sustain her, and with a conscious- 
ness, moreover, that she had a grievance to fling 
into her husband’s face if he opposed her fancy, 
she inclined to Pontificacy more openly than 
ever before, and seldom passed a Sunday with- 
out sitting at least half a day at the feet of Dr. 
Surplus. Being a quick little woman, with a 
good memory for things she liked to learn, she 
was very happy in her wrestlings with the dif- 
ficulties of the Prayer-Book, It was agreeable 
to observe the flutter of pleasure which thrilled 
her robes and ribbons when she found the place. 
She looked at the spot twice to be sure that she 
was right; then glanced at the audience and 
rector as if to see whether they had noticed her 
success. 

Of course it was her duty and her desire to 
join in the responses, but not having been ac- 
customed from childhood to “ speak in meet- 
ing,” she was afraid. Once when she tried it 
her voice failed her, decaying suddenly into a 
tremulous squeak, which so mortified her that 
she blushed crimson, and thought the whole 
congregation must be staring at her with anger 
or contempt. But Mrs. Lamson was not a wo- 
man to let a new convert stop thus at midway 
in a holy pilgrimage. So Mrs. Pullet at last 
took up this cross, and was almost equally re- 
lieved and mortified to find that the little whis- 
per which she dropped amidst the general sol- 
emn murmur attracted no more notice than her 
sixpence in the contribution-box. 
leads to audacity; and she very soon became 


“as bold as brass about those responses ;” at | 
least such was the exulting confession which | 


she made to Mrs. Jobson. 


IL. 

While Mrs. Pullet bowed the knee at St. 
Michael's, her husband, as was his respectable 
wont, neither said nor did any thing extraor- 
dinary. It vexed him indeed not a little that 
his wife should leave him to run after strange 


“Yes, my dear, straight on in the path | 


Impunity | 


| worships, more especially as he had neither 
sympathy nor respect for her motives; but he 
| was so ashamed of his late violence, and so re- 
| solved not to fall into like error again, that he 
| kept his mouth shut and suffered Mrs. P. to 
follow her own devices. Sunday after Sunday 
| he attended her to the door of Doctor Surplus’s 
temple, left her there without a grumble, and 
passed on with the children to the sanctuary of 
his own childhood. 

He believed that he was showing kindliness 
and magnanimity, and hoped that the attrac- 
tion of these virtues would quietly bring his 
wife back to him. Such an idea never once 
occurred to Mrs. Pullet; she looked upon her- 
self as the only aggrieved member of the fami- 
y. If she thought of kindliness and magna- 
nimity at all, she supposed that it was she who 
exhibited those noble and endearing qualities. 
She considered her husband’s conduct a mixture 
of stupidity, obstinacy, sectarian prejudice, and 
private revenge ; and she inflamed herself daily 
against him in her solitary meditations and in 
her dialogues with Mrs. Lamson. At last she 
resolved to bring matters to a crisis; to let Mr. 
Pullet know that she would no longer submit to 
his systematic persecutions; to establish her 
position, not only in private but in public, as a 
Pontificalian and aristocrat. 

‘“* My dear,” she began, with more of a tremor 
in her voice than she had expected, ‘‘ there is 
a half slip to let at St. Michael’s. It is only 
twenty dollars. I want some money to take 
it.” 

‘* My dear,” replied Mr. Pullet, ‘‘there is a 
whole slip at your service in our church. No 
one occupies it but your husband and children. 
If you don’t like to be seen sitting with them, 
they will stay at home half of every Sunday and 
let you have it to yourself.” 

Tears of anger and disappointment started 
into Mrs. Pullet’s eyes; but she retorted with 
an irony which she meant should burn like 
vitriol. 

“T thank you, Sir. You are very kind, Sir. 
I am much obliged to you, Sir. How very good 
you are, Sir! He! he! he!—ha! ha! ha!” 

Beginning with a hysterical giggle she strug- 
gled on into a passion of angry crying, wishing 
that she had never got married, and that she 
was dead; to all of which I fear that her hus- 
band was tempted to respond, Amen. How- 
ever, he was destined to retract all that he had 
said, as well as some things that he had not 
said. After a woman has cried a certain time 
|at a man, the latter instinctively takes it for 
granted that he is a miserable rascal, a brute, : 
gorilla, and falls to exculpating himself, if not 
to begging forgiveness. Mr. Pullet followed 
the custom of his sex, and dissolved to penitence 
under his wife’s tears. 

** My dear child, I hate to vex you so,” said 
he. ‘‘I had no idea you would take it so hard- 
ly. I assure you I am very sorry. There's 
nothing pains me or mortifies me so much as 
this sort of scene between us. Come, dear, 
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stand it,” 

Mrs, Pullet went on a good while, however, 
for she was strong enough to stand it, although 
her husband was not. At last a double-eagle 
squeezed its way into the hand of the distressed 
lady. At the sight of this rara avis her rutiled 
feathers smoothed themselves, and her little bill 
met Mr. Pullet’s beak with a cooing murmur 
and a forgiving caress. 

‘*Oh, Joseph! you are real good. 
you would be when you realized how I feel on 
this subject. There—there—there ; stop, don’t 
stir, Joseph; you shall have a kiss for every 
dollar.” 

Plain conjugal kisses, without a spice of ro- 
mance or danger in them, are dear at a dollar 
apiece; and Joseph was as well aware of that 
commercial fact as any other man who has been 
married for ten years. He knew that he was 
being not only overworked but underpaid; and 
as is usual with people thus wronged, he felt 
like rejecting his wages; in fact he did so, 
drawing away from Mrs, Pullet in the midst of 
her bussing. His feelings having once taken 
this unamiable turn, it was natural that they 
should roll straight onward for a while, accord- 
ing to the custom of—well, things in general. 
It annoyed him to remember that he had been 
brought to hire a seat in St. Michael’s; and 
perhaps it annoyed him still more to think that 
Mrs. Pullet had proved herself the cock of the 
walk. He sought for a vengeance and found 
one, 

‘** My dear,” said he, ‘‘ if you choose to spend 
that money on a slip, why you can do so, of 
course. But I gaveittoyouforadress. You 
remember your birthday comes to-morrow.” 

I must confess that it was a cruel turn, and 
also that Mrs. Pullet did not bear it like a mar- 
tyr. She loved new dresses with more than the 
common ardor of woman, and she felt now that 
she needed a more copious provision of them 
than ever before, inasmuch as Doctor Surplus’s 


congregation was the most fashionable one of | 


the city. She reasoned, she pleaded, she scold- 
ed, she wept, and all uselessly ; for Joseph had 
cooled off from one fit of tender compunction, 
and could not immediately heat up to another. 
So Mrs, Pullet sought the satisfaction of a lady 
in rejecting the dress with scorn, in accepting 
the slip as the only truly desirable thing that 


her husband ever gave her, and in declaring that | 


she would go to St. Michael’s if she went rag- 
ged. 

Now, then, the little woman had a claim on 
good society. She paid for a seat in the Pon- 
tifical Church, and sounded the responses from 
it morning and afternoon every Sunday. It 
was in the side aisle, to be sure, for twenty 
dollars could not get the best; but it was near- 
ly abreast of the Lamsons, and a little ahead 
of the Robsons and Jobsons. 
that she had clambered up to the spot where 
the load of plebeianism ought to fall from her, 
as Christian’s burden was loosed from his shoul- 


don’t go on so, You are not strong enough to 


It seemed to her | 
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ders on the hill Difficulty. But her bundle did 
|not come off as easily as she had a right to 


expect. There were several reasons why the 


| aristocrats of St. Michael’s did not at once give 


a succession of balls in honor of Mrs. Pullet. 
In the first place, they did not think of it. In 
the second place, supposing the idea had been 
broached to them, how could they invite Mrs. 
without Mr.? Finally, candidates for the fa- 


| vor of St. Michael’s were getting rather numer- 
I knew | 


ous of late, and consequently were not welcomed 
so warmly as aforetime. Mrs. Lamson, indeed, 
was both able and willing to stamp Mrs. Pullet 
for fashionable circulation; but she did not do 


it for various reasons, one of which was that 


same common one—that she did not think of it. 
How could she suspect that her convert’s sole 
object in joining the true Church was to get 
among fine people? ‘Then, just as the latter 
most required the aid of the Lamsons, they 
went to Europe to make the grand tour, to 
finish off the young ladies at Paris, and to in- 
trigue for entrance into coteries still more pa- 
trician than that of St. Michael's. 

Thus Mrs. Pullet was left in a situation very 
like that of poor Robinson Crusoe when he had 
finished his great canoe, but found that he should 
need help to carry it to the water. The good 
society was all around her, at least every Sun- 
day; but how should she get herself launched 
on its shining surface? She had a Sabbath- 
school speaking-acquaintance with a number 
of fashionable ladies; but how, oh! how could 
they be brought to call on her and to request 
the pleasure of her company? An inspiration 
of splendid audacity came to her aid. She 
would give a great party, and invite every body 
—no, not every body, for then she would be 
overrun with nobodies; no, she would invite 
none, absolutely none, but somebodies. Of this 
conclusion she informed Mr. Pullet, not a little 
to his amazement and alarm. 

‘* But, my dear—” he mildly objected. 

* But what?” answered Mrs. Pullet, sharply. 

** But do you know all these people—these 
Vanderpools, and Roosevelts, and Swammer- 
dams, and so forth ?” 

“Know them! Yes indeed. 
do. Ha, ha, ha! I should think so.’ 

Mrs. Pullet’s irony was cutting, but Mr. Pul- 
let was tough and did not fall asunder. 

‘* But do you know them well enough to in- 
vite them? They never call on you.” 

“Of course they don’t. That’s because we 
haven’t invited them. Gracious! you men are 
so stupid; there are some things you never un- 
derstand. Don’t you know that if they’re in- 
vited to our party then they’ve got to call.” 

‘Oh! have they? I’m delighted to hear it. 
Why, they are quite in our power,” chuckled 
Mr. Pullet, impudently. ‘* But really I think we 
ought to ask somebody besides these very heavy 
swells. They might have a previous engage- 
ment, you know. In that case it would be 
convenient to have a few old friends on hand 
for the sake of the ice-cream and strawberries. 


Of course I 


’ 
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You and I couldn’t eat a supper for eighty peo- | adroit little lady always picked out the most 


ple, could we ?” 

“‘T wish you wouldn’t talk that way,” an- 
swered Mrs. Pullet, her mouth beginning to 
“You tease me to death. You love 


quiver. 
You never lose a chance to make 


to tease me. 
me unhappy.” 

“ Come, my dear, don’t cry,” replied the mon- 
ster. “I didn’t mean to make you cry. There, 
I’m sorry. 
would be safest to ask a few persons whom we 
are sure of ?” 

“<I do. I’m going to. I’m sure of the Van- 
derpools, and Roosevelts, and Swammerdams, ” 
replied the lady, impetuously. ‘‘I’m sure of 
them if they know that they are to meet only 
their own set. I won’t mix up two sets. It’s 
ridiculous. It isn’t genteel. You might as 
well mix strawberries and baked beans. I'll 
give another party for our old acquaintance.” 

‘*But my relatives—they must come, of 
course,” persisted this irrational husband. 

** But, my dear, they wouldn’t enjoy them- 
selves at all among such gay people,” remon- 
strated the lady. ‘‘ Really, my dear, I think 
you had better not. Do let me have my own 
way for just this once!” 

** Just this once!” 
amazed and half amused. 


exclaimed Pullet, half 


once,” he repeated, with a burst of laughter. 
** However, I must insist upon one thing.” 

** What is that ?” 

**Footing the bill,” grinned the husband, 


sardonically, as he left the room. 


er stung that lady, and would have drawn an | 


ounce or so of tears from her had he remained 
to be corrected thereby. But the dastardly 
rogue shut the door after him so quick that he 
escaped every drop of the threatened shower. 
So Mrs. P. remained alone in a thunder-cloudy 
state—very indignant at being satirized, very 


determined to have her own way, but somewhat | 


heart of curious visitors. 


But, seriously, don’t you think it | 


| aristocratic and kept them uppermost, so that 
| they might catch the eye and fill with envy the 
From this pasteboard 
miscellany she drew forth a ‘‘ party invitation,” 
still in its envelope, which had been sent her 
months before by Mrs. Lamson. It was a 
printed affair, of patrician spaciousness and 
neatness and lustre. On a sheet of pink note 
paper she copied it, substituting ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Pullet” for “ Mr. and Mrs, Eugene Lam- 
son,” and ‘* Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1860” for 
“Wednesday, Oct. 10, 1859.” She carried 
the copy to our best engraver, with the Lamson 
card as a model, and urged him to elegance and 
dispatch. 

The next business was to make out a list of 
those whom Mr, and Mrs. Pullet would delight 
to honor. I will venture to say that no Pres- 
ident was ever more bothered in choosing the 
members of his Cabinet than was this lady in 
selecting the objects of her proposed hospitality. 
In place of the usual simple question, ‘* Shall I 
ask the Soandsos ?” there was the vastly more 
thorny inquiry, ‘ Will the high and mighty So- 
andsos deign to come?” Had Mrs. Pullet been 





| a reader of Shakspeare she would have thought 


“Well, just this | 


of Glendower calling spirits from the vasty deep. 
Every time that she wrote out one of those ar- 


| istocratic names—Vanderpool, or Roosevelt, or 


Swammerdam—her heart sank within her, and 


| she was tempted of her good angel to throw the 


| whole parcel of envelopes into the fire. 


Each 


|new address obliged her to rehearse mentally 
This insinuation of Pullet’s that he paid the | 
piper while his spouse did all the dancing rath- | 


the entire argument by which she had nerved 
herself to this social forlorn hope. Would this 
one decline? Perhaps so. Would that one 
decline? Very likely. But sarely they would 
not all be so stuck-up, so disobliging, so horrid, 
as to disappoint her; and if only half of them 


; came, the party would still be a hopeful nest- 


fearful about the success of her proposed ex- | 


periment, and a little ashamed to spend her | 
husband’s money in contradiction to his judg- | 


ment and wishes. The end of it was, of course, 
that she decided to give the party. Mr. Pullet 
had not absolutely forbidden it: he had even 
seemed to take it for granted that she would 
give it in spite of him; and it occurred to her 


that she had better not risk a downright veto | 


by trying to draw from him a more explicit as- 
sent. On second thoughts, indeed, it appeared 
wisest to lick her scheme into shape as fast as 
possible, lest her husband or some other adver- 
sary should destroy it in its helpless eubhood. 
She turned to her card-basket, which stood 
on her one marble table. It was not very full; 
and it was one of Mrs. Pullet’s greatest griefs 
that many of her friends did not use cards but 
“left their names,” thereby causing the Lrish 
‘*help” to invent strange cognomens for them, 
such as are not to be found in any directory of 
this world ; but of such cards as there were this 


egg, pregnant with the feathers and cacklings 
of future fashion. Like other great souls Mrs. 
Pullet followed, not the past but the future, not 
her known possibilities but her aspirations. 
The list when finished was all ‘‘ blue blood” 
—*‘‘ the cream of the cream”—as we understand 
those phrases in our city. The uncompromis- 
ing little lady did not invite a single Bethelite, 
no matter how aristocratic, being determined to 
show onee for all where she stood in religion as 
well as in gentility, and hoping that this exclu- 
siveness would bring her favor in the set which 
she courted. For fear of premature discovery 
and opposition she threw her envelopes into a 
drawer as fast as directed, and kept it locked. 
Her husband saw nothing, guessed nothing, and 


| supposed that she had forgotten her project. 


She would have been twice as likely to forget 
Jerusalem, or any other spiritual ‘‘ chief joy.” 
Not only did her plan worry her constantly by 
day, but by night it gave her the nightmare, 
causing her to see herself the wretched hostess 
of a reception attended only by the halt, the 
lame, the blind, and other such vagabonds high- 
ly recommended to hospitality in the Scriptures. 
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For nearly a week ‘she spent half her time over 
that drawer, reading the names on the envel- 
opes, sometimes adding one to the awful list, 
doubting much, and hoping a little. 

The style in which the missives were ad- 
dressed troubled her greatly. Never before 
had her chirography seemed to her so irregular, 
so illegible, so altogether unworthy of being 
perused through aristocratic eye-glasses, “I 
wish Joseph would do this over for me,” she 
thought. ‘“‘He has such a beautiful hand- 
writing. But he won’t—I know he won’t. 
He’s perfectly hateful, and—and—so am I,” 
she almost blubbered. It was but a passing 
spasm of compunction, not inductive to re- 
pentance and reform. 

After a very shameful delay on the part of 
the engraver the cards came home, and the se- 
cret came out. Mr, Pullet, returning to tea 
from his store, and finding a boy at the gate 
with a package, took it into the house, fell into 
his rocking-chair by the fire, and proceeded to 
an examination. Drawing out one of the pa- 
pers he read aloud, with just about as much as- 
tonishment as might be expected, ‘* Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Pullet, Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 13, at half past eight.” 

*“*The d—ickens!” he exclaimed. ‘Well, 
that’s jolly—and lively. What a fast world it 
is!’ Hands round your fature, all printed for 
general circulation, before you ask for it. Any 
thing more? Any appointments and desires 
and outreachings of mine for March and April 
and May? No. How short-sighted! Some 
of Mrs. Pullet’s doings, I suppose. I'll be 
hanged if I ain’t sometimes tempted to think 
she’s a natural-born—well, well, never mind. 
I suppose it all seems very important to her, 
this getting into high society. Women are 
not men—and, on the whole, I’m glad of 
it.” 

By the time that Mr. Pullet had uttered 
these and a few other commonplaces his wife 


entered the room, and, of course, took in the | 


whole situation at a glance, after the prompt 
fashion of women. Her first impulse was to 
be scared and ashamed; her second, to throw 
herself into her husband's lap and kiss every 
thing right; her third, the least natural, and 
therefore the worst, to carry the thing through 
“‘with dignity.” I need hardly explain that 
with her “ dignity” meant asperity, so much 
had she accustomed herself of late to consider 
her husband an antagonist, and so sore had she 
got on this gubject of Pontificacy and its col- 
laterals. Assuming an air of imperious com- 
posure she sailed across the room in silence, 
and carelessly taking up the bundle of cards, 


sat down to look at them, with a red face to be | 


sure, but otherwise with a bold front. Now 
this sort of thing may impose on strangers and 
servants, but it does not answer with relatives 
and equals. Mr. Pullet did not feel disposed 
to be brow-beaten by*a little woman, whose 
cold feet he rubbed every night with a flesh- 
brush; and, in fact, this attempt to snub him 


with ‘‘manner” riled him vastly more than the 
audacious intrigue of the party. 

‘**So, Madame, you think you can govern the 
family alone, I see,” he began. 

‘*Ha? What did you say?” answered Mrs, 
Pullet, trembling with excitement, but pretend- 
ing that she had not understood. 

** As you get up the party without my con- 
sent, I suppose, of course, that you don't expect 
me to attend it.” 

The lady was alarmed. Her husband was 
perhaps capable of absenting himself from the 
reception ; and that would be embarrassing and 
cause a vist deal of gossip. She saw the ne- 
cessity of conciliation and made the best of it. 

** My dear, I thought you gave your consent. 
You certainly said that just this once I might 
have my way.” 


“So I did. But I suppose you understood 


that I was joking. I certainly did not expect—” 
Here Mr. Pullet fell silent for a quarter of a 
minute, thinking more in that time than I could 
tell in a quarter of an hour. 
“Well, let it go,” he resumed, summoning 
‘*T agree to it since you have 


all his patience. 
gone so far.” 

Mrs. Pullet, of course, fell upon his neck and 
kissed him bountifully, not without some praise- 
worthy shamefacedness. 

“ And now, whom are you going to ask ?” he 
inquired when the task of receiving his reward 
had come to an end, 

As the easiest method ofanswering, Mrs. Pullet 
ran for her envelopes and spread them before him. 

** Vanderpool — Roosevelt— Swammerdam,” 
he readindismay. ‘‘ What! all Pontificalians, 
New Yorkers, big bugs! None of our set? 
Good Heavens, wife! This won’t do. No, 
no; I won't stand it; I won't be made so ri- 
diculous. I won't come out so like a blasted 
fool before all my acquaintance.” 

It was in vain that Mrs. Pullet argued, im- 
plored, scolded, and wept; her husband was as 
unreasonable as a man can be who is perfectly 
intheright. But suddenly his manner changed; 
he lifted one of the cards to the light as if to 
make sure that he had read it correctly; then 
he glanced at his wife with an expression of 
wonder, amusement, and mischief. 

‘You have put it for February 13,” said he. 
‘Don’t you know— ?” 

‘“ Know what ?” asked Mrs, Pullet, defiantly. 

“ Oh, nothing—nothing at all,” and Mr. Pul- 
let giggled in spite of himself. 

‘“* Well, if you're laughing because you think 
there’s any other party that night, you’re mis- 
taken, I can tell you.” 

“AmI? Oh, perhaps I am; yes, I rather 
think you are right,” assented Pullet, looking 
wickedly mysterious. ‘‘ Well, my dear, I give 
| it all up again, Goahead. Send out your in- 
| vitations. There isn’t much time left, only a 

week. I'll see that the table is got up proper- 
|ly. Yes, yes; I am in earnest; indeed I am.” 

‘¢ To think that she shouldn't know that !” he 
laughed aloud, when she had left the room. ‘‘A 
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Pontificalian for six months, and not know that / | 


Shall [let her doit? Shall I let her put us both 
in the pillory to be laughed at by every body? 
Well, I think I shall.” 

Early next morning he carried the invitations 
in person to Mr. John Stokes, the Brown of 
our city, and charged him to deliver them with- 
out fail that very forenoon. 


“Well, if that ain’t curous!”’ observed Mr. | 


Stokes to himself, after he had run over the 
names on the envelopes and read one of the 
cards. ‘* Well, that’s about the greenest. How- 
ever, a job’s a job, and wages is wages. 
pays your money and you has your choice.” 
From this time forward Mr. Pullet showed 
an intense interest in the party. 
a band of eight instruments, and ordered a sup- 
per for eighty people. 
to the preparations, allowing Mrs. P. to take no 
trouble beyond her unavoidable anguish (which 
he could not share) of being fitted to a new 
silk dress, low-necked and short-sleeved, and 
tight-waisted. He talked of the oncoming re- 


ception with a grin of anticipatory delight which | 


was not reflected in the countenance of his wife, 
much troubled at the thought of those majestic 
and doubtful Vanderpools and Swammerdams. 
Dawned at last the morning of the thirteenth 
of February. 

“It’s clear. 
day,” said the newly-risen 
ing her curtain and looking 
it will turn out grandly; don’t you, dear? 
They've only sent about a dozen declines. 
That leaves fifty or sixty people who are sure 
to come—I suppose—don’t you, dear?” 


It’s going to be a beautiful 
Mrs. Pullet, draw- 
abroad, ‘I think 


Mrs, Pullet was very affectionate of late, part- | 


ly because her husband let her have her own 
sweet way, and partly because, alarmed at her 
own audacity in the matter of the party, she 
wanted to cling to somebody. Mr. Pallet, his 
face in the wash-basin, bubbled some incompre- 
hensible answer. 

** Yes, we may expect at least fifty—or six- 
ty,” continued the wife. ‘Not many, but so 
select! I am so glad we didn't invite any 
common folks and make a stupid mixture of it. 


It’s always horrid when people don’t know each | 
I think it will turn | 


other, and don’t want to. 
out splendidly, don’t you, dear? It must; of 
course it must. I wish it was over.” 

This last phrase was uttered with a little 
gasp of dread, which she could not overcome. 
The lady was rather less sanguine than her 
wont, the stake for which she played being a 
heavy one, you see, and the game uncommon- 
ly, not to say painfully, delicate. In spite of 
the eventfulness of the day the sun set aftout 
the usual time, not tarrying over Ajalon or any 
other locality. The supper—in all its luxuri- 
ance of game, chicken, salad, boned turkey, 
sandwiches, creams, jellies, kisses, cakes, wines, 
and lemonade—arrived, and was crowded with 
much difficulty upon a great table in a little 
dining-room. The parlors were arranged for 
the tenth time. Mr. Stokes and his assistants 


You | 


He engaged | 


He attended personally | 


received their final directions ; and the Pullets 
retired to put on their finest feathers. I can 
not step to relate minutely how Mrs. Pullet 
| rigged herself; how like a glove her new silk 
fitted, and how well it showed her plump arms 
and shoulders; how the color crept from her 
cheeks to her chin and forehead until her whole 
face bloomed like a peony; how she thought 
several times that the bell rang, and fidgeted 
lest the company should arrive before she was 
ready ; nor how she perked before the glass, 
twisting and fluttering like a canary. All wo- 
men dress pretty much alike, I am told, al- 
though I can not, of course, vouch for the 
statement. As for Mr. Pullet, his manner and 
expression varied strangely from moment to mo- 
ment. Now he grinned to himself over some 
mysterious joke ; now he looked anxious, and 
| glanced dubiously at Mrs. Pullet. At eight 
| precisely they descended to the parlor, where 
| they took seats and stared silently at each oth- 
| er, much as people do when they are waiting 
| the train in a railway station. 

** My dear, what time is it ?” asked Mrs. Pul- 
| let, after a while. 
| ‘Just half past eight,” returned the husband, 
| looking at his watch. 

**Dear me! I should think it was ten.’ 

So it might have been, and much later too, 
| had time been counted for that evening by her 
heart-beats. 

‘**My dear, what time is it?” inquired Mrs, 
| Pullet, after another wearisome period. 
| Wants eleven minutes of nine.” 

**Gracious!” exclaimed the lady, with ill- 
oncealed apprehension. 

** Nobody come,” observed Pullet, also a lit- 
tle uneasy, but smiling to himself occasionally. 

** Of course not,” returned Mrs. Pullet, spirit- 
|edly. ‘*Half past eight means nothing, you 
| know. Genteel people always come late. We 
| needn’t expect a person that we have invited 
| before nine.” 

The gentleman looked as if he didn’t expect 
a person at all, but made no observations. 

At nine o’clock Mrs. Pullet rose and looked 
out of the window for the twentieth time, by no 
means happy. Suddenly she danced back, 
clapping her hands and exclaiming, “ Here isa 
carriage !” 

Mr. Pullet gave a low whistle, as if some as- 
tonishment mixed with his joy. After the 
proper amount of bell-ringing had been done, a 
lady in white entered and rushed up stairs to 
the dressing-room, piloted by the blushing and 
stammering Irish handmaiden. Mrs. Pullet, 
who had got sight of the stranger through a 
door crack, whispered, “ It’s Miss Sloper. She's 
genteel. I’ve seen her coming out of the Swam- 
merdams’ !” 

Another half hour elapsed, bringing no more 
carriages. To state a vulgar fact distresses me, 
but I feel bound to give an exact idea of Mrs. 
| Pallet’s feelings, and I can best do it by con- 
fessing that she perspired with anguish. There 
were moments when she was tempted to go up 


c 
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stairs and murder Miss Sloper, merely to pre- 
vent her from witnessing her empty parlors. 
“Oh, Joseph! don’t you think they are com- | 
ing?” she whimpered. ‘‘ They will come, won't 
they? And there’s that hateful old maid up 
stairs waiting! And there’s the supper will be 
wasted! Andtheband? Oh dear! if they do | 
stay away, after not having sent their declines, | 
I vow it’s too bad!” 
She stopped talking and tried to control her | 


| 
| 


feelings, for the rustle of Miss Sloper’s dress | 
was heard descending the stairway, and imme- 
diate gentility was necessary. | 

** How do you do, Miss Sloper?” she forced | 
herself to say. ‘* Let me make you acquainted 
with Mr. Pullet. Extremely happy to see you. 
You are our first arrival.” 

‘*So it appears,” answered the guest slowly, 
as if in a state of self-possessed and rather lazy | 
wonderment. ‘‘I came too early for your com- | 
pany, doubtless.” 

“Oh, so glad you did, to be sure!” gasped 
Mrs, Pullet, who was really not in a fit frame | 
for conversation. 

Miss Sloper was a fashionable lady, on the | 
autumn side of thirty, who never missed a party | 
for fear she might miss her destined husband, 
and went out unattended in preference to stay- 
ing at home alone. It was after mature reflec- | 
tion that she had decided to come to the Pul- 
lets, on the ground that it might be pleasanter 
to be courted by a Bethelite than by nobody. | 
A veteran of the world, she showed it now, how- 
ever curious and puzzled, by looking perfectly | 
at her ease, in fine contrast to Mrs. Pullet’s | 
choking mortification and Mr. Pullet’s nervous- 
ness of guilt. 

* Really, I suppose you are quite surprised 
to see me,” she went-on. ‘‘It is, of course, | 
very naughty of me at this season. I suppose 
I don’t mind these devotional matters as I| 
ought. I am so shamefully Low-Church that it | 
is next door to no-church. And so here I am, | 
although it is not at all the thing—indeed thor- | 


oughly unfashionable—for Pontificalians to * 


| 
} 
| 





out in Lent.” 

Poor Mrs, Pullet! In her natural thought- | 
lessness, or her Bethelite ignorance, she had | 
selected for her party the first day of that great 
and solemn fast of the Pontifical, Episcopal, 
Catholic, and other venerable churches. When 
the Vanderpools, the Roosevelts, the Swammer- 
dams, and so forth, received her cards they had 
glared in indignant wonder, not more at being | 
invited by people whom they hardly knew by | 
sight than at being expected to disgrace their 
caste by going out in that holy season. The | 
majority of them felt that the double imperti- | 
nence justified them in answering the Pullets no | 
otherwise than by a contemptuous, and, as they 
supposed, a significant silence. Only a few 
were considerately humane enough to send the 
ordinary formal “regret.” 

Yes, poor Mrs. Pullet! She understood in 
an instant that she had failed, and why she had 
failed. It was a moment of such awful disap- 


pointment, such intolerable humiliation, that it 
crushed all diplomacy out of her, making her as 
frank as a child in the utterance of her distress. 

“Oh dear! I didn’t know it,” she gasped. 

* But, of course, you have not confined your 
invitations to our set,” insinuated Miss Sloper, 
with an encouraging smile. 

“Indeed I have,” was the simple utterance 
of Mrs. Pullet’s despair. 

Even Miss Sloper was startled into uncon- 
cealable astonishment, not without a threaten- 
ing of laughter; but in a moment she recovered 
herself, and in another moment she had taken 
her resolution. 

“Then I must express my regrets,” she said, 

with a courtesy which, considering her own dis- 
appointment, was little less than magnanimity. 
“*T fear that you will find me the only apostate 
among your invitées. And now it is probably 
best that I shonld take my leave. Good-even- 
ing.” 
** Don’t go, Miss Sloper!” exclaimed Pullet. 
“You are a sensible lady. You know how to 
do awkward things handsomely. I wish you 
would stay and take something, and hear a tune 
or two.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Pullet. Thank you for 
the invitation, and thank you most heartily for 
the compliment. But don’t you see that I had 
better go? Please have my coachman told. 
Good-night.” 

She ran up stairs; she rustled down again in 
a minute; she was waited on to her carriage by 
Mr. Pullet; and she drove away, the first, the 
last, the only guest. 

“Oh, I’ve done with them!” sobbed Mrs. 
Pullet when her husband re-entered. ‘‘ They 
are too queer for me. I don’t want any more 
of them. I hate Pontificalians. I hate grand 
people. So formal—so heartless. I hate ’em.” 

Mrs. Pullet kept her word, and became a 
faithful and bitter Bethelite from that day for- 
ward, sneering at Doctor Surplus, rejecting 
Pontificacy, and holding Lent in special abom- 
ination. 

‘* Verily,” Mr. Pullet used to say, ‘* wrath is 
a converting ordinance.” 


’ 





HOW I HAPPENED TO MARRY. 
OMETIMES, in obituary notices, the news- 
papers give us the causes of death. Why 
not the causes of marriage? We should be 
vastly more entertained. For instance: 

“After a lingering flirtation, Job Smith to Kate 
Fling. 

“* All things come round to him who will but wait.’” 

Or— 

“In a fit of pique, the disappointed Washington 
Gray to the stupid Miss White. 
‘“** Beware of desperate steps. 

And so forth. 

Now I propose to give as briefly as possible 
the rise and progress of my acquaintance with 
the second Mrs. P., and why I was induced to 
make her my wife. 


The darkest day—’” 
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I had thought I should never marry again. 
When I boarded with my little family at Mrs. 
Gilson’s I remarked to my landlady, with deep 
feeling, that, in case I should be absent in time 
of fire, I hoped she would not forget to visit my 
room and take from the wall my wife’s portrait. 
I felt that I could calmly part with a small por- 
tion of my wardrobe; but the likeness of my 
sainted ElizabethI could never spare. ‘‘ Where 
I go, thou goest,” said I; “Cand never while I 


have my senses shall the canvas which repre- | 
sents the sweet features of my lost darling be | 


converted by a second wife into a fire-board.” 


I had been for years a wholesale grocer in | 


good and regular standing, and should no doubt 
have continued in the same business up to the 
present time if I had not been satisfied that my 
four children were suffering for country air and 
freedom. 
competency ; and I decided to retire from the 
city to the town of Piccadilly, and devote my | 
energies to the cultivation of garden seeds. 

Piccadilly is a small but thriving village, with 
a salubrious climate, and a population of some 
fifteen hundred souls. For years I had heard 
of the superior intelligence and morality of 
Piccadilly. My lamented Elizabeth had been | 
partially educated at its Academy, which still | 
flourished there behind four Lombardy poplars. | 

“Papa,” said Caroline, my eldest, a girl of | 
fourteen, the week after our arrival, ‘‘ "Tilda is | 
homesick, and says she must leave us.” 

Matilda was our housekeeper, who had lived | 


with us for ten years, and thoroughly under- 
stood the ways of her mistress, the deceased 


Mrs. Pratt. At the intelligence that she had 
given warning I was so much startled that I 
spilled my coffee into my bosom; but seeing | 
Caddy in tears, I controlled myself, and said, 
stoically : | 

“No doubt, my dear, we shall continue to! 
live without "Tilda, I can only say she is a| 
very foolish girl; and we must find some one 
else who will do better.” 

Then I left the table and went into my gar- | 
den; for it was time to transplant the early | 
tomatoes. 

"Tilda asked my pardon that noon with red 
eyes, but with her carpet-bag dangling from her 
arm. ‘**She was fit to die with grief at leaving 
the dear children,” she said, ‘‘ but stay she could 
net, and would not, with the whole village peep- 
ing into her pantry. She wasn’t used to coun- 
try folks, and wouldn’t stand and be told she 
put too much cream into her dough-nuts. And 
that woman that sat in the cupalo would be the 
death of her yet.” 

I afterward ascertained that Matilda referred 
to Miss Peters, a worthy lady who lived oppo- | 
site, and watched us from her sitting-room win- | 
dow, which, as affording the facilities of an ob- 
servatory, Matilda had likened to a cupola. 

There-was no help for it, and our housekeep- 
er left. 

“Tt is so strange she dislikes this village,” 


I am not a rich man, but I have a| 


| regret her? 





said Caddy. ‘‘I think it’s beautiful; for ev- 
Vor. XXXIV.—No. 203.—X x 


ery body takes such an interest in us, papa. I 
never go out but I am asked all sorts of ques- 
tions about you and the children; as if people 
really cared for us, you know, But I think I’ve 
found out why "Tilda wouldn’t stay; it’s be- 
cause you're a widower.” 

‘** Because what?” 

““ Why, you see, papa, she says it makes re- 
marks, "Tilda is a young woman; and Miss 
Peters says you are likely to marry again, Oh 
tell me, dear papa, that you certainly will not!” 

“You foolish child!” replied I, laughing ; 
though at the same time I could have wept to 
think of my darling’s head being filled with 


| such nonsense—“I have no intention of mar- 


rying any one, certainly not my kitchen girl ; 
so dismiss such a foolish idea.” 

As I spoke I looked at the portrait of my 
departed Elizabeth hanging over the piano, and 
sighed. For two years that woman had been 
‘dust and daisies,” but had I ever ceased to 
Had I ever thought of filling the 
vacant place at my fireside by any other pres- 
ence? Too well I knew the matchless worth 
of her I had lost. 

Now commenced a vigorous search for a do- 
mestic. I was proudly informed that no for- 
eigners were to be found in that virtuous re- 
gion, and I was sure of good American help. 
To the detriment of my early vegetables I spent 
days in riding about the country, like a dis- 
tracted knight of chivalry, demanding of every 
one I met where I could find a fair Dulcinea to 
be queen of the rolling-pin. 

Meanwhile my poor little Caddy did her 
blundering best. The children were kept from 
absolute rags, though every time I looked at 
them a rent appeared or a button disappeared. 
We had what were called breakfast, dinner, 


| and supper, and tried to swallow the will for 


the deed; but one can’t digest mistakes. 

Matilda had been gone two weeks, and still 
no successor, only conditional promises from 
three or four quarters. Presently they began 
to drop in one by one. First, Arabella Jones, 
who had been waiting, I believe, to finish a 
head-dress. The most I can say of her is, that 
she curled her hair, and the multitudinous ring- 
lets were a daily triumph of mind over matter. 
Of her other characteristics I am not qualified 
to speak, as she staid only one day. She was 
followed by a sad Mrs. Winkle, who had sur- 
vived two or three husbands, wore a black 
breast-pin like a small tombstone, had a me- 
morial snuff-box, made low-spirited bread, and 
punctuated her remarks with deep sighs. 

So funereal was her appearance, so depress- 
ing her influence, that we seemed to be dwell- 
ing in a sarcophagus; and I was not sorry to 
learn from the communicative neighbors that 
she couldn’t make up her mind to stay, didn’t 
think it looked well, Mr. Pratt “‘ being a wid- 
ower so, and such a very sociable man,” 

I tried to recall what I had ever said to the 
bereaved Mrs. Winkle which would stigmatize 
me as a very sociable man; but could remem- 
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ber nothing I might not have uttered with pro- | 
priety in a grave-yard. So I concluded her 

needless apprehensions arose entirely from my 

** being a widower so.” 

The next was a lady who loved romance, 
and wrote many splendid things. But “she 
wouldn't do for me”’ on account of her propens- 
ity for giving tea-spoons to the pig, and drop- 
ping pins and fish bones into the gravy. I would 
have overlooked an occasional dish-cloth in the 
pudding, but when it came to choking my chil- 
dren all the father arose within me, and, at the | 
risk of wounding the feelings of the poetess, 
I advised her to seek some more congenial em- | 
ployment. 

** Alas!” thought I, ‘‘ a foreigner would not 
come amiss. Much as the villagers pride them- 
selves on good American help, I would be thank- 
ful to set my two eyes on a capable Irish girl 
who is not above her business.”’ 

One day the unhappy Caddy informed me 
that Miss Peters from her observatory had seen 
the chickens entering the kitchen, the mop re- 
posing on a wheel-barrow, and the two youngest | 
children rolling the sieve for a hoop. Under 
such circumstances it seemed to Miss Peters 
that ‘‘a head was needed.” She wondered 
if in all my experiments I had ever tried to en- | 
gage the daughter of Widow Wilcox? 

“Widow Wilcox?” The name sounded fa- 
miliar, though during our short stay in the vil- 
lage I had not to my knowledge met such a) 
person or any of her daughters. 

I called on Miss Peters for more definite in- | 
formation, which I found her very ready to 
give.. She was a lady of some fifty single sum- 
mers, with a cold eye like thick blue ice, and a 
face which looked as if it had been steeped in 
the vinegar of crushed hopes. 

The Widow Wilcox lived, she said, on the 
Low Farm “that was.” ‘‘ You turned off by | 
the Academy, and kept on about half a mile | 
till you came to a leather-colored house with | 
green blinds and laylock bushes before the front 
windows. Mehetabel was as faculized a girl as | 
there was in Piccadilly; her folks were good 
livers, and she could cook as nice victuals as | 
Queen Victory.” 

By anxious inquiry I learned that she did | 
not wear curls, neither took snuff nor sighed | 
between her sentences, and was not so literary | 
as to endanger either tea-spoons or juvenile | 
windpipes. There was but one objection, Miss | 
Peters assured me ; Mehetabel hadn't been used | 
to living out much, and might feel above it. 
The family were as poor as Job’s turkey (I have 
since consulted Kitto’s commentaries, but find 
no mention of Job’s keeping poultry), but in | 
spite of their poverty they were “ big-feeling, | 
stuck-up, and proud.” 

I sighed and remarked with pathos that I 
had already suffered deeply from the arrogance 


| 
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| such queenliness of manner. 
| ward protest against Miss Peters who had di- 





Miss Peters soothed me by the assurance that 
she didn’t believe but Mehetabel would come 
for a while any how, just to accommodate ; and 
with this hope I left my kind neighbor and be- 
took myself to the ‘‘leather-colored house be- 
hind the laylock bushes.” It was quite unlike 
the habitations to which I had usually been di- 
rected, and had, so to speak, a cultivated air, 
A well-bred lady in a widow’s cap met me at 
the door and invited me to enter. I inquired 
for Miss Mehetabel, and my hostess going to 
call her did not again return. 

While left alone I had time to look about me 
and observe the appointments of the room, 
which were in harmony with the taste and re- 
finement so evident inthe grounds. The books 
scattered over the centre-table were such as one 
sees in any family of culture; the engravings 
and paintings on the walls, though somewhat 


| cheaply framed, had been admirably selected ; 


there was even a piano in the room, with abund- 
ance of the best sheet-music. I found myself 
so well entertained by some stereoscopic views 
that I had nearly forgotten my errand when 
Miss Wilcox entered. I can hardly say I was 
surprised to see a graceful, well-dressed young 
lady, for her surroundings had prepared me to 
expect it; but I certainly had not looked for 
I muttered an in- 


rected me to this piece of elegance, and another 
against my thoughtless Caddy who had allowed 


| me to leave the house with such a shabby coat. 


During the reign of Elizabeth I had scarcely 
given a thought to my outside apparel, for that 
excellent woman had had a general oversight 
of my gear; and it now occurred to me as a 
new idea that I was allowing myself to fall to 
wreck and ruin. I felt an inclination to seize 
my hat and run, but, summoning all my man- 
hood, resolved to brave it out and make myself 
as agreeable as possible. 

Miss Wilcox, with true politeness, soon set 
me at ease, and in the course of half an hour I 
was conversing with her as unrestrainedly as if 
we were old acquaintances and I had come for 
a social call. She had known my late wife, she 
said, had seen her graduate with high honors at 
the Academy. Herself a mere child, she had 
been brought out of several small troubles by 
Miss Vennebal’s kindness, and remembered her 
with gratitude as a peace-maker. Yes, it was 
so characteristic of Elizabeth to befriend the 
little ones. At length I asked Miss Wilcox to 
play for me, and found her music as charming 
as her conversation. In short, I owned to my- 
self that I had not spent so delightful an even- 
ing for years. 

The time came when I must reluctantly take’ 
my leave, yet all this while I had not once re- 
membered my errand. When I did think of 
it, it was with a swelling at the throat. It 


of ‘“‘ American help,” and if the character of | would surely be felicity to have such an accom- 
the incomparable Miss Wilcox was such as | plished creature to preside over my house, if 
represented I should despair of securing her | only “for a while, just to accommodate,” as 
services. imy neighbor had expressed it; but how could 
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I ask such a favor? I reviewed Miss Feces 
words: ‘‘ Mehetabel hadn’t been used to living 
out much.” So it seemed she had occasionally 


done so. There was no accounting for the de- | 
Those white | 
hands not only made the bread at home, but did | 
Prob- 


mocracy in small country-places. 


.it, on occasion, in the houses of others. 
ably Miss Mehetabel, with all her refinement, 


had in her composition a tincture of the strong- | 


minded. And why, I asked myself, should not 


a lady do kitchen-work for distracted families | 
as well as write poetry for thankless editors ? | 


It is the mind that dignifies the employment. 
** Act well thy part, there all the honor lies.” 


Fortifying myself with these reflections, I be- | 


gan with the meekness of Tom Pinch to de- 
scribe the desolation and anarchy of my home. 
I told Miss Wilcox I had always supposed chil- 
dren were as easily trained as pea-vines, and 
not liable to send out tendrils in any perverse 
or inconvenient directions, but I found myself 
utterly mistaken. Now “there was no king in 
Israel, and every child did that which was right 
in his own eyes.” 

She seemed sorry for me. I went on to de- 
scribe the incompetent servants we had had, 
and the state of complete despair at which I 
had arrived. Presently I observed she was 
smiling, not derisively, but because the details 
which I related were irresistibly amusing. 

Encouraged by her manifest sympathy, will 
you believe I was mad enough to ask Miss Wil- 
cox to come and do my housework? Woe to 
the insane impulse which prompted me! 


hither on purpose to make game of me, and 
at the same time to humiliate the high-bred 
** Mittie.” 

“My dear young lady,” said I, clearing my 
throat with a “now or never” resolution, ‘it 
is true I have seen you but a short time, yet 
you already seem like an old acquaintance ; 


and even before I came here this evening I | 


knew you by reputation.” 

Here I hesitated. 
ly wondering what I meant to say next. I won- | 
dered myself. “I will put it on the score of | 
humanity,” thought I. 


** As I was about to say, my dear Miss Wil- | 
cox, will you, whom I justly deem the—the— | 
very person most fitted for the position—will | 


you—with your woman’s heart, seeing me as I 
am—as a—a suppliant as I may say, at your 
mercy, will you take pity on me and—” 

Here I paused for want of a word which | 
should be sufficiently inoffensive and at the | 
same time convey my meaning. I looked at | 
Miss Wilcox, who seemed to be bracing herself 
to meet some kind of a shock. How could I, | 
though with the gentlest courtesy, ask this ex- 
quisite young lady to be my cook and chamber- 
maid? But it was necessary to proceed, 

**T hardly know what you will think of me,’ 
said I, with a ghastly smile, **for I seem to be 
tongue-tied, or partially so, but I—I—if you 
would condescend, as I said before, to take pity | 


Woe | 
to the malicious Miss Peters who had sent me | 


Miss Wilcox was evident- | 
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| on a poor haven ed man with a helpless little 
family, motherless as you may say, I feel—I 
know—that your presence at my fireside would 
make me happier, would make—” 

Miss Wilcox looked agitated. 

** Mr. Pratt,” replied she, seeing I had come 
to a long dash, *‘ you have taken me entirely by 
| surprise. It is true you are not unknown to 
me by reputation, and I remember your wife.” 
| “Ah, yes!” exclaimed I, resolved to make 
an appeal to the better feelings of Miss Wilcox, 
who was, I feared, about to slip through my 
| fingers. ‘‘ And my sainted Elizabeth, if she 
| could look down upon us, would, I am sure, 

bless you for trying to soften the lot of a strug- 
gling man. Only say yes, my kind friend, and 
|—name the day.” 
| Iwas intending to say, ‘‘Set your own price,” 
| but the mention of wages to the exquisite young 
lady before me seemed absolutely impertinent. 
| In my embarrassment I quite forgot that I had 
not yet stated what it was I wished her to do 
for “a struggling man.” But my unconnected 
words had evidently conveyed to her some sort 
of meaning, for she had become very pale and 
was leaning against a chair for support. She 
saw I was awaiting an answer. 
“*Mr., Pratt,” said she, in a tremulous voice, 
‘allow me to say that I regard your proposi- 
| tion as a little ill-timed. Why this desperate 
|haste? I thank you for the honor you do me, 
but at least allow me a little time to become 
acquainted with you. You can not expect me 
to bestow my affections upon an utter stranger, 
who has not even professed any regard for me.” 

Imagine the situation! It came over me 
like lightning, flash on flash. Here had I been 
| stammering and stuttering a proposal to this 
|girl! At any rate she thought so. What 
|should I do? What could I do? The per- 
| plexity may have been Iudicrous, but I am 
|sure it was very, very embarrassing! How 
could I tell her that what she had mistaken for 
| an offer of marriage was only a request for her 
services in my kitchen ? 

No, if I had to burn at the stake I couldn't 
|do it. A man of expedients might have crept 
out of such a noose—not I. Moreover, I didn’t 
feel half so wretched as I should have expect- 
ed. My heart gave a double beat—half fright, 
half joy. The fact that I had by pure accident 
taken a fatal step and could not retrace it, 
struck me then and there as a special provi- 
|dence. I had done it with my eyes shut, but, 
| in Cupid’s name, what better could I have done 

| with my eyes open? Here was a superior wo- 

| man, ac know ledged @ven by the envious Miss 
|Peters to be a capital housewife, and to my 
| knowledge a charming companion, What more 
| could I ask in a wife? I thought very fast, but 
| the more I thought the more certain I was that 

I had only anticipated matters a little; for I 

| was already in love, and must inevitably have 

come to a proposal sooner or later, It was 

| over, and I hadn’t had it to dread ae 
| compensation this to a diffident man ! 


| 
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So without any very prolonged pause I took 
Miss Wilcox’s hand, and this is what I said to 
her as I was leaving the house: 


‘“‘ My dear friend, I do not ask you to take a | 


hasty step. Consult your own heart; and that 
you may do so more effectually I hope with 
your leave to give you frequent opportunities 
of continuing our acquaintance. Take time to 
consider; but, believe me, your decision will 
materially affect my happiness, Good-night.” 

Her answer was given two months after- 


ward; and, if the editor had not objected, I 
should have published last Christmas the fol- | 


lowing remark : 

“Thanks to the malice of Miss Jerusha Pe- 
ters, the delighted James Pratt to the very 
obliging Miss Wilcox. No cards.” 





BUSHY AND JACK. 


HAT fearful eruption known as the *‘ break- 


ing out of the war” found us in a Southern | 
city living comfortably if not luxuriously. But | 


in 1863 the place became ‘‘ too hot to hold us,” 
owing to the bursting of bomb-shells, and so we 
‘“*refugeed” into the interior of Georgia. 

What to do with our three little black “ re- 
sponsibilities” was a question when we thought 
of the difficulties of travel; but ‘* Miss Fanny” 
remembered the days of her youth when their 
mother was her play-mate and maid, and the 
confidence with which the dying mother left 
them to her care, and she felt she could never 
leave them behind; they must go too; and go 
they did. Pete and Bob were deposited in a 
safe place, but Bushy followed us in our exile, 
and was transformed by the fate of war from 
the marble-playing, soldier-chasing urchin of 


peace times into the factotum of our poor estab- | 


lishment. He was house-boy, yard-boy, stable- 


boy, cook, at times, and occasionally even cham- | 


ber-maid and baby’s nurse. He took his turn 


at each of these employments indeed, but nev- | 


er in a sufficiently animated manner to fatigue 
or discommode himself very seriously. In re- 


gard to work, our hero was philosophically | 


calm; in fact, he was a ‘‘ fat boy,” and not to 


put too fine a point on it, a dazy boy, except | 
He had one ruling passion | 
strong in laziness—and that was for donkey- | 


about one thing. 


riding. 
Jack was a sullen, vicious-looking quadruped, 


which had been purchased expressly to facilitate | 


the movements of our fat boy in his various ex- 
peditions into town after provisions, to the post- 
office, and the like. 
was, that just in proportion to Bushy’s devotion 
to riding was Jack’s detestation of being rid- 
den; so there was always a ludicrous scene at 
the outset, which called forth all the inmates of 
the cottage to witness the departure. A stran- 
ger seeing for the first time the heavy motions 
and languid expression of this curly - headed 
darkey as he dragged baby’s little carriage, or 
swept the newly-fallen leaves from the piazza, 
would have been surprised at the sudden illu- 


The most amusing thing | 


| mination of his Oriental-looking eyes, and his 
general change of manner if an order was giv- 
en to saddle up. It was (on a small scale) like 
the unexpected bugle-call to a squad of idle, 
loafing troopers. 

Jack would be saddled and bridled in a jiffy, 
and led up to the back-door to wait until Bushy 
had received his commands; and in that wait- 
ing attitude, with head hung down and ears 
| flopped back, to the uninitiated he looked like 
| the embodiment of meekness. But the more 
knowing ones learned better to understand the 
expression of his ‘‘vicked old eye.” It was 
| Jack’s way to preserve this appearance of hum- 

ble submission until that very critical moment, 
when the rider, having placed one foot in the 
stirrup, was gracefully sweeping the air with 
|the other in search of stirrup number two, 
| when with the most surprising agility, and in 
|the most extraordinary manner, he seemed to 
rear up behind and before all at once, and the 
would-be rider found himself on his own back 
instead of Jack’s; that ‘**’ceitful creetur” hay- 
ing trotted off to sulk it out either in the stable 
or a sly corner of the yard, rendering his recap- 
ture more or less difficult according to cireum- 
stances. Few eye-witnesses ever appreciated 
the fun of being in Bushy’s position, however 
funny it might be to see him go through the 
| performance; but the earth was soft, Jack’s 
legs were short, and somehow donkey-riding 
was exactly ‘the thing” to the fat boy’s taste. 
By-and-by, after a good deal of experience, 
Bushy grew so up to his ways that Jack seldom 
succeeded in throwing him when in the act of 
|mounting. This was managed by dispensing 
altogether with the use of the saddle and stir- 
rups, instituting in place of the former a pad 
of his own manufacture. Adjusting this care- 
fully, and securing it by means ‘of a strap, he 
sprung into his seat with a bound, locked his 
fingers together in the thick mane of the donk- 
ey, and dug his heels into his ribs. Then the 
donkey might dance or he might prance, he 
might go down on his fore-legs or up on his 
hind-legs, he might run forward with his bead 
between his knees, and stop with a jerk—it was 
all the same. The boy and the beast, like the 
fabled Centaur, were as one. Finding at last 
that it was no use rebelling, the ‘‘ onwillin’ 
| mule” would pause and meditate a minute, then 
trot off as quietly as—well as he migit have 
done at first. Then came the hour of triumph 
to Bushy as his grinning face indicated; and 
as his retreating form was lost to sight, his 
voice borne back to us in his favorite ‘‘ Jédel” 
| testified to his delight. 
| This ‘* Jédel” (as we named it, because we 
| had no word in our vocabulary to express the 
sound, and imagined it resembled in character 
| that “*song without words” with which the Ty- 
|rolean peasants wake their mountain echoes) 
warned us also of his return home. Jack’s 
demeanor, when his journey was accomplished, 
| was the very reverse of what it had been before 
| starting. With firm step he climbed the hill, 
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seemingiy bent upon doing his whole duty, and | cruits began to come in; each tangle -pated 
one could almost believe he had repented of his | tow-head forsook the construction of his mud 
past misconduct and resolved on reformation, | fortification beside the dirty drain ; whole gar- 
But if it was so he was like many graver sin- | risons gave up their forts, and besiegers threw 
ners—he forgot his good resolutions when the | down their arms without stopping to take pos- 
time of trial came, Bushy’s opinion was that | session. ‘‘ Feds” and ‘‘Confeds,” united by one 
Jack’s “ticklish” spot lay just under the saddle- | common interest, rushed to the standard of the 
cloth, and that was the reason he acted so at| Jackass. Forming a triumphal procession they 
first, and then ‘‘ got over it,” and bore his bur- | escorted him through all the principal streets, 
dens home so faithfully. A sack of newly- | drawing the attention of passers-by with such cries 
ground meal and another of grist, equally bal- | as ‘‘ Here’s yer mule!” ‘‘ Here's yer rider!” and 
anced on either haunch, a bundle of hay in the | occasionally varying the performance by taking 
middle between the two sacks, the fat boy with | such liberties with Jack’s person as caused him 
his mail-bag dangling from his neck in front, | to “‘cut up” in the most ridiculous way, to the 
and a basket of things in the grocery line dan- | infinite delight of the youthful rabble, and equal 
gling behind, and perhaps a bundle or two un- | disgust of the defenseless Bushy, “Twas not 
der his arms—it was thus they generally came | that he objected to the publicity of the thing, 
back from town. nor to exhibiting the graceful actions of his 
Then, besides the news contained in the mail- | Rosinante, and his skill in sticking on, but 
bag, we gathered many interesting items from | his opinion was, that ‘‘ there is a time for.all 
the lips of our messenger, whose eyes and ears | things,” that ‘‘bizness is bizness,” and that 
were always open in the daytime. Picking up| when he was sent he “‘liked to go and come 
a word here and a word there, as they dropped | back wi'out spillin’ ebery ting!” 
from the lips of people on the street-corners, he Bushy being a sturdy boy, and having as 
could weave them into very plausible stories, | much confidence in his pugilistic powers as in 
and sometimes very horrible ones. In our iso-| his equestrian accomplishments, fairly ached 
lated situation, where the mind had nothing to} on such occasions to dismount and give the 
do but to feed upon the images of battle-fields | ringleaders of this lawless crowd a good polish- 
and the anticipation of an approaching army, | ing off; but he dared not trust his beast under 
we women were startled by every floating rumor | such circumstances, and concluded to grin and 
and ready to believe any thing. | bear it, and bide his time. It was on account 
Next to donkey-riding our fat boy loved to | of these trials that the idea of having a donkey- 
create a sensation, and he caused many a need- | cart suggested itself to his imagination. He 
less panic among us. Several times he almost | pictured to himself how he could leap from his 
persuaded us to fly before Sherman’s army when | perch at a safe distance behind Jack’s heels, 
that army was hundreds of miles away. One disperse the mob with a few well-aimed shoul- 
of his stories, however, fixed upon him the name | der hits, and jump back without danger to his 
of the ‘‘ unreliable gentleman,” and ruined his | own life and limbs, or to any of his numerous 
reputation forever. | packages. His heart was so set upon the said 
He came from town one day, spreading the cart that it was not long before he obtained the 
news as he came, that ‘‘Savannah River was | desired article, and his way was made smooth. 
afire.” It would probably surprise those whose Soon after this event ‘“ Miss Fanny,” think- 
nerves had not been preyed upon by a thousand | ing with Mr. Sparrowgrass that chickens wer 
cares and ten thousand vague apprehensions to | good things to have in the country (especially in 
know that this piece of news spread consterna- | war times), allowed her ‘‘ big yaller hen” to go 
tion throughout our little neighborhood for a| to setting. When the little chicks came she 
day or two—in fact, until the matter could be | was mightily perplexed to know what to do to 
investigated. ‘There were some refugee negroes | save them from the clutches of the hawks; for 
near us, who had left friends and property in| the hen was the ‘‘ contrayriest critter that ever 
their homes on the river, who, without reason-| was,” and would go off among the bushes to 
ing on the likelihood of the story, accepted it | look for something a little better than was pro- 
literally and set up a great lamentation. The| vided for her near the house door. There, 
interpretation placed upon it by the white folks | while the little ones were dodging the showers 
was, that the dwellings, barns, etc., on the banks | of leaves and sand, waiting for the mother’s 
of the river were being burnt. But, traced back | cluck—their dinner bell—to call them to the 
to its origin, we found that our “little pitcher” | repast, and the foolish old hen was exulting 
had caught at the concluding words in a con- | over the lovely brood in blissful unconsciousness, 
versation between two gentlemen: ‘‘ There’s no | Miss Fanny would perhaps espy a cruel hawk 
telling what to believe. I should not wonder | watching this interesting family group with his 
if the next news is, that Savannah River is afire!” | greedy eyes, and before she could say ‘‘ Jack 
That was enough for our sensationist. Robinson” down he’d swoop and carry off a 
But all things have an end, so did Bushy’s | chick, leaving Miss Fanny and the hen both 
felicity in going to town after supplies ‘‘ a hoss-|in a state of great indignation. Something 
back.” The boys always found him out, and | (thought the former) must be done to put a 
gathered around him in the most annoying man- | stop to these depredations, so Bushy was called 
ner. At the very outskirts of the city the re-! in to a consultation. 
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He immediately suggested a chicken-coop, | 
to serve as a jail for the old rover, and prevent | 


her from endangering the lives of her offspring. 
Bushy assumed the responsibility either to buy 
or build one “in no time!” Preferring ne- 
gotiation to hammering, he first scoured the 
neighborhood to see if any body had ‘‘ ary hen- 
coop to spare.” Succeeding to the best of his 
wishes, he was soon on the road with Jack and 
his cart to bring it home. 

Miss Fanny laughed as she had not laughed 
in many a day to see the way the lazy boy had 
contrived to avoid walking home. The size 
of the cart not admitting of any accommoda- | 
tion for him beside the coop, he had first mount- 
ed the platform, then caused the thing to be 
placed over him like an extinguisher. Not 
caring to be quite extinguished the brave lad 
had worked a passage for his head and shoul- | 
ders through a sort of window in the roof of the 
concern, and there he rode hanging by the arm- 
pits, as happy as a lord, and singing in his lust- 
So ridiculous was the sight that 
Miss Fanny was not at all surprised to hear | 
from his own lips that he and Jack had scared 
Miss Bessie Fay’s well-trained horse nearly out 
of his wits, as that young lady happened to be 
taking her afternoon ride upon him, and en- 
countered the nondescript affair in a short turn 
of the road. He thought it wonderful that Miss 
Bessie did not get ‘‘throwed,” for her horse 
reared straight up, and then started off like a| 
deer; but she laughed as she went, and shaking 
her whip at him called out, ‘ You little rascal, 


iest voice, 


you've frightened my horse almost to death!” 
It was a great luxury to this youth to “‘ spin 


yarns.” Nothing pleased him better than to 
get a party of little darkeys around him at night 
and tell such tales of hags, buck-eyes, Jack-o’- | 
lanterns, etc., as would have caused each par- | 
ticular hair to stand on end if it could have done 
so, and their eyebalis so to protrude that it was 
with great difficulty Morpheus could pull down 
the lids after they had gone to bed and tried | 
to go to sleep. 

Miss Fanny was sometimes alone in the even- | 
ings, or would have beer alone but for the ever | 
handy factotum, On such occasions she would | 
willingly let him talk to make sure of his keep- 
ing awake. One winter night, when he had | 
taken his seat in the most convenient place to | 
replenish the fire and keep the lightwood blaz- | 
ing (tallow-candles being reserved for rare oc- | 
casions), he waited patiently for a chance to be- | 
gin. Silently he observed the effect of the lull- | 
aby on the restless baby, for he knew when its 
tender form had been yielded up to the soft 
embraces of the cradle, Miss Fanny would in- 
dulge in the Inxury of a cup of tea (a luxury 
she would not have thought she could afford, 
but for the sake of that blessed baby), and that 
under the soothing influence of that precious 
beverage she would patiently listen to any of 
his wonderful stories. Like a skillful General 


he watched his opportunity, and then struck out | 


in his own peculiar dialect. 


| Yaw! yaw !” 


| tek he hatchet, gon’ der wood for cut switch. 


| Rabbit yerry um. 


| but B’r Rabbit ain't bin dey dat time! 


‘** Miss Fanny, did you eber hear der story ob 
der Tar Baby; B’r Rabbit an’ B’r Wolf?” 

‘¢ No?” 

** Well, I can tell it ter yer, jest like Uncle 
Pomp did tell it to we childurns in de big kitch- 
en chimbly-corner. He say all der wild critters 
in der woods is ‘lation to we niggers, an’ so we 
calls um brudder. Dis am de way he tell de 
story : 


Wunce dare wuz a ole man, en he hab wun pease- 
patch, an’ eb'ry mornin’, wen’e go for look at he pease- 
patch he see B’r Rabbit bin dare. No trap good ‘nuff 
for ketch B'r Rabbit, *tel wun day de ole man he mek 
wun leetle house; den he say, ‘‘Now I got um! he 
sure for go in dey, tink him gwine lib like buckra! 
} So de ole man set down he house way’e 
ken ketch B'r Rabbit eye; an’ wen B’r Rabbit cum’d 
svon een de mornin’ he seed dis leetle house, an’ he 
taut he would tek a look eenside; but quick as he get 
een, de do’ slam! bam! fassen B’r Rabbit up. Den 
de ole man cum fine um dare; so he say, “ Berry well, 
Mister Rabbit! I’se got you at lass, is I? Nebber 
mind! I soon gie you sumting, an’ put you way you 


| teef no mo’ my pease ! jess wait wun leetle bit.” 


De ole man tell he son fur mek up big fire, an’ him 
3um- 
bye, B’r Wolf he cum ‘long a wisslin to heself, en B’r 
So he holler out, berry sweet mout, 
“B'r Wolf! B’r Wolf! good-mornin ; jest step dis way, 
my fren’, an’ look at my new house w’at’s jess done 
build. It am rudder small for two eenside yer, but ef 
you'll open dat do’, I'll cum out an’ let you een!" So 
B'r Wolf (he fool to dat, for ebber lettin’ Rabbit stick 
him finger in he yeye), he open de do’ fur let B’'r Rab- 
bit out, en him gon’ een for look at de house. Soon 
es him get een B’r Rabbit slam de do’ on um, fassen 
B’r Wolf up. Den he say, ‘‘Good-by, me brudder, I 
gie you me new house, an’ you ken tek my lickin’, ole 
fellar! an’ tanky, too!” So B’r Rabbit him clean out. 

Bumbye, de ole man cum. He trow down he bundle 
ub switch off he shoulder an’ gon' for git B’r Rabbit; 
B’r Wolf bin 
dare doe, a meckin heself small as he ken an’ a look- 
in out de corner ub wun eye. Wen de ole man see um 
dey, ’stid ub B’r Rabbit, him bex for sowl; him say, 
“ Huc cum you yer, Sur? an’ wat’s yer bizness? an’ 
way’s dat Rabbit?” B’r Wolf, him scare, so he say, 
berry easy like, ‘‘Oh, beg yer pardin, massa; but B'r 
Rabbit him call me, say, ‘Cum see me new house ;’ 


| den wen I git een, him shet me up, say me muss tek 


™ 


him lickin!” “Oh, berry well den, Mister Wolf! so 
you am de gemman wot let dat teef git "way frum me! 
You see ef I no gie you B’r Rabbit |!" 

Den de ole man he meck reddy for tekin’ holt ob 
B’r Wolf; but der ole feller him beg so pittyful de ole 
man hab for lissen. Denhe say: “Tell yer wot, Wolf, 
I’se like you berry well, an’ ain’t got no grudge gin 
you no how;; so ef you kin tell me how fur ketch dat 
Rabbit, I’se let you off dis time.” B’r Wolfsay: ‘‘Oh 
yis, massa; I kin tell yer! You jess git wan Tur 
Baby, en’ stan’ um up by de cow-track, way B’r Rab- 
bit b’long; stop fur drink water een de mornin wen 
ee dun eat you peas, an you see eff you no ketch um |" 

Well, de ole man he do so; an’ show ‘nuff wen B'r 
Rabbit cum for drink out de cow-track him seed der 
Tar Baby, a standin’ up, so impident like—so him say, 
berry perlite, ‘‘Good-mornin’ ter yer, ma’am!" De 
Baby no anser. B’r Rabbit say—‘ Eh! eh!” ter he- 
self; he look um straight een e yeye an ax um a'gin, 
“ Good-mornin ter yer,ma’am!" De Baby no anser. 


| B’r Rabbit him bex f him say, ‘‘ Who’se yer pappy an’ 


yer mammy dat larnt you, yer no-manners, Miss?" 
De Baby no anser. B’r Rabbitsay, ‘‘ Look e’ yer gal! 
you dunno me! You no talk ter me, me larn you wat 
manners is!" De Baby no anser! B’r Rabbit him 
draw off en hit um aslap. He han fassen ter der Tar 
Baby face! ‘ Nebber mine, yer imp!" ee say, “I got 
nudder han’, eff I hit yer wid dat I mevk you laff t'ud- 
der side yer mont!" He hit um wid de odder han; 
de odder han’ fassen. He hit um wid de right foot; 
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de 


He hit um wid de leff foot; 


de right foc ‘assen. 
leff foot fassea ! 

B’r Rabbit him dunno wuffer do, but ee tought ee 
would do dee bess ee could ; so he say, “‘ Look yer gal 
at dis yer head ob mine, wot you tink would cum ub 
you eff I was ter butt yer wid it? 
wunce, now, yer better lem’me go! 
He butt um wid he head, an’ he head fassen! 
“Dis B’r 


ser. 
Wen B'r Rabbit tink "pon de ting, him say, 
Wolf doings !” 

So B’r Rabbit him hang dey ‘tell de ole man cum. 
'r Wolf cum too, an’ he say, ‘‘ Der goot! der goot! 
Yer goot-for-nutting! now you gwine ketch it, en’t 
yer?” De ole man say nuiting, him jess meck de fire 
bun good, an’ git he switch reddy ter wip B’r Rabbit. 
Wen ee ware out all him switch, den him say, “* Now, 
teef! how yer like dat?” B'r Rabbit say, ‘“‘ Don’t like 
um “tall, ole massa.” 
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I tell yer dis fur | 
De Baby no an- | 


} 
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ee say, “‘ Now witch you rudder me trow you een der 
fire, or trow yer een der briar-patch?" B'r Rabbit 
say, “ Do, ole massa, trow me een de fire, lem'me bun 
up wun time! Yer trow me een der briar-patch, briar 
scratch out all me yeye, den how I kin see fur git 
me bittle fureat?” De ole man say, ‘‘Sarve yer right, 
yer teef! I trow yer een der briar for true—eff yer 
eye scratch out yer see no mo’e for cum eat my 
peas |” 

So he teck B'r Rabbit, an’ heab ‘um right een de 
middle ob der briar-patch. Quick as B’r Rabbit ketch 
on he foot, him peep at de ole man wid he two eye, en’ 
say, “See me yeye yer! dis war all my fambly lib! 
tankey, ole massa! and good-by, B'r Wolf!” 

Sence dat time B’r Rabbit an’ B'r Wolf nebber keeps 
no kumpny togedder—nuntall, nuntall; an’ de 
man nebber ketch dat chile, no mo’! but ebry mornin’ 
wen he go for look at he pease-patch, he see B’r Rab- 


ole 


Ole man den onfassen um frum der Tar Baby, an’ | bit bin dar. 





Chita’ s 


tered by the truth. Niebuhr, and Arnold 
following him, blew away a score of the pleasant 
fables of early Roman tradition. Mr. Gould, an 
English antiquarian scholar, performs what he 
calls ‘‘the painful duty” of relieving history of 
the figure of William ‘Tell, by telling us that the 
story is a universal tradition in many countries, 
and dates from a Norse hero of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Arnold Von Winkelried will probably fol- 
low; and what is to become of Leonidas? Ho- 
mer is already a very ghostly and evanescent 
personage; and Shakspeare is fighting for his 
life. Does any body feel very sure that the young 
George Washington told his father that he did 
not dare to tell a lie? 

Bancroft lays an unsparing hand, in his last vol- 
ume, upon many of our own Revolutionary lau- 
rels ; and now an accomplished historical scholar, 
Mr. Charles Deane, of Massachusetts, has relent- 
lessly plucked the delicate story of Pocahontas 
and Captain Smith from our annals, and cast 
it away as a sheer fabrication. Yet, as Mr. 
Adams remarks in his admirable summary of 
Mr. Deane’s labors, in the North American Review 
for January of this year, ‘* No American needs 
to be told that this tale of Pocahontas is probably 
the most romantic episode in the whole history 
of his country.” 

“*Is it not enough,” asks some Virginian jour- 
nal, ‘‘ that the ruthless Yankee has devastated our 
fields and ruined our homes and slain our chil- 
dren? Must he also despoil the tomb? Will he 
not rest until he has rifled our very history of its 
choicest traditions, and stolen the’ brightest jew- 
els of our romance?” What Vandal is this, who 
will not spare even the monuments of a sylvan 
and shadowy realm? What fierce iconoclast, 
who gleefully shatters the statues of a poetic hu- 
manity ? 

It does seem hard that so many pretty stories 
are trampled out of existence by trath. Is there 
any harm in believing that the wolf suckled Rom- 
ulus ? Why shonidn’t W ellington have cried: 

*Up guards, and at them?” Alas! there is no 
conceivable reason—but he did not. If in ex- 


traordinary circumstances people would only say | 


extraordinary things, it would wonderfully illu- 
minate history. But whoever has been one of 
the victims who are offered “‘after the removal 
of the cloth” at public dinners to the unappeasa- 





Cusy Chair. 


HE romance of history is getting terribly bat- | 


ble desire of hearing speeches will remember how 
sadly he reflected afterward, in the contemplative 
seclusion of bed, what he might have said, but 
what did not occur to him, All the happy hits 
—the touches of wit, of pathos, of poetry, every 
thing appropriate and striking that should have 
been said and was not—these marshal them- 
selves in charming order and torture the orator, 
who derides himself to sleep. If we could only 
have a volume of the occasional speeches that 
were never made! It would match that of the 
memorable sayings that were never uttered. 

But what the individual orator can not do 
upon small occasions the public does upon great. 
Feeling that at certain moments certain epigrams 
should have been uttered or heroic acts per- 
formed, it quietly assumes that they were, and 
the general instinct is so fully satisfied that it ac- 
cepts the report without investigation, and from 
a mere sense of propriety. And these are the 
very parts of history which appeal most to the 
imagination. ‘They are culled for the books of 
children. They inspire the painters. The poets 
singthem. The philosophers reason upon them. 
Noble theories start from them, and are support 
ed by them—like palaces built upon sunset clouds, 
and buttressed by moonshine. Sometimes the 
traditions are pure invention; sometimes they 
are simply mythical; sometimes they are the re- 
sult of what may be called an extreme possibili 
ty, as in the case of the alleged phrase of Welling- 
ton’s. It seems to have been easier to say it than 
not. His action, his feeling, the whole spirit of 
the act said it, and impress it as actually said 
upon the imagination, although it failed to get 
into words at the time. It is in this way that 
some of the speeches in Thucydides are real, al 
though they were never spoken. 

But unluckily in no such way, nor in any oth- 
er, is the legend of Pocahontas real. It turns 
out to be as wholly untrue as Cooper’s Indians 
are unlike, A priori it is improbable because in- 
consistent with universal experience of the In- 
dian character. Magnanimity, tenderness, hu- 
manity, are not characteristic of the red man or 
woman. Indeed, the only intrinsic argument of 
the truth of the story of Pocahontas is that 
which makes her exceptional, and is found in the 
fact that her conversion to Christianity and mar- 
riage with Rolfe show a peculiar sensitiveness to 
the influence of the white race and of civilization, 
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which might have manifested itself instinctively 
upon first seeing a white man in peculiar peril. 
But the actual evidence destroys the possible in- 
ference. The ruthless Yankee has neatly scalped 
error with the tomahawk of truth, by which ap- 
propriate metaphor we arrive at the facts which 
Mr. Deane relates. 

On the 14th of May, 1607, Captain John Smith 
and his companions founded Jamestown in Vir- 
ginia. On the 10th of December he temporarily 
left the settlement to explore the Chickahominy, 
with two Englishmen and two Indians, and at a 
certain point leaving the Englishmen and one 
Indian to guard the canoe, Smith, with the oth- 
er Indian, pushed on alone. The Indians at- 
tacked the whole party, and killing the other 
Englishmen, took Smith prisoner. He was taken 
to Powhatan, by whom he was kindly treated, 
and in a few days was restored to his friends. 

Captain Smith immediately wrote ‘‘a true Re- 
lation of Virginia,” which was published in Lon- 
don during the next year—1608. He describes 
in detail all the circumstances of his voyage and 
capture, but says not a word of the episode of 
Pocahontas. He mentions her merely as a pret- 
ty and clever child of ten years old, who once 
came to the colony with a messenger from Pow- 
hatan. 

There is but one other contemporary authori- 
ty, Edward Maria Wingfield, the first President 
of the colony, who went out to Virginia with 
Smith, and was in Jamestown when Smith went 
to the Chickahominy, was taken prisoner, and 
returned. Wingfield, of course, learned all the 


details of the event from Smith himself, and im- | 


mediately after Smith’s release returned to En- 
gland and wrote an account of his administra- 
tion. 
don during the summer of 1608, and is the ear- 
liest known work upon the colony. It was ready 
in May or June, while Smith’s manuscript of the 
‘*True Relation” did not reach England until 
July. But Wingfield, like Smith himself, is si- 
lent upon the beautiful story of Pocahontas, as 
Mr. Deane ascertained upon finding a copy of 
the manuscript in the Lambeth Library. 
Captain Smith returned to England in the au- 
tumn of 1609, and never went back to Virginia. 


In the year 1612 he published at Oxford a map | 


of Virginia with a description. In this he speaks 
of the Indian method of execution by dashing 
out the brains with a club—the fate from which 
Pocahontas is supposed to have rescued him— 
but still nothing is said of that event. Indeed 
the account of his captivity among the Indians 
asserts that he obtained his own liberty. Mean- 
while, in 1610, William Strachey went to V ir- 
ginia, and upon his return to England published 
in 1615 a history of travel in Virginia, freely 
using Smith’s previous works. Strachey’s book 
thus speaks of the Indian maid: ‘* Pocahuntas, 
a well featured but wanton yong girle, Powha- 
tan’s daughter, sometymes resorting to our fort, 
of the age then of eleven or twelve yeares, would 
get the boyes forth with her into the markett 
place, and make them wheele, falling on their 
hands, turning up their heels upwards, whome 
she would followe and wheele so her self, naked 
as she was, all the fort over.” But utterly mind- 
less of the F. F. V.’s, the cruel Strachey who de- 
scribes her as a gay athlete, says not a word of 
her saving Smith’s life. 


This was circulated in manuscript in Lon- | 


| Next, in 1615, came Raphe Hamor’'s ‘‘'I'rue 
Discourse of the Present State of Virginia,” with 
| ** The Christening of Powhatan’s Daughter and 
her Marriage with an Englishman.” ‘This work 
| gives a full account of Pocahontas, who had be- 
come of political importance as a hostage in the 
hands of the English, and as a convert to the En- 
| glish Church, through whom a great religious 
| work might he done among the Indians. So 
when in June, 1616, Pocahontas, then Mrs. Re- 
| becca Rolfe, arrived in England, she excited ex- 
| traordinary interest and attention, and was the 
| most conspicuous personage in society. King 
James, indeed, was disposed to be angry with 
| Rolfe for daring to marry an imperial Princess. 
At the height of her renown Purchas published 
| the third edition of his ‘*‘ Pilgrimage” in 1617. 
| He knew Rolfe well, who lent him his Discourse 
upon Virginia, and Smith also had ** gently com- 
| municated” his notes; but Purchas does not al- 
|lude to the romantic deliverance of Smith by 
| Pocahontas. In the same year, 1617, the In- 
dian heroine died. 
Up to this time all the authorities that are 
|} known to exist, Smith himself, Simons, who 
| wrote a supplement to Smith’s Description in 


| 1612, Wingtield, Strachey, Hamor, Purchas, 


| and Rolfe, her husband, do not allude to the 


story of Pocahontas, which, if true, was the 
most romantic and interesting in her life. It 
first appears in 1622, five years after her death, 
in a second and enlarged edition of a pamphlet, 
published by Captain Smith, called ‘* New En- 
gland’s Trials,” and intended to awaken interest 
in the New England fisheries. ‘This was the 
third account he had given of his American ad- 
ventures ; and it is not improbable that the ro- 
mantic celebrity of Pocahontas, and the fact that 
he was the first Englishman who had ever seen 
her, led him to draw attention to the cause he 
was advocating either by adopting or inventing 
the pretty story. We say adopting, because there 
may have been a score of tales current in the popu- 
lar imagination of so unique a heroine. 

At last, in 1624, sixteen years after the events 
of which he had at the time written a description, 
| Captain Smith published his ‘* Generall Historie,” 
in which the familiar story of Pocahontas is fully 
told. It was issued after the Jamestown mas- 
sacre of 1622 as an earnest appeal to turn the 
public attention to the colony, and to secure for 
himself a position under the Virginia Company. 
From that time until now the incident has re- 
| mained unquestioned. ‘The historians have re- 
peated it with admiration and eloquence. It has 
been the shining Koh-i-noor in the very front of 
our annals; and now comes the expert, and after 
steadily gazing and carefully testing, he says to 
us quietly, your diamond is mere paste. But 
why should Virginia be disconsolate? If Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, who may have been proud of 
his descent from Pocahontas, had been severely 
questioned and had truthfully answered, would 
he have insisted that his pride in his ancestress 
was founded in the fact that she was humane, or 
that she was a king’s daughter? Gentle and 
lovely all report makes her. It is easy to believe 
| —it is impossible not to believe—that Rolfe’s wife 
would readily do what Powhatan’s daughter was 
said to have done. We lose a story only, not a 
| woman ; for it'can not be denied that, according 
| to all fair rules of historical evidence, it is now 
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quite clear that the pretty romance of Pocahon- 
tas and the captive Englishman must be dis- 
missed as pure invention. 


Tue gay, young European diplomatist accus- 
tomed to the charms of the great foreign capi- 
tals — London, Paris, Vienna, Rome, and the 
scores of smaller but delightful cities—probably 
regards an attachment to the embassy of his 
country in the United States as a Beotian exile. 
But when, eagerly curious to see the capital of 
this remote region, he is dumped in the railroad 
shed at Washington, and emerges upon the depth- 
less mud or blinding dust of the city, upon its 
hackmen and porters, greedy of his last penny, 
and upon its general hopelessness of aspect, it is 
not difficult to imagine how his heart sinks, and 
how bitter the exile seems. 

To the independent native of the country, how- 
ever, Washington, as a city, is simply exasper- 
ating and ridiculous. Its one truly magnificent 
building, the Capitol, seems to have absorbed 
every thing else. Like a huge wen it has ap- 
parently sucked up all the life of the other build- 
ings. Feeble, shapeless, ineffective, they hud- 
dle along the sides of the vast avenues, and, how- 
ever closely they stand, give nothing but the im- 
pression of astraggling and clumsy village. Then 
there is the eternal absurdity of the plan. It is 
not only a straggling and clumsy village, but it 
is utterly dislocated. Washington is laid out 
upon the plan of cart-wheels within cart-wheels. 
The stranger is always going wrong. You meet 
him, say, near the junction of some avenue with 
some Fourth and a half street north. He has 
the expression of a long-confirmed but mild luna- 
tic; and after gazing at you blandly and inquir- 
ingly for a moment, he says: ‘I am trying to 
find the corner of 9th and 15th streets.” Of 
course he is. We all are in Washington. The 
folly would be evident elsewhere, but in Wash- 
ington it is the most natural effort possible. 
There is but one reply to the candid and inquir- 
ing fellow-maniac: ‘‘My dear Sir, I have not 
the remotest conception where I am, or where 
any thing is.” ‘There is a fond delusion that the 
city radiates from the Capitol. Nothing is more 
fallacious. Washington is a system of hubs, 
and a consequent combination of radiations. 

The depression arising from arrival, and the 
problem of the streets, is hardly relieved by 
alighting at Willard’s. The entrance to that 
hotel is a cigar shop, a newspaper stand, and a 
loafing room. You press through to the office; 
but what is man that an American landlord 
should regard him? ‘The house is full, has been 
full, and will be full. A few crisp words inform 
you that by-and-by, sometime, perhaps, possi- 
bly, you may be stowed away in the seventh 
story, and allowed to pay four or five dollars a 
day. The moderation of the landlords is al- 
ways a subject of wonder and gratitude. It 
seems a matter of mere grace and sovereign 
good-will that they do not charge twenty dol- 
lars a night, with the privilege of making your 
own bed. 

; “* Whew !” cried Don Giovanni, when, arriving 
in the capital of his country, he was made to un- 
dergo these initiatory steps, ‘‘ will you please to 
tell me one single particular in which travel in 
Europe is not incomparably more agreeable and 
comfortable than in this country?” And he went 
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on to compare the universal comfort and court- 
esy of foreign travel sadly to the disadvantage of 
|the home of the brave. ‘* Certainly there is no 
country in which the guest upon reaching his 
| hotel is treated with such laughable condescen- 
|sion as in this. A wretched hole of a room, 
shabbily furnished—with dirty walls and a sus- 
picious bed—with a quart of water and a pock- 
et-handkerchief of a towel, for which he is to pay 
four or five dollars or more daily, is awarded to 
the humbly expectant visitor as a high favor. 
A great American hotel is a penitentiary for 
travelers, and the gentlemen in the office are the 
lofty turnkeys and lord high constables. A self- 
respecting man will travel here as little as he 
can.” 

There is no doubt that much travel at home 
| is a discipline, replied the Easy Chair. 
**Yes,” continued the indignant Den. ‘‘If 
you are known personally to the gentlemanly 
gentleman who dispenses chambers you may be 
| tolerably quartered. But if you are merely one 
| of the herd who have the temerity to arrive by 
| Steamer or car, you may thank your stars if you 
are graciously permitted to leave your luggage 
in the hall and to have a room ‘ by-and-by.’” 

Now the Easy Chair humbly hopes that all 
gentlemanly gentlemen concerned will not un- 
derstand hun as making these remarks. They 
all proceeded from the person who has been 
named, and who is alone responsible. The Easy 
| Chair has not quite come to an end of his travy- 
|els; and would he malign the gentlemanly and 
accommodating? He desires to state distinctly 
that if he could not open the window of his room, 
it was merely because he had a foolish wish for 


| fresh air; and if he could not turn round, it was 


because of the inordinate size of his trunk ; and 
if his fingers went through the towel, it was be- 
cause his manner was rude toward a chamber or- 
nament so delicate and small; and if the sheets 
of the bed were not wholly fresh, it was because 
the gentlemanly and accomplished chamber-maid- 
en lady was of a nobly economical turn of mind ; 
and if the bell would not ring, it was because 
some former guest had been so little able to re- 
strain himself as to pull it down. Indeed there 
| was nothing which did not admit of the fullest 
|explanation. It is only the unreasonable who 
| would complain of paying five dollars a day for 
such accommodations. ‘‘ Let me tell you, Sir,” 
whispered the gentlemanly gentleman at a cer- 
tain office to a bewildered person who had been 
ordered up to a burrow in the seventh story, 
| ** you are very lucky to get in at all.” But the 
| bewildered traveler's face, it is asserted, was not 
| so humbly grateful as the circumstances demand- 
Washington itself merely multiplies the im- 
pression of Willard’s. Every thing is feverish 
|and transitory. ‘The fine houses are rented by 
| Senators, by Representatives, by foreign Minis- 
ters, by army and navy officers, by families 
from other cities. They are taken for a season. 
Those who occupy them have no permanent in- 
terest in the city. The rule is almost universal. 
The Capitol, the White House, the Departments, 
the public buildings, are all full of men who 
| came yesterday and are going to-morrow. Wash- 
ington is a huge perch. All this tumult of twit- 

| tering is from birds upon the wing who have 
‘lighted for a moment only. Even the noisiest 
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crows, the most solemn owls, are but for a day, | or words to that effect. 


or for two years, or for four years, or for six 
years. 

There is a certain permanent population of the | 
military and naval bureaus, over whose heads 
the storms of fashion and politics roar and break 
like tempests that toss the surface of the sea far 
above the placid monsters and coral insects of | 
the deep. And there are a few immemorial of- | 
fice-holders, quiet men, who have grown old in 
certain ruts in which they can run with a facili- 
ty that is absolutely essential. They feel that | 
they have become part of the Government. ‘The | 
very oldest Senators and Representatives excite 
in their breasts a kind of compassionate sympa- 
thy as mere boys and tyros. And like heirs of 
old royal lines long since superseded, who cher- 
ish a secret conviction that modern times are a 
mere delusion and progress an absurd infatua- 
tion, and who are sure that some day the world 
will suddenly discover what a huge mistake it 
made in not continuing to be governed by the 
extinct line, and so return to its allegiance, the 
faithful plodders in the official ruts do still be- 
lieve that the party—whatever it was—which ap- 
pointed them is the Heaven-appointed ruler of 
the country, and that when the froth of the pres- 
ent moment is blown away the clear, deep, sound, 
good old times will be again discerned. The 
droll old Jacobites! They drink to the king 
over the water. They might as well drink to 
the king with his head cut off. 


Tue exterior of the Capitol at Washington is 
most imposing and even magnificent. But that 


the usual absurdity of things in that extraordi- 
nary place may not fail, the huge pile turns its 


back upon the city and fronts an inconceivable 
metropolis which will never be built. But when 
you enter this vast building, either by going 
around it so as to see the front, or by ascending 
directly from the city, then amazement and in- 
dignation begin. ‘The old Capitol is absorbed in 
the new. ‘The Rotunda is a museum of rubbish. 
Pictures good and bad, without the slightest re- 
lation to each other or to the building, without 
the least symmetry of form or arrangement are 
hung around the walls, and the apartment which 
should be impressive and beautiful affects the 
spectator like a poorly furnished old curiosity 
shop garnished with queer trumpery. Of the in- 
trinsic excellence of the pictures we say nothing. 
But every principle upon which painting should 
be combined with architecture and sculpture is 
violated in the Rotunda. 

If from the centre you turn in one direction 
you pass through a dark, unmeaning way into the 
old House of Representatives. It is a miracle 
of architectural abomination. And instead of 
being annihilated, it is left bare and dismal. A 
few years since it was sacred to apple-women and 
old men selling cookeys. But the outraged sense 
of the nation has intervened to banish the un- 
worthy intruders and has also fenced a path across 
it from one door to the other, and behind the 
fence has collected a few hideous casts and plas- 
ter statues, both from Brobdignag and Lilliput. 
Following the path and pushing on, the astonish- 
ed visitor passes through the massive bronze 
doors of Mr. Rogers into an entirely new struc- 
ture of the costliest marble and bronze. His first 





emotion is that Congress has darned the expense, 


The most superb stair- 
cases invite him to ascend. Upon the landing 


| of one hangs a portrait of General Scott, as lu- 


dicrously out of place as Michael Angelo’s Last 
Judgment in a parlor. This is a canvass; but 
upon another staircase is the fresco of the West- 
ern emigrants, which time, or the plaster, or some 
malign influence, has so abused that it resembles 
a piece of worsted-work—a result of which we 
wholly acquit the painter. 

In the corridors, as this astonished citizen pro- 
ceeds, he sees a few busts of life-size in marble, 
and then a colossal statue. He perceives that 
there is no order, no meaning, no satisfaction. 
It is plain that from time to time Congress has 
been cajoled into buying a statue, or a bust, or a 
picture, and however good in themselves they 
are utterly ruined by the stupid fragmentary way 
in which they are scattered about. If they were 
evidently parts of a general method, however 
atrocious in itself, there would be less of the feel- 
ing of horrible waste which pursues the spectator 
wherever he turns. Descending, he finds upon 
the floor below elaborately frescoed corridors—a 
reminiscence in intention of the Golden House 
of Nero. But even if Raphael had painted them 
they are invisible, for the corridors are dark. 
Doors open into spacious and sumptuous com- 
mittee-rooms, and the confounded citizen sees 
that they combine all the splendor of a steamboat 
cabin with the gorgeousness of a superior oyster 
saloon. ‘The door closes, the glory is gone, and 
he dimly discerns a bronze railing upon a marble 
staircase, which is most elaborate and most costly, 
and almost hidden in this extraordinary cellar. 
He ascends again into the main corridor, and it 
is no consolation to him for the time and labor 
and enormous expense of the work below that it 
is generally invisible. 

If he peers into the Representatives’ Chamber, 
he finds a handsome hall dimly lighted from 
above, and on cloudy days obscure and mourn- 
ful. The galleries are dark; but there are no 
columns, and the general design is agreeable. 
Passing, then, once more through the bronze 
gates, the astounded citizen walks the whole 
length of the old Capitol from end to end before 
he reaches the Senate Chamber. As he goes out 
of the Rotunda upon his way across the Capitol 
he enters a mysterious and obscure region with 
a circular row of columns—a dark and dismal 
well for no conceivable purpose, for it gives dark- 
ness, not light—and beyond this he reaches the 
door of the Supreme Court Room, the old Senate 
Chamber. It is a very small, plain, dim, semi- 
circular apartment, which seems hardly large 
enough even for the smaller Senate of the days 
of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. After more 
marble corridors and splendid staircases the trav- 
eler reaches the Senate Chamber, which is of the 
same general character with that of the House. 

The impression of the whole structure is that 
of enormous and frightfully foolish waste of space 
and money. Neither patriotism nor good sense 
nor good taste directed or controlled this vast 
expense. Of course we do not complain as see- 
ing any remedy. It is unavoidable. The mon- 
ey for our great public buildings is spent by 
order of Congress, and while we might hope 
for economy we have no right to expect taste. 
There is, however, a false feeling which repre- 
sents economy in such public works as meanness ; 





— 


while the truth is that lavish expense for such | 


objects is justified only by the erection of truly 
noble monuments. ‘The Capitol gives us an im- 


pressive dome, and a magnificent front, in the 
rear; but when we think of the interior, what an 


imposition, what a whited sepulchre it is! 


Tue latest and one of the most striking and 
effective pleas in the great pending cause of the 
living arts against the dead languages has just 
been made by Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, 
late President of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. The age and the fame of the advo- 
cate command the most attentive and respectful 
hearing: for Dr. Bigelow is almost if not quite 
an octogenarian, yet, as this address shows, with 


all his intellectual freshness and vigor unim- | 
while, as a friend writes, he is the orig- 
inator of rural cemeteries in this country, the en- | 


paired ; 


lightened medical reformer, the pioneer botanist 
of his part of the country, the author of the first | 
English work on Technology, and one of the 
shrewdest and most sensible of men. 

But his plea amply justifies itself. A lover of 
the classics, and a variously accomplished schol- 
ar, Dr. Bigelow boldly assaults the majestic tradi- 
tions which tyrannize in our colleges and schools 
and general opinion, and with strong and skillful | 
blows reveals their points of weakness. The 
bodily and mental vigor of the Caucasian race, 
he declares, is not different now from what it was | 
two thousand years ago; and whether we shall 
prefer ancient or modern studies, as they are 
called, must depend upon the relative power of 
intellectual works before or since the Middle Ages | 
to contribute to our present pleasure or advant- | 
age. Comparing them as to the truth of the 
things taught, and the value of those things as 


means of happiness and progress, Dr. Bigelow | 
forcibly and strikingly asserts, and amplifies il- | 


lustration, that the powers of the ancient mind 
were misdirected, and during five thousand years 
had done very little indeed for the advancement 
of human welfare; while the last five centuries 
have been prolific of actual discoveries which have 
infinitely benefited mankind. Meanwhile the 
study of classical literature, which has been the 
especial business of what was called scholarship, 
has been really of small advantage. 
three centuries ‘of the Christian era walked in 
the light of the wisdom of the ancients, and went 
from bad to worse, says the Doctor; the last 
three, with modern literature and the useful sci- 


ences and arts, have gone steadily from better to | 


better. 
That classical studies ‘‘train the mind” Dr. 
Bigelow does not deny; but as education means 


not only development of the mind but the ac- | 


quirement of useful knowledge, it is not enough 
that the prime of youth should be given to learn- 
ing how to learn. ‘The very elaboration of struc- 
ture, even of the Greek language, is an impedi- 
ment rather than an advantage. It is a useless 
not a useful difficulty. But it is not against any 
knowledge of the dead languages that he pleads, 
so much as against their traditional and over- 
shadowing supremacy. And this supremacy is 
due to many other causes than their especial 
aptitude for strengthening the mind. Some of 
these causes the Doctor acutely analyzes, and 
with pungent humor. 
exegesis which might make Lord Derby stare and 
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| knowledge. 


The first | 


He subjects Homer to an | 
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Mr. Gladstone shiver, and claims for modern 
genius not less scope and power than that of the 
Greek and Roman. ‘Then he proceeds to the 
bold and true assertion that the great triumph 
of modern civilization in making the world wiser 
and better and happier is due to men who broke 
away from the routine of scholarship, and who 
developed and utilized the illimitable forces of 
the material world. 

**Classical literature is the aid and ornament, 
and may well enter into the foundation of the 
most liberal form of education.” But its exclu- 
sive or superior value is an error which is rapidly 
disappearing. The report of the English Com- 
mission upon the great public schools confirms 
the amusing and appalling statement of Sydney 
Smith, speaking of the young Englishman, that 
“the great system of facts with which he is the 
most perfectly acquainted is the intrigues of the 
heathen gods.” ‘The admirable letters of Mr. 
Atkinson, and this racy and forcible address of 
Dr. Bigelow, strike in unison with Sydney Smith. 
They are the pleas of scholars for a truer scholar- 
ship: the protests of men for a more generous 
manhood. Nor need any honest devotee of the 
old system fear that these protests will merely 
confirm the perilous tendency of America toward 
superficial knowledge. If that be the bent of the 
American mind it will be as shallow in classics 
as in science. The change of direction will not 
remedy a fault of force. But the truth is, that a 
more strenuous study, a sterner discipline, are 
essential to master the modern than the ancient 
In every direction the exploring 
genius of man is heroically proving all things, 
and invites us to share in the delight of an ex- 
panding knowledge which lengthens life, miti- 
gates pain, extinguishes disease, annihilates space, 
subdues the elements, and tames the globe. 
These have been instincts, and longings, and 
hopes. And now, exclaims the venerable stu- 
dent, himself familiar with the revelations of sci- 
ence and the resources of classical study, ‘‘ the 
solution of all these problems is now achieved by 
the triumphs of utilitarian science. The nine- 
teenth century, one-third of which is yet to come, 
has already converted all these wants and won- 
ders into physical and historical facts. Would 
the recovery of the lost books of Livy, the ora- 
tions of Hortensius, or the poems of Sappho be 
any compensation for the loss of any one of these 
from among our own contemporaneous revela- 
tions ?” 


Ir has, perhaps, struck some reader of the 


| daily papers that Adah Isaacs Menken, a person 


at whose name he may have smiled as he casu- 
ally saw it placarded upon a play-bill in the Park 
or elsewhere, is mentioned in letters from Paris 
as being very successful, and exciting great pub- 
lic interest. When she plays in New York do 
the correspondents of the London and Paris pa- 
pers devote a paragraph to her? Certainly not, 
because her coming and playing and going here 
are unremarked, except by those whose business 
it is to follow the story of the stage from day to 
day, or by those who habitually resort to the 
theatres where she plays. Nor are the paragraphs 
in the foreign letters to be viewed as advertise- 
ments, any more than their notices of Patti. 
But who is Adah Isaacs Menken ? is the ques- 
tion which many a reader of these lines is asking. 
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She is an actress of the strictly physical school. | 
My form is my fortune, Sir, she said. Her great | 
triumph is in the part of Mazeppa, in which play | 
she appears as the hero bound upon a fiery steed. | 
Mazeppa, indeed, is a man, and Menken is a} 
woman. But flesh-colored tights drawn over | 
her luxuriant form, with a short-skirted tunic 

about her waist, enable her ‘‘ to disfigure or pre- 

sent” the noble figure of the victim. The criti- 

cisms of her acting, we have observed, are main- 

ly confined to discussions upon the length of her 

skirts. Indeed, the whole performance, which 

it has not been our fortune to witness, seems to 

consist of that kind of display for which concert 

saloons with female waiters are chiefly distin- | 
guished. It has, therefore, not hitherto made 

a sensation in the city of New York. La Menken 

has not yet played at the French theatre, and was 

unknown upon the boards of the late Academy. 

Ma, in Hispania! But in Paris it is another 

thing. 

There are many sharp things truly said of New 
York; and the ludicrous inanity and pointless 
extravagance of its fashionable society can not be 
too pungently satirized. It has, also, its sins as | 
well as its follies, but it has nothing so exquisite- | 
ly shameless as the fine society of Paris. While 
in New York la Menken rides half nude across 
the stage in a theatre unknown to fashion, in 
Paris la Thérése sings the loosest songs in the 
most gilded circles. But la Thérése has been a 
toy for three years, and is just falling from the 
hand of fashion. It is now written that the most 
select company of the imperial court flocks to see 
Cora Pearl. Who is Cora Pearl? She is what 
la Thérése was yesterday, what Laura Bell was 
the day before, what 4a dame aux Camélias was 
last year, what ‘‘a woman of quality” was last 
century in Smollett’s novels. She is one of the 
women who do not last like Ninon de I’Enclos: 
who have no Pericles like Aspasia, no Homer | 
like Helen, but who are notorious for a day and 
then utterly laughed at and forgotten. ‘Their 
fate is so swift and hideous that there is a cer- | 
tain moral advantage in their dazzling career. | 
Becky Sharpe, in Vanity Fair, disappears at last | 
from the reader’s sight at charity fairs for relig- | 
ious purposes. Laura Bell, who was the heroine | 
of the London letters four or five yeavs ago, who 
drove exquisite equipages and gave ravishing 
suppers, and fluttered for a tinsel hour, ‘* became 
converted,”’ as we read in a late London letter, 
‘‘and now in an exquisite dress, but with faded 
beauty and angular features, preaches to men | 
and women with eager concern.........she gets | 
good society to her dinner parties, and talks over 
human depravity with earls and marquises, and | 
kisses pious countesses upon the cheek.” 

And while this takes place in London the | 
Laura Bell of the moment in Paris, Cora Pearl, | 
with ‘‘a good deal of wit” and a superb figure, | 
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who is twenty-six years old and a fearless rider, 
who lives in apartments hung with rich crimson 
velvet and furnished with a dozen servants, in- 
tensely interests Parisian society, superseding 
the gossip of the Legislature and the Court and 
the sadon, by the announcement that she will play 
Cupidon in Orphée aux Enfers. This announce- 
ment, we learn from the faithful correspondent 
of the Boston Advertiser, stirred the finest society 
to its very centre. ‘‘For fifteen days, then, 
Paris waited in breathless excitement to see this 
celebrated character of the demi-monde appear 
in a thin, transparent, flesh-colored stuff with a 
pretty blue velvet mantle, ornamented with flow- 
ers and a gold fringe draping her shoulders, 
sporting blue wings with white and gold feathers, 
and sandals that yellow straps attached to her 
ankles. Artificial hair in which curls were inter- 
spersed rested on the top of her head and around 
her neck, which was further adorned with twin- 
ing pearls. Her arms, her legs, her neck, her 
whole body was to stand confessed in the pleni- 
tude of its delicate contours. ‘Tickets rose to a 
fabulous price, and the theatre was crowded to 
its greatest capacity.” 

The correspondent cries aloud for the Social 
Science Association. But it is doubtful if even 
that virtnous body could medicine this disease. 
It is but a sign of the social condition of Paris—a 
condition which every great and highly-civilized 
capital has always revealed. Much of the re- 
sponsibility may fairly be attributed to the desire 
of the Government to amuse the public mind and 
divert it from serious thought; but there are 
other and more subtle causes. Bad as we are, it 
may console us to know that New York is still 
immeasurably behind Paris in this kind of career. 
Vain and vulgar persons abound who live with 
vain and vulgar profusion and ostentation. ‘The 
Black Crook is still fascinating. But the Black 
Crook is but a ballet, like hundreds with which 
the city has been long familiar; and he is not a 
shrewd moralist who thinks its popularity a sign 
of the same kind of significance as the adora- 
tion of Cora Pearl. Meanwhile there is a cer- 
tain visible tendency among us to an extrava- 
gance which ends in perilous luxury. But in 
the present situation of the country, with an 
enormous debt to pay, such extravagance is 
more than foolish, it is criminal. ‘The debt can 
be paid only by individual sacrifice. A modest 
private expenditure is as imperative a moral duty 
as a wise public economy. 

It is impossible to read of the wild dissipation 
of Paris without thinking of Couture’s picture of 
the Decadence of the Romans which hangs, ad- 
monishingly, in the Luxembourg. To turn to 
that picture from Cora Pearl playing Cupidon 
amidst the enthusiasm of the high society of 
Paris, is to turn from the original to the repre- 
sentation. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 28th of February, 
just four days before the present Congress 
comes to an end. So many important measures 


remain to be acted upon that we defer until the | 


next Number a resumé of the action of Congress 
in regard to the principal questions of general 
interest. 


Internal Revenue bill, or the Bankrupt bill will 


be finally acted upon by this Congress.——The | 


Judiciary Committee, to whom was referred the 
resolution referring to the impeachment of the 


President, have given no intimation of the action 


which they have taken or propose to take. 
The bill repealing the amnesty powers granted 


to the President, and that regulating the elective | 


franchise in the Territories, referred to in our 
last Record, have become laws in default of hav- 
ing been either approved by the President or re- 


turned, with his objections, within the time spec- | 


ified by the Constitution. The bill admitting 
(Mr. Stevens’s Bill.] 


A Bill to provide for the more eficient Government of 
the Insurrectionary States. 


Whereas the pretended State governments of the 
late so-called Confederate States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and Arkansas were 
set up without the authority of Congress and without 
the sanction of the people; and whereas the so-pre- 
tended governments afford no protection for life or 
property, and countenance and encourage lawlessness 
and crime ; and whereas it is necessary that peace and 
good order should be enforced in the so-called States 
until loyal and sia State governments can be 
legally established ; 

Therefore, be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, That the so-called States shall 
be divided into military districts and made subject to 
the military authority of the United States as herein- 
after prescribed ; and for that purpose Virginia shall 
constitute the First district ; North Carolina and South 

sarolina the Second district ; Georgia, Alabama, and 

Florida the Third district ; Mississippi and ArkanSas 
the Fourth district; and Louisiana and Texas the 
Fifth district. 

Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the General of the army to assign to the 
command of each of said districts an officer of the reg- 
ular army not below the rank of brigadier-general, and 
to detail a sufficient military force to enable such offi- 
cer to perform his duties and enforce his authority in 
the district to which he is assigned. 

Sxo. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of each officer assigned as aforesaid to pro- 
tect al! persons in their rights of person and property 
to suppress insurrection, disorder, and violence, anc 
to punish, or cause to be punished, all disturbers of 
the public peace and criminals; and to this end he 
may allow civil tribunals to take jurisdiction of and 
to try offenders ; or when in his judgment it may be 
necessary for the trial of offenders, he shall have pow- 
er to organize military commissions or tribunals for 
that purpose, any thing in the constitution and laws 
of the so- led States to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; and all legislative and | ge proceedings or 
processes to prevent or control the proceedings of said 
military tribunals, and all interference by said pre- 
tended State governments with the exercise of mili- 
“7 authority under this act shall be void and of no 
effect. 

Seo. 4. And be it farther enacted, That courts and 
judicial officers of the United States shall not issue 
writs of habeas corpus in behalf of persons in military 
custody unless some commissioner or officer on duty 
in the district wherein the person is detained shall in- 
dorse upon said petition a statement certifying, upon 
honor, that he has knowledge or information as to the 


There is, as we close, little probability | 
that the great financial subjects of the Tariff, the | 


| Nebraska as a State into the Union has been 
| passed over the President’s veto by more than the 
requisite majority of two-thirds (in the House, 
| finally, February 9, by 120 to 44), and thus be- 
comes a law. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT FOR THE SOUTH. 


The most important measure which received 
the final action of Congress during the month 
of February was the passage, by a decisive ma- 
jority in both Houses, of a bill establishing mil- 
itary government over the States lately in insur- 
rection. In the House, on the 6th, Mr. Ste- 
vens, from the Committee on Reconstruction, 
presented a bill ‘‘to provide for the more effi- 
cient government of the insurrectionary States.” 
On the 20th a bill to the same general purport 
was finally passed by Congress. We give the 


bill as it was originally introduced, and as it was 
finally passed, and note the prominent features 
action to which it was subjected in Con- 


of the 
gress : 
[Bill as passed.) 


An Act for the more eficient Government of the late 
Insurrectionary States. 


Whereas no legal State governments or adequate 
protection for life or property now exist in the rebel 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, and Arkansas; and whereas it is necessary 
that peace and good order should be enforced in said 
States until loyal and republican State governments 
can be legally established ; therefore, 


Be it enacted, etc., That said rebel States shall be 
divided into military districts and made subject to the 
military authority of the United States, as hereinafter 
mentioned ; and for that purpose Virginia shall con- 
stitute the First district; North Carolina and South 
Carolina the Second district; Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida, the Third district; Mississippi and Arkansas 
the Fourth district; and Louisiana and Texas the 
Fifth district. 


Sro. 2. That it shall be the duty of the President to 
assign to the command of each of said districts an of- 
ficer of the army not below the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral, and to detail a sufficient military force to enable 
such officer to perform his duties and enforce his au- 
thority within the district to which he is assigned. 


Seo. 3. That it shall be the duty of each officer as- 
signed as aforesaid to protect all persons in their 
rights of person and property, to suppress insurrec- 
tion, disorder, and vielonte, and to punish or cause to 
be punished all disturbers of the public peace and 
criminals; and to this end he may allow local civil 
tribunals to take jurisdiction of and try offenders; or 
when in his judgment it may be necessary for the trial 
of offenders, he shall have power to organize military 
committees or tribunals for that purpose ; and all in- 
terference under color of State authority with the ex- 
— = military authority under this act shall be null 
and void. 


Seo. 4. That all persons put under military arrest by 
virtue of this act shall be tried without unnecessary 
delay, and no cruel or unusual punishment shall be 
inflicted, and no sentence of any military commission 
or tribunal hereby authorized affecting the life or lib- 
erty of any person shall be execated until it is ap- 
proved by the officer in command of the district; and 
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cause and circumstances of the alleged detention, and 
that he believes the same to be wrongful, and further, 
that he believes that the indorsed petition is preferred 
in good faith and in furtherance of justice ; and not to 
hinder or delay the punishment of crime, all persons put under military arrest by virtue of this act 
shall be tried without unnecessary delay, and no cruel or unusual punishment shall be inflicted. 

Seo. 5. And be it further enacted, That no sentence of any military commission or tribunal hereby au- 
thorized affecting the life or liberty of any person shall be executed until it is approved by the superior 
officer in command of the district ; and the laws and regulations for the government of the army shall 
not be affected by this act, except in so far as they confliet with its provisions. 


the laws and regulations for the government of the 
army shall not be affected by this act, except in so far 
as they may conflict with its provisions. 


Seo. 5. That when the people of any one of said rebel States shall have formed a constitution and 
government in conformity with the constitution of the United States in all respects, framed by a conven- 
tion of delegates elected by the mule citizens of said State twenty-one years old and upward, of whatever 
race, color, or previous condition, who have been resident in said State for one year previous to the day 
of such eleetion, except such as may be disfranchised for participation in the rebellion or for felony at 
common law, and when such constitution shall provide that the elective franchise shall be enjoyed by 
all such persons as have the qualifications herein stated for electors of delegates, and when such consti- 
tution shall be ratified by a majority of the persons voting on the question of ratification who are quali- 
fied as electors for delegates, and when such constitution shall have been submitted to Congress for 
examination and approval, and Congress shall have approved the same, and when said State by a vote 
of its Legislature, elected under said constitution, shall have adopted the amendment to the constitution 
of the United States proposed by the Thirty-ninth Congress, and known as article 14, and when said 
articie shall have become part of the constitution of the United States, said State shall be declared 
entitled to representation in Congress, and Senators and Representatives shall be admitted therefrom 
on their taking the oath prescribed by law, and then and thereafter the Fania sections of this act 
shall be inoperative in said State. Provided that no person excluded from the privilege of holding 
office by said proposed amendment to the constitution of the United States shall be eligible to election 
as a member of a convention to frame a constitution for any of said rebel States; nor shall any such 
person vote for members of such convention. 

Sro. 6. That until the people of the said rebel States shall by law be admitted to representation to the 
Congress of the United States any civil governments that may exist therein shall be deemed provisional 
only, and shall be ir all respects subject to the paramount authority of the United States at any time to 
abolish, modify, control, and supersede the same; and in all elections to any office under such provi- 
sional governments all persons shall be entitled to vote, and none others, who are entitled to vote under 
the provisions of the fifth section of this act; and no person shall be eligible to any office under such 
provisional governments who would be disqualified from holding office under the provisions of the third 


article of said constitutional amendment. 


Mr. Banks, on the 9th, offered a proposition 
referring specially only to the State of Louisiana, 
to the following effect: ‘The present Government 
of Louisiana having failed to protect loyal citi- 
zens, is not to be recognized. A commission of 
three persons, one to be named by the Senate, 


one by the House, and one by the head of the 
War Department, to be sent to Louisiana to re- 


establish civil government. This commission to 
register all loyal male citizens, without regard to 
color or former condition, who have either for- 
merly been entitled to the right of suffrage, or 
have served in the army or navy of the United 
States, or own property of the value of $100, 
or can read and write; all such persons to be 
entitled to the right of suffrage. No person who 
having taken any official oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, afterward aided 
the rebellion, to be allowed to vote or hold office ; 
but this disability may be removed by a two-thirds 
vote of Congress. Registered voters to take an 
oath that they have not voluntarily borne arms 
against the United States, or voluntarily upheld 
any Government hostile thereto; and that they 
will support the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign or domestic. The 
Commissioners to call a Convention, to which 
shall be submitted the following propositions : 
(1.) The acceptance of this act as a basis of the 
restoration of civil government; (2.) The ratifi- 
cation of the proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment. If these are acceded to, the Convention 
shall frame a Constitution for the State, to be 
submitted to the people; if they adopt the Con- 
stitution it shall be submitted to Congress, and 
if approved by Congress it shall be declared to 
be the Constitution of the State of Louisiana. 
The military commander of the Department to 
have power in case of necessity to declare martial 
law in any district. No definite action seems to 
have been taken upon this proposition. 

The Committee appointed to investigate the 





New Orleans riot presented a long report, giving 
the history of that tragedy, ‘They report that the 
number known to have been killed was 38, of 
whom 37 were loyal and one disloyal; 48, all 
loyal, were severely wounded ; 98 slightly wound- 
ed, of whom 88 were loyal and 10 policemen; 
besides these there was evidence, though not fully 
certain, that ten more were killed and 20 wound- 
ed. Of those known to be killed 34 were colored, 
of the severely wounded 40, of the slightly wound- 
ed 79. ‘The Report shows that the whole affair 
was brutal and wanton attack, set on foot by dis- 
loyal persons. ‘The Committee reported a bill 
for the establishment of civil government in Lou- 
isiana, the essential provisions are that the Pres- 
ident, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint a Governor and a council of nine 
members who shall temporarily exercise the pow- 
ers of the Government; that in June, 1867, the 
qualified voters shall elect State officers. Quali- 
fied electors in general to be all male citizens, who 
have not engaged in hostility against the United 
States, without distinction of color. In October, 
1867, an election to be held for members of a 
Convention to form a State Constitution ; which 
Constitution shall be submitted to the people, 
and if ratified by them, may»be submitted to 
Congress for the admission thereunder of the 
State to representation in Congress. ‘The Presi- 
dent to designate a general officer of the army as 
military commander, who shall have power to 
see that crimes are punished and order preserved 
whenever the civil authorities fail to do so. Un- 
til Louisiana is restored to the Union, the State 
to be entitled to a delegate in Congress with the 
same rights as are awarded to delegates from the 
Territories. —This bill was passed in the House, 
February 12, by 113 to 48; but appears not to 
have been acted upon by the Senate, the general 
military bill for all the seceding States supersed- 
ing it. 

On the same day, February 43, Mr. Stevens's 
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bill providing Military Goveruments _ all the 
seceding States was ‘considered in the House. 
Mr. Bleine moved that it be referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee with instructions to report it 
back with an amendment providing that when 
any State should have ratified the proposed 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, conformed its Constitution and laws there- 
to in all respects, sach Constitution having been 
ratified by the people and approved by Congress, 
then the State shall be entitled to representation 
in Congress, and the bill become inoperative in 
that State. ‘The Democratic members, and a 
large section of the Republicans, at first voted for 
this motion; and when all the names had been 
called there was only a majority of two or three 
against it. Many of the Democrats then changed 
their votes, and when the result was finally an- 
nounced there were 69 ayes to 95 nays. So the 
motion was lost, and then the bill as reported 
was passed by a vote of 109 to 55, and was sent 
to the Senate. 

In the Senate the bill came up on February 15. 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, offered the amend- 
ment proposed in the House by Mr. Blaine; and 
Mr. Wilson offered a bill reciting that the Con- 
stitutional Amendment having been ratified by 
the requisite number of States, had now become 
a part of the Constitution of the United States ; 
and when any of the States lately in insurrection 
shall have ratified the Amendment, shall have 
conformed its laws and Constitution thereto, se- 
cured impartial suffrage without regard to race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, except 
as to such persons as ‘‘ may be disfranchised for 
participation in the late rebellion;” and shall 


have ** provided by its Constitution and laws that 
all citizens of the United States shall equally 
possess the right to pursue all lawful avocations 
and business, to receive the equal benefit of the 
public schools, and to have the equal protection 
of all the citizens of the United States in said 


State ;” and when this Constitution shall have 
been ratified by the people of the State, submitted 
to and approved by Congress, the State shall then 
“be declared entitled to representation in Con- 
gress, and Senators and Representatives shall be 
admitted therefrom on taking the oath prescribed 
by law.” 

These propositions gave rise to much debate. 
Mr. Hendricks wished to imsert the word ‘‘im- 
partial” before ‘‘ suffrage” in the Johnson amend- 
ment. Mr. M‘Dougall said that the adoption of 
universal suffrage would enfranchise 50,000 Chi- 
nese in California. Mr. Doolittle hoped the sug- 
gestion would be adopted, for upon this depend- 
ed its acceptance by the Southern people; they 
would not accept universal suffrage ; they would 
prefer a military government. Mr. Saulsbury 
was so much opposed to every principle of the 
bill that he would vote for no amendment ; there 
was not, he said, a single thing in it that any hon- 
est and just court would not pronounce to be un- 
constitutional ; he wished to have it as odious as 
it could be made. The foregoing amendments 
were disagreed to, and on the 16th Mr. Sherman 
offered a substitute for the entire proposition be- 
fore the Senate. This substitute, the title of the 
bill having been changed so as to read, ‘‘ An Act 
for the more efficient (Government of the late in- 
surrectionary States,” was adopted by 29 to 10— 
13 Senator not voting. 
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“This bill then went to the Hause, which on the 
19th refused to concur, and asked for a commit- 
tee of conference. The Senate refused to a»- 
point a committee, and adhered to its bill. The 
House then, by a vote of 98 to 70, acceded to the 
amendment of the Senate, but added an amend- 
ment to the amendment. ‘The Senate on the 
20th, by a vote of 35 to 7, concurred in this 
amendment by the House, and the bill was final- 
ly passed in the form already given. Among 
those who voted for it was Senator Reverdy John- 
son, of Maryland. He said that, if he could have 
his wish, he would immediately receive Southern 
Senators; but he could not have his wish, and 
must therefore acquiesce with the majority in 
any thing that held out any hope, however faint, 
of accomplishing that object. He should vote 
for the bill because he saw in it a mode of res- 
cuing the country from the perils that now threat- 
en it, and not because he approved of it in any 
particular. 


CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


Concurrent accounts, coming from too many 
quarters and too strongly corroborated to admit 
of doubt, represent the condition of a great por- 
tion of the South as utterly deplorable. Destitu- 
tion, arnounting to famine, prevails in extensive 
sections. Moreover, a bitter feeling is extensive- 
ly prevalent against Southerners, charged with 
having been Union men, and against Northern- 
ers who have gone South. In many parts no 
Union men are safe. This state of things pre- 
vails quite as extensively in portions of ‘Tennessee 
and Kentucky as in the regions farther South. 
In Tennessee Governor Brownlow, February 25, 
announced his determination to call out the mili- 
tia to protect Union men. Some portions of Ken- 
tucky are completely under the rule of despera 
does who have returned to their homes from serv- 
ing in the Confederate army. ‘They issue their 
orders that all persons obnoxious to them shall 
leave the State. These outlaws, as stated by 
Governor Bramlette in a special Message to the 
Legislature of Kentucky, have become so em- 
boldened as to publish their orders of banish- 
ment and condemnation in the public journals, 
and in several cases have put to death persons 
against whom they have a special spite. In 
South Carolina, as shown by a report from a 
Committee of Congress, three Union soldiers 
were deliberately murdered. Four persons, one 
of whom had been a Georgia State Senator, 
charged with the offense, were brought to trial 
before a Military Commission convened by order 
of General Sickles, found guilty and condemned, 
two to be hung, and two to be imprisoned for 
life. The punishment was commuted by the 
President to imprisonment on the Dry Tortugas ; 
the place of confinement being subsequently 
changed to Fort Delaware. Judge Hall, of the 
United States Court for the District of Delaware, 
had these men brought before him on a writ of 
habeas corpus, and discharged them on the ground 
that their trial by a Military Commission was 
illegal. The majority of this Congressional Com- 
mittee sum up the evidence upon the general sub- 
ject by saying that, according to the testimony 
of Generals Schofield, Thomas, Sickles, Baird, 
and Wood, ‘‘ For punishment for crime in their 
Departments the Courts can not be relied upon. 
Where soldiers, Union men, or freedmen are con- 
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cerned, justice is practically denied, and offenses 
of grave character against them go unpunished, 
neither magistrates nor jurors being disposed to 
discharge their duties in this respect.’—That 
there are wide exceptions to this state of things 
is doubtless true. ‘The best men of the South 
urge submission to the laws and an acquiescence 
in the new state of things. Prominent among 
these are Governor Orr, of South Carolina, and 
Joseph E, Brown, formerly Governor of Geor- 
gia. The latter, in a published letter, dated 


February 25, says: 
. ’ . 


“T consider it the duty of the Governor of Georgia 
to call the Legislature together without delay, and to 
rece d the passage of an act calling a convention 
of the people of this State so to change our State con- 
stitution as to provide for universal suffrage in con- 
formity with the measure which has passed Congress 
known as the ‘Sherman amendment,’ and to provide 
for the early election of a Legislature which wil adopt 
the constitutional amendment in accordance with said 
requirement. We now have the assurance of Con- 
gress in the passage of this bill that this shall settle 
the question of our admission. We shall never get 
better terms. Let us comply with them, and be ready 
to be presented in the next Congress as soon as pos- 
sible.......If the State will adopt this line of policy, 
and the Convention will memorialize Congress, asking 
that the judges, county officers, and others necessary 
to the efficient working of the State government, be 
relieved from the provisions of the Constitutional 
Amendment, I believe the petition, if presented in a 





proper manner, will be granted, and we shall soon be | 
relieved of much of the gloom which is now wide- | 
If we reject the terms | 


spread over the whole South. 
ey oy in the Sherman bill, I confess I see no hope 
‘or the future. Should we accept them, I trust the 
example of Georgia may be followed by other States, 
and that this vexed question may soon be perma- 
nently settled upon the best terms which we will ever 


be able to get. I am aware of the rapidity of the 


changes which we are required to make, and of the | 


natural prejudices which our people entertain against 
negro suffrage, but we should not forget that in yield- 
ing to an inevitable necessity, these people were raised 
among us and naturally sympathize with us. Their 
conduct during the war proved this. If, then, we treat 
them kindly, pay them their wages 
all respects deal justly by them, we shall seldom have 
cause to complain of their refusal to respect our wishes 
or consult our interest at the ballot-box.” 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

The evacuation of Mexico by the French troops 
has fairly commenced. On the 5th of February 
the garrison withdrew from the Capital, and the 
command passed into the hands of the Mexican 
General Marquez, acting in the name of Maxi- 
milian. Marquez issued a proclamation virtual- 
ly establishing martiallaw. Ona signal of alarm 
being given by the great bell of the Cathedral 
sounding for ten minutes, all the inhabitants are 
directed to retire to their houses, close their doors, 
and not appear at the windows or balconies until 
a signal is given by the ringing of the bell that 
the alarm has ceased. Any person, of whatever 
rank, wno violates this order will be arrested and 
punished ; as well as those who arm without per- 
mission from head-quarters, or ‘‘ discharge any 
fire-arm, or cause any alarm by means of any 
detonation, or make any demonstration of hostil- 
ity, or use subversive expressions, or utter aloud 
alarming or seditious cries, or in any manner ex- 
cite the slightest disorder.” The instant any 
fire-arm is discharged or detonation produced in 
any house, the soldiers will enter, by force if 
necessary, and seize the culprit; if he be not 
found all the inmates will be punished. When 
the alarm has ceased, the inhabitants may open 
their doors, go into the streets, and engage in 
their occupations.—Marshal Bazaine, on leaving 


cones , and in | 


the capital, issued a proclamation declaring that 
in the four years during which the French had 
occupied the city they had found no reason to 
complain of any lack of sympathy between them- 
selves and the inhabitants; and that it had never 
been the intention of France to impose upon tie 
Mexicans any form of government contrary to 
their wishes. —The first of the transports for con- 
veying the troops to France arrived at Vera Cruz 
on the 12th. It is a large vessel capable of con- 
veying 1500 men, and was expected to sail in a 
few days.—There are rumors and reports of vari- 
ous affairs, all through the interior, between the 
Imperialists and Liberals; the balance of success 
appears to be in favor of the latter. The general 
impression is that Maximilian will soon abandon 
the country and return to Europe. 

From the seat of war on the Plata the intelli- 
gence comes down to near the close of January. 
The war was almost at a stand-still. The allied 
army, 45,000 strong, seem to be unable to make 
any forward movement until the fleet clears away 
the obstructions in the river.—A revolutionary 
movement of some apparent importance has been 
set on foot in one of the western provinces of 
the Argentine Confederation. The declared ob- 
ject is to separate the western provinces from 
the central Government at Buenos Ayres, and to 
make peace with Paraguay. 

No further hostile operations are reported be- 
tween Spain and Chili. The Chilians are mean- 
while making strenuous preparations for defense 
in case of another attack. The new fortifica- 
tions at Valparaiso are represented as impregna- 
ble by a naval force. 

Another revolution is anticipated in Peru, 
| though under which leader, or for what purpose 
beyond the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment, seem to be understood by nobody. 

The Colombian Confederation, at the head of 
which is President Mosquera of New Granada, 
| is reported to have determined to annex the State 
| of Ecuador. Mosquera is said to have written 

that there need be no anxiety about an alliance 
of Chili and Peru with Ecuador, for before the 
Pacific States call upon the latter to join them 
he shall have occupied the country. If an at- 
tack is made by Colombia upon Ecuador, it is 
assumed that Chili and Peru will aid in resist- 
| ing it. 

EUROPE. 

The British Parliament was opened on the 
| 5th of February by the Queen in person, this 
| being her first official appearance in public since 
| the death of Prince Albert. ‘The royal speech 

was much longer than usual. The following is 
a resumé of its principal points: Her relations 
with foreign powers are satisfactory. It is hoped 
that the late war between Austria, Prussia, and 
| Italy may lead to the establishment of permanent 
| peace in Europe. There has been “suggested 
| to the Government of the United States a mode 
by which the questions pending between the two 
| countries, arising out of the civil war, may re- 
| ceive an amicable solution. The efforts made by 
| her Government, in conjunction with the Emper- 
| or of the French, to effect a peace between Spain 
| and the republics of Chili and Peru have failed. 
| In common with the other great Powers, she had 
| not actively interfered in the contest in Turkey, 
| but they had endeavored to bring about improved 
relations between the Porte and its Christian 





subjects. The negotiations in respect to the Da- 
nubian Principalities had been terminated by a 
satisfactory arrangement, sanctioned by all the 
Powers concerned. A bill would be submitted 
for a consolidation of the principal British Prov- 
inces of North America. An abundant harvest 
had mitigated the severity of the famine in India. 
The apprehensions of an outbreak in Ireland had 
been allayed, and it was hoped that there would 
be no necessity for exceptional legislation for any 
part of the Empire. A bill would be introduced 
to improve the relations between landlords and 


tenants in Ireland, which, ‘‘ without interfering | 


with the rights of property, will offer direct en- 
couragement to occupants of land to improve 
their holdings, and provide a simple mode of 
compensation for permanent improvements.” In 


respect to the Reform agitation, the Queen sim- 
ply expresses the hope that the deliberations of 


Parliament ‘‘ may lead to the adoption of meas- 
ures which, without undue disturbance of the 
balance of political power, shall freely extend the 
elective franchise.” She hopes that Parliament 


will ‘‘readily assent to a moderate expenditure | 


calculated to improve the condition of the sol- 


diers, and to lay the foundation of an efficient | 


army of reserve.”"—Many other subjects of pure- 
ly local interest are introduced. 


Reform demonstrations of rather ominious im- | 


port have been continued. Thus, on the occa- 
sion of the opening of Parliament, the Queen and 
Royal family, on their way to the Parliament 


House, were coldly received by the populace, | 
who filled the streets, shouting loudly for ‘‘ Re- | 
Soon after a ‘‘mass meeting” of the 


form.” 
working-men of London was held, in which it 
was asserted that the whole Fenian excitement 


had been gotten up by the Government in order | 


to distract the attention of the people from the 
Reform agitation, but, it was added, the trick 
would not succeed. Moved by these and similar 
demonstrations, Mr. Disraeli, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, introduced into the Commons a 
series of resolutions on Reform. 
means met the views of the Liberal party, and 
were vigorously denounced by Mr. Bright. 
length, on the 26th of February, these resolutions 
were withdrawn, the Ministry promising to in- 
troduce a regular Reform Bill. 

Something like a Fenian demonstration has 
actually occurred. On the 11th of February 
several hundreds of strangers, roughly clad, but 
apparently unarmed, made their appearance in 
the little town of Chester, in England. In the 
castle was a considerable quantity of arms and 
ammunition guarded by only a few men. These 
strangers were assumed to be Fenians, come with 
the intent to seize the arms. ‘Troops were hur- 
ried down, and the strangers dispersed. Two 
days later it was reported that a formidable ris- 
ing had taken place in the wild region of Kerry 
County, in Ireland ; but the report seems to have 
been based upon no adequate foundation. Mean- 
while, on the 13th, two steamers from Liverpool 
appeared in Dublin Bay. It was asserted that 
they contained a large body of Fenians. The 
boats were boarded by the police, and some 70 
of the passengers arrested. Most of them pro- 
fessed to be laborers discharged from work at 
Liverpool, making their way home; some said 
they were from America, and had served in the 
army. It is as yet impossible to decide whether 
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these affairs are connected with a contemplated 
Fenian movement, or whether they are a part of 
the normal state of discontent in Ireland. That 
the Government looks with apprehension upon 
the condition of affairs is evinced by strict orders 
given to watch all vessels coming to Ireland, 
whether from across the Channel or from Amer- 
ica; and by the fact, as reported by telegraph, 
February 26, that the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus in Ireland is to be continued for 
three months. 

The French Chambers were opened on_ the 
15th of February. That part of the Emperor's 
speech which related to European politics was 
almost a commentary upon the saying of Napo- 
leon at St. Helena, that ‘*One of my greatest 
ideas was the agglomeration and concentration 
of the same geographical nations which revolu- 
tions and politics have broken up and divided.” 
The Emperor says that ‘‘the transformations 
which have been effected in Italy and Germany 
are preparing the realization of the vast pro- 
gramme of a union of the States of Europe into 
a single Confederation.”” In regard to his own 
part in the late movement, he says: ‘* While I 
did not arm one additional soldier or advance 
one regiment, yet the voice of France had influ- 
} ence enough to arrest the c¢ mnqueror at the gates 
of Vienna.” —He says, that the idea which pre- 
| sided over the expedition to Mexico was a grand 
one; ‘‘to regenerate a people, to implant among 
them ideas of order and progress ;” but, he adds, 
‘*when the extent of our sacrifices appeared to 
me to go beyond the interests which called them 
forth, I spontaneously decided on the recall of 
ourarmy. ‘The Government of the United States 
comprehended that an attitude of a non-concilia- 
tory character could only have the effect of pro- 
longing the occupation and envenoming relations 
which, for the advantage of the two countries, 
}ought to remain of a conciliatory character.” 
Of the withdrawal of the French garrison from 
Rome, he says: ‘* The Government of the Holy 
Father has entered upon a new phase. Delivered 
to itself, it remains firm by its own forces, by the 
| veneration which all feel for the Head of the 
| Catholic Church, and by the superintendence 
| which is loyally exercised on the frontiers by the 
| Italian Government ; but if demagogical conspir- 
ators should endeavor, in their audacity, to men- 
ace the temporal power of the Holy See, I have 
| not the slightest doubt that Europe would not 

permit an event of such a character to take place, 
| calculated as it would be to cause so great a dis- 

turbance in the Catholic world.” The relations 
| of France with foreign Powers are touched upon, 

and said to be entirely harmonious. —Of the new 

army law, he says: ‘*‘ The conditions of warfare 

being changed, the increase of our national force 
| is required; and we must organize ourselves in 
| such a manner as to be invulnerable. The army 
bill, which has been prepared with the greatest 
care, lightens the burdens of conscription in time 
| of peace, offers considerable resources in time 
of war, and, by distributing in a just manner the 
| charges among all, satisfies the principle of equal- 
ity. Do not forget that the neighboring states 
impose on themselves much heavier sacrifices for 
the effectual constitution of their armies, and 
have their eyes fixed upon you to judge whether 
the influence of France is to increase or dimin- 
|ish in the world.” After speaking in congratu- 


| 
| 





| 
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latory terms of the general financial and com- | 
mercial condition of the Empire, he says: ‘‘ Our | 
task at this moment is to form the public man- 
ners to the practice of more liberal institutions. 
Until now in France liberty has been only ephem- 
eral; it has not been able to take root in the soil 
because abuse has immediately followed its usage; 
and the nation has preferred limiting the exercise 
of its rights to submitting to disorder. But now 
the extension of great principles will not, as for- 
merly, compromise the necessary prestige of au- 
thority. The Government is established, and 
ardent passions will be extinguished in the im- 
mensity of universal suffrage.”’ 

A Constitution has been drawn up for the 
North German Confederation, which will be in 
fact, if not in name, the German Empire. The 
Confederation is to be composed of twenty-two 
States, having 43 votes in the Federal Council : 
af these Prussia has 17, Saxony 4, Mecklenburg 
and Brunswick 2 each; all the others 1 each. 
Any State may send as many delegates as it 
pleases; but the body of delegates of each vote 
as a unit, in the proportion above stated. Any 
State can submit propositions in the Council. 
The Diet is chosen by universal and direct suf- 
frage. It can not originate measures, but only 
act upon those submitted to it by the King of 
Prussia. The powers of the Legislative Body, 
composed of the Council and the Diet, conform 
to those of the French Chambers rather than to 
those of the American Congress or the British 





Parliament. Federal authority is supreme over 
all local authority. ‘The King of Prussia is Presi- 
dent of the Confederation. He declares war, 
makes peace, concludes treaties, sends and re- 
ceives embassadors in the name of the Confedera- 
tion, has command of the army and navy; and 
is in effect sovereign of the Confederacy, with 
powers strikingly analogous to those of the Em- 
peror of France. Every male inhabitant of the 
proper age is obliged to serve in the army with- 
out being allowed to furnish a substitute. They 
serve in the active army from the age of 20 to 
27, and in the Landwehr until 32. The effect- 
ive of the army, for the next ten years in time 
of peace, is fixed at one per cent. of the whole 
population. In time of war the whole population 
of military age, all of whom will have been 
brought under military organization, can be 
brought into the field. Thus, at one step, Prus- 
sia, which is really the Confederacy, becomes a 
Power inferior to none in Europe. 

The war in Crete apparently still goes on, but 
direct tidings are not of later date than the early 
part of January. Meanwhile later the Sultan 
of Turkey officially informed the leading Powers 
of Europe that he had decided to call together 
an assembly of the notables of all the religious 
creeds in the Ottoman Empire for the purpose 
of deliberating upon and adopting measures for 
the more effectual execution of the firman of 
1856, which professed to place the professors of 
all creeds upon a footing of civil equality. 





Chitor’s 
EAR DRAWER,—A few years ago, while | 
practicing in Washington, D.C., a case of 
larceny came up before the Criminal Court of 
the District of Columbia in which a colored man, | 
by the name of Massie, was indicted for the lar- | 
ceny of sundry articles, and convicted by the 
clear and incontrovertible evidence of Joe White, | 
a darkey whose color vied in lustre with the ra- | 
ven’s wing. During his examination L—— 
handed the following to the District Attorney : 
“Joe White he was of blackest hue, 
And put upon the stand 
To tell the jury all he knew 
Of Massie’s sleight-of-hand. 
The jury wondered as they looked, 
To think so black a sight 


Could throw upon a subject dark 
So bright a gleam of light.” 


ALLow me likewise to contribute the follow- 
ing epigram : | 
“The crows behold the corn-fields green 
From off the mountain gray; 
And, thankful for kind Nature's gifts, 
They all descend and prey.” 





Tue politeness of parsons is proverbial. For 
instance: In one of the largest towns on the Erie | 
Railway a very worthy clergyman was one Sab- 
bath morning expounding the 10th and 11th | 
verses of the nineteenth chapter of St. John, in | 
which Pilate’s question, ‘‘ Knowest thou not that | 
I have power to crucify and power to release | 


Drawer. 


swer, rendered it: ‘*‘Thou couldest have no pow- 


}er at all against me, my dear Sir,” etc., etc., 
| probably better adapting it, though unintention- 


ally, to the more polite (?) vocabulary of the pres- 
ent time. 


Some one sent to us, in 1859, for the Drawer, 
a copy of an epitaph in P church-yard be- 
ginning, 
“They tasted life’s bitter cup,” etc. 
Something equally ridiculous is the following, 
which has since been chiseled into a stone in the 
same church-yard : 
“Many stood round, 
Though none could save 
This blooming youth from a watery grave; 
Great search was made the corpse to obtain, 
But all their searching was in vain. 
Long time elapsed—the corpse did rise, 
And eager friends did seize the prize !” 


Tue last case of legal impudence is narrated 
by a St. Joseph, Missouri, correspondent thus: 

Jeff C was retained to defend one Will- 
iam Smith, charged with assault upon a man re- 
siding in Buchanan County, a few miles distant 
from St. Joseph. After a tedious trial the jury 
found a verdict of guilty. Whereupon Jeff 
arose and demanded the immediate discharge 
of his client, for the reasor. that the Court had 


” 


failed to administer to the jury the ‘‘ test oath! 


thee?” is answered: ‘‘Thou couldest have no | as required by the new Constitution of Missouri, 
power at all against me, except it were given thee | consequently the verdict was without force or 
from above.” ‘The good man, quoting the an-/| effect. Now it is well known that juries in Jus- 
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tices’ Courts are not required to subscribe to 
said oath; but Jeff knew there were present in 


court nearly every man in the county who could | 


qualify as a juror, and that all of them must 


) **Can’t be any counterfeit about these. We 
got ‘em straight from old Seidlitz himself!” 

Satisfied on this point, he handed over the 
| requisite coupon and left. We effervesced. 


have formed an opinion as to the guilt or inno- | 


cence | of the accused. The Justice ‘‘saw the 
point,” and discharged the defendant, at the 
same time remarking: ‘‘Confound these city 
lawyers, they beat the very d—1, and put on so 
many high ‘old airs that it makes a feller feel 
mad!” The prosecuting witness, quite chagrined, 
left court remarking that he would ‘‘ have Smith 
‘korralled’ eventually, and that it would ‘pan 
out’ big to his satisfaction.” 


Or the hundreds of juvenile smart things sent 
every month to the Drawer, the subjoined, from 
Exeter, New Hampshire, is the best of the April 
crop : 


At the time there was so much excitement | 


about iron-clad vessels, my brother happened one 


day to be at dinner, and was carving a piece of | 


mutton. Said he: ‘‘'This mutton seems to be 
very tough.” 
ed up, and said: ‘‘ Father, I guess it came off 
our tron-clad ram !” 


on Naval Affairs. 


A warrior contributor tells us that during | 


Little Walter, a six-year-old, look- | 


Referred to the Committee | 


A 8MALL one for insurance men: 

Some years ago, when one of the insurance 
companies of Hartford first established an agency 
in this city, it is said that their policies contained 
so many of those cautious words, ‘‘ whereas,’ 
*‘and it is hereby understood,” ‘‘ and it is fu» 
ther provided,” etc., etc., that it was somewhat 

| difficult for one to know whether he were really 
| insured or not. A Quaker man, doing business 
| in Pine Street, took a $5000 policy, and, like a 
prudent merchant, proceeded carefully to read it 
over; but so perplexed did he become by the 
perusal that next morning he took it back, and 
| said: ‘* Friend Jones, I have read over thy policy, 
and don't see that in case of fire I am insured at 
all.” 

“*Well, Friend Waldo,” was the agent's re- 

sponse, ‘‘if thou art, it is an entire inadvertence !” 

Friend Waldo had that notion, and surren- 

| dered the policy. 


In one of the prettiest towns in Southeastern 
Ohio resides Dr. 'T , Whose sayings are often 
quoted in that propinquity. Passing along the 


our recent little difficulty with the South there | street one day he met a couple of lady acquaint 
was often issued to the soldiers, as rations, a | ances walking together—one of whom was named 
quantity of dessicated vegetables, but the boys | Wood, the other Stone. Pausing as he met them 

became tired of the diet, and called them dese- | the Doctor made one of his most graceful bows, 


crated vegetables. I was reminded of this the | 


other day, on overhearing an industrious woman | 
narrate her troubles in making the usual supply 


of domestic soft-soap. ‘‘I tried and tried,” said 
she, ‘‘day after day. I put in more grease, and 
then more ley, and then more water; and then I 
biled it more, till I got out of patience, and then 


sent to the store and got a box of that consecrated | 


Hie, and then it came right off!” 


Ir is a custom of the English courts, when a | 
barrister is admitted, that he should ‘“‘ give rings | 


and a motto,” so that when the Reports appear 
with the names of the newly-fledged attorneys | 
the mottoes stand out as indices of their charac- | 
ter and hopes. Three years ago, when the col- | 
ored gentleman from Boston was admitted to the | 


Supreme Court of the United States, Chief-Jus- | 


tice Chase presiding and assisting, there was some 
consternation, the ‘‘ conservative element” look- | 
ing on in mute wonder till the deed was done. 
A hush oceurred, when Mr. C , the learned | 
and witty member of the bar at Washington, 
passed up a note to the Chief-Justice, offering, 
for his dark brother, to ‘‘ give rings,” with this 
motto: ‘‘ Hie niger est !” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Lynn, Massachusetts, | 
where all the shoes are made, pegs out the fol- | 
lowing: 

One of those grumbling creatures who “‘ enjoy 
miserable health,” walked into our drug-store the 
other day, and asked if we had any of Seidlitz’s 
Powders ? 

“*Certainly ; will you have a box ?” 

** Are they genuine ?” 

‘**¥es, Sir! No mistake about that.” 

“Well, I didn’t know; ‘cause there’s a good | 
many counterfeits around.” 


| and repeated these two lines of the well-known 
Missionary Hymn: 
“The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to Wood and Stone.” 


A Vermont contributor sends on his little 
| pleasantry to this effect : 

In the winter of 1861-2, while a Massachu- 
setts regiment was stationed on the Potomac, it 
happened that several of the officers, including 
the chaplain, were discoursing of the war, and 
the final disposition which should be made of 
rebels and their property. One Yankee lieuten- 
ant was of the opinion that the farms in the 
| South should be distributed among the officers 
| ac cording to rank, and that the women should be 
distributed in like manner—in order, as he ex 
pressed it, ‘‘that loyal men might raise up a 
good loyal population.” As he gave his opinion 
| in a very earnest way, the chaplain asked : 
| “Do you think, ‘lieutenant, that Providence 

would smile on such an arrangement ?” 
‘* Smile!” answered the lieutenant, ‘it would 
| snicker right eout !” 





} 


A CORRESPONDENT of a medical turn of mind 
in Skull Valley, Arizona, mentions a scene that 
occurred in a village in Illinois, where dwells a 
| Magistrate named Helser. The minister of that 
| village one day received a call from a soldier and 
a blushing maid, who wished to be married at 
once. On being asked for the marriage license, 
|the ‘boy in blue” declared he had none—and, 
moreover, that he needed none, as he had known 
| the girl four years, and they.liked each other, 
| and didn’t want license or permission from any 
one. The clergyman assured him that w ithout 
a license he could not perform the ceremony. 
| The lover entreated without avail, when the par- 
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son rather impatiently remarked : 
better take the girl and go to Helser.” 
hell yourself, Sir!” 
indignantly ‘‘ evaded the premises,” with the con- 
viction that profanity was not by any means con- 
fined to the army. 


A HARDWARE man in Boston says: A Quak- 
er, chasing his broad-brim hat, which the wind 
had blown off, saw a boy laughing at his calam- 
ity. Exceeding wroth at his futile endeavor to 
recover the tile, he said: 

** Art thou a profane lad ?” 

Once in a while,” replied the boy. 

‘*Then,” said he, handing him a quarter, 
‘*thee may damn that hat the money’s worth!” 


DuRr1né a revival at Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
the Baptist minister deemed it his duty to diffuse 
himself about the country and induce as many 
of the unregenerate as possible to come to meet- 
ing. Among others, he called on an illiterate 


old farmer, and asked if he knew of any lost | 


sheep of the house of Israel about there. 

** Well, no,” was the reply, ‘‘I rally don’t 
know of any. Fact, the only sheep I do know 
of "bout here are owned by Squire Francis Ba- 


” 


con. 


A cirizen of Nashville, Tennessee, requests 
the half-million of intelligent people who read 
these pages to take note of the ensuing: 

A jury in Alabama had been empaneled in the 
case of a Mr. Johnson, charged with killing his 
wife. The evidence was positive and conclusive, 
leaving not a doubt of his speecy conviction. To 
the amazement of all, the jury, after a short ab- 
sence, returned a verdict, ‘* Guilty of horse-steal- 
ing!’ The judge, astonished, asked an expla- 
nation, stating that the indictment was not for 
horse-stealing, but manslaughter. The foreman, 
with his hand upon a huge law-book, and with 


an amusingly dignified air, informed the Court | 
that ‘‘it was not a case of manslaughter, but wo- | 


manslaughter, for which the law made no provi- 
sion; but being satisfied the man deserved to be 
hung, they had brought in a verdict of horse- 
stealing, which, in that county, would be sure to 
swing him !” 


From Rockwood, Illinois, we have word that 
Roley B , a ready-witted Irishman, still lives, 
and is able to get outside of his regular liquids. 
The other day one of the boys, thinking to have 
a little fun out of him, said, 

**Roley, have you heard the news ?” 

**No; what news?” 

‘* Why, the devil’s dead.” 

Not a word said Roley, but putting his hand 
in his pocket and pulling out a ten-cent shin- 
plaster, handed it to his questioner, who asked 
what it was for. ‘* Why,” answered Roley, ‘‘in 
the culd country, where I came from, it was the 
custom to give the children something when the pa- 
rénts died.” Whereat there was some laughter, 
bat no more inquiries. 


A Wisconsin correspondent, who hath good 
memory for things that have edified pious peo- 
ple in his bailiwick, makes mention of a church 
anniversary, recently held, at which assisted all 
the ministers who had had pastoral charge of the 


**You had | 





| See They sat together in the pulpit. 


‘*Go to| Each in turn gave history of such special seasons 
was the reply; and the couple | 


and acts of grace as had been vouchsafed during 
his ministry. In due course one of the ‘‘ domi- 
noes” (as a wicked little wretch once in our hear- 
ing called the parsons) took occasion to allude 
to his pastorate, during which nothing of im- 
portance had agitated the brethren until the war 
broke out. ‘*The history,” said he, ‘‘of the 
church on the occurrence of that great event he 
was proud of. She had sent forth her sons to 
battle, and they had done their duty like heroes. 
Some had fallen ay the field and gone to heaven, 
while others, thank God! had returned home! 
The applause that followed this burst scarcely 
allowed the audience time to consider whether it 
were really better to go to the former place or 
return to the latter. Let the elect decide. 


THE same correspondent is curious to know, 
if it is all correct and legal for manufacturers to 
take out patents for their newly-invented collars, 
why the proprietors of this Magazine should not 
file a caveat for ‘*‘ Drawers.” 


BrotHer Farco tells a story of a hungry cit- 
izen who had hired out during haying-time to a 
devout farmer, who never sat down at table with- 
out first asking tlhe customary grace. ‘This little 
preliminary, however, was something our friend 
had not been accustomed to. When the horn 
blew for dinner Bob drew a ‘‘ bee-line” for the 
place whence that diapason emanated, and after 
abluting, seated himself before the bountiful din- 
ner, and, with the appetite of a wolf, seized knife 
and fork, and was about to ‘‘sail in,” when he 
was tapped on the shoulder by the master of the 
house, who said : 

‘*Wait a minute, if you please; it’s always 
customary here to say a little something before 
we eat.” 

**Oh!” replied Bob, ‘‘never mind me. Say 
what you darn please! You can’t say any thing 
that'll turn my stomach !”’ 

With which he proceeded to insert much vic- 
tual into himself, and for a brief space embar- 
rassed the head of the family. Next day his 
manners, and let us hope his morals, were im- 
proved. 


Jupce B——, a witty gentleman and wise 
judge of one of our higher courts, was one day 
admitting to the duties of citizenship such mem- 
bers of the Milesian and Teutonic persuasions as 
came armed with the proper documents and could 
satisfattorily answer the interrogatories the Judge 
deemed it his duty to propound. One of these 
was Michael Mahoney, whose face wore a genial 
smile and his body an old army overcoat. ‘Tak- 
ing his eye in his hand and throwing it at the pris- 
oner (to speak metaphorically), full and strong, 
the Judge thus: 

‘** What's your name?” 

‘‘ Michael Mahoney, yer Hon’r.’ 

‘* How long have you been i in this country ?” 

‘‘Six years, yer Hon'r.” 

‘* Never been out of it during | that time ?” 

‘*Nivver a wanst, yer Hon’r.” 

“*Sure of it?” 

‘* Bedad you can say that.” 

Turning to the witness accompanying Michael, 
and receiving satisfactory replies to the usual 
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questions as to moral character, etc., the Judge 
was on the point of putting his initials to the ap- 
plication, and thus passing it, when Michael in- 
terrupted him by asking: 

** Judge, what was that ye were after asking 
about being out of the country ? } 

‘*Have you been out of the United States at 
any time during the last six years ?” 

‘« Well, yer Hon’ r, I may “have been out of it 
a little, just wanst. 

‘* When was that ?’ 

‘*Well” (and he gave a wink at the Koort), 
“that was at the first battle of Bull Run. D’ye 
moind that?” 

The Judge judged judgmatically by giving 
Michael his papers; and the jolly Patlander went 
off, took rye, and registered. 


JupGE V- 


unflagging industry, as well as for an apprecia- 
tion of all sorts of wit. 
one knows better how to enjoy a good thing. 
case was before him in which the reputation of 
one of the parties was involved. 


‘** What is the general character of the defend- | 


ant?” asked the prosecuting officer. 
‘*Character for what ?” 
** Why, his morals ?” 
This particular point was just what the witness 


was not over-desirous of answering ; and knowing | 
| 
| 


the Judge quite well, he cast toward him an ap- 
pealing look, as much as to say, Can’t you help 
me ow of this? The Judge comprehended the | 
situation, and, with a face of stony gravity, sug- | 
gested that the answer desired might perhaps be 


attained by a slight variation of the question. | 


**Suppose you ask him, ‘How are his immor- 
als?” ‘The witness looked upon the Court, the 
Court dittoed upon the witness, while the latter 
replied : 
immorals stand very high!” 
the exception,” while most of the by-standers ad- 
journed to Bloomer’s to—talk the thing over 
leisurely. 


Tue Roman Catholic clergy, unlike the Prot- | 
estant, are constantly called upon to settle little | 
family difficulties, many of which arise from a 
too liberal use of—let us say beer. Mistress | 
Mulrooney’s other, but not better, half, Phelim, 
had come home one night in a very illigant state, 
and disposed to be critical and exacting with his | 
really good wife. Gently remonstrating with him 
on his disereditable condition and the pernicious 
example it put before the childer, Phelim became 


suddenly irate, and commenced not merely a | 


string, but regular cable of abuse, making it the | 
more emphatic by commencing to smash such | 
few chairs and things as were convanient. Mrs. 
Mulrooney pondered a moment and set off for 
Father Daly, to whom she narrated the facts. 
“ And Father Daly, wouldn’t ye be just afther 
comin’ and seein’ Phelim and givin’ him the | 
moighty good roastin’ he desarves?” The good 
Father, allowing that he would, soon found him- 
self in presence of the toper, and administered 
such a rebuke and warning as made the vaga- 
bond quake. ‘‘ Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, 
to maltreat your family i in this way, to say no- 
thing of the scandal and disgrace you bring on 
the Church?” Which, with other words of like 


, of Buffalo, is widely known | 
throughout Western New York for his habits of 


On or off the bench, no | 
A| 


“Well, Judge, I should say that his | 
The Court ‘‘ noted | 


tenor and effect, sashee sobsred | P *helim, who not 
only promised to reform, but actually took the 
pledge. Alas, for poor human nature! Only a 
week later Phelim had another turn, worse than 
the last. Off posted wife for the priest, who, on 
arriving, found Phelim in a state of Hail Colum- 
bia, and in the midst of a general smash. ‘The 
worthy Father stood upon scant ceremony, but 
freed his mind with a freedom and bluntness that 
made Phelim tremble. ‘‘ I’m ashamed to see you 
again in this beastly condition, after the solemn 
promise, made only a week ago, that you would 
never more get drunk, and after having taken the 
pledge. It’s a burning shame to you, and a sin 
against God and the Church, and sorry I am to be 
obliged to say so.” 

‘“*Father Daly,” said Phelim, in a tone half 
| tipsy, half laughing, **did you say you was sorry 
to see me so?” 

** Yes, I am indeed.” 

** Are you sure you're sorry ?” 

“Yes, very, very sorry. 

“‘Well, then, Father Daly, if you are sure 
| you're very, very sorry—J'll forgive you!” and 
| he took the priestly hand in his own, squeezed 
and shook it fervently, and looked maudlinly up 
into the poor Father's face, as though he were 
‘*sorry” from the very bottom of his heart. Fa- 
ther Daly thought it wouldn’t pay to dwell much 
| longer with the brother just at that time, so took 
his ‘at and left. 


Ir there be any one who doubts that General 
Grant is ‘‘human,” let him bend his faculties to 
| a consideration of what is thus related by a tele 
graph operator in Louisville: 

During the siege of Vicksburg the General oft- 
|} en went around the lines on foot, usually in cit- 
izen’s dress, unaccompanied by staff or orderly. 
On one occasion, wishing to obtain a better view 
of the rebel works, he ascended a signal tower. 
The guard, not knowing the General, ordered 
| him down in language more expressive than ele- 
| gant. The General paid no attention to the sum- 
|mons. The guard remonstrated with him, say- 
i ing it was a very dangerous place on account of 
sharp-shooters. After taking another survey 
Ulysses descended and went his way. A sol- 
| dier who knew the General spoke to the guard, 

telling him who the visitor was. The guard ran 

and overtook the General, and apologized for the 
| language used. The General, without uttering a 

word, drew out a plug of ‘‘navy” from his pock- 
| et, handed it to the guard, saying, ‘‘ It’s all right 
—take a chew ?” 


Dovst ess one of the most important nautic- 
| al institutions of this country is a close corpo- 
ration existing at New Rochelle, Westchester 
| County, New York, known as the “‘Quauhang 
Club,” whose great object is to foster a noble 
| spirit of maritime adventure on Vong Island 
| Sound, and encourage a taste for clams. It is 
| quite a salty organization, embracing many of 
the older navigators, and most of the hardy young 
men of the town, who do sing, as did C. Colum- 
bus: 

“I'm bound to be a saileure boy, 
By the jin-go or die.” 

The fleet is ordered out monthly, in summer 
time, when the weather is not too windy or rainy, 
| for improvement in seamanship and things. The 
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ladies always, on these occasions, form a strong 
part of passengers and crew, and much enjoy the 
romance of shivering timbers and splicing the 
main embrace. On one of these voyages, after 
the squadron had moved majestically out of the 
harbor, and reached the roadstead free from per- 
il, there arose much sailor-talk as to the proper 
handling of ships. One veteran skipper claimed 
to know all about it, because he was of pure 
ocean descent; for, chanted he, 
“My father was a marri-neer, 

And my mother he marri-ed, 

And that is the reas-i-on 

That I'm here, I suppose.” 
And so it went on until a tall youth, leaning 
against the mast, asked the gory Major Harry 
S——., of Boston, this serious question: ‘* Do 
all the old salts live at New Rochelle?” 'The in- 
terrogatory presenting a combination of the med- 
ical and marine for which the Major was not 
prepared, it was turned oyer to Uncle N. S$ . 
to be presented for ‘‘improvement” at the next 
meeting of the School Trustees. 


Ir seems to be agreed that the feelings of this 
community have been hetcheled by the liberal 
way of stating things noticeable in the recent 
works of Charles Reade and Swinburne. It re- 
minds us of one of the brilliant men of the Church 
of Rome, whose winsome ways were not more 
remarkable than his wisdom and wit. Alas! 
‘*we ne'er shall look upon his like again!” The 
writer had loaned him Charles Reade’s novel, 
** The Cloister and the Hearth; or, Maid, Wife, 
and Widow”—then just published. A week aft- 
erward it was returned with the following verse: 
**Charles Reade’s new novel, you have read it, maybe, 

Is all about a Maid that has a baby; 

A Wife, but so romantic is her lot, 

That nary husband has the lady got; 


Widow with a husband, last, not least, 
For he, bedad! is both a Monk and Priest!” . 


And that is about the ‘‘ ground-plan and eleva- 
tion” of the whole book 


A mititary friend at Shreveport, Louisiana, 
says: ‘Talking of four-year-old boys, I was once 
on a mountain with such a youngster, and picked 


for him, from the top of a bush, some nice black- | 








of one Jones, who dropped a tear or two, perhaps 
three, to the memory of his beloved friend, Abihu 
Dusenbery ! 


From Centralia, Illinois, we learn something 
of ‘‘ poor B ,” who sought the bubble repu- 
tation at the cannon’s mouth. He was never at 
a loss for repartee. He happened once to be rep- 
rimanded for neglecting to salute his superior 
officer, and a day or two afterward was observed 
saluting with greatest deference some of the con- 
trabands belonging tothe camp. On being asked 
the cause of this, he replied, that he had been 
reprimanded for not being polite, and now he 


|meant to salute every body —jield-officers and 


Jield hands! 


At a Sabbath-school ‘‘ concert,” held in one 
of the prettiest towns in Western New York, a 
portion of the exercises consisted in each scholar 
repeating a verse of Scripture in which should be 
found the word Jove. When it came to the turn 
of Miss J , abeautiful young lady of eighteen, 
and ‘‘in the market,” she was unprepared with 
an answer; but before the exercise was concluded 
she remarked to her teacher that she had found 
the verse. It was: ‘‘I love those who love me, 
and those who seek me early shall find me.” 
Excellent girl that! 


Anp what a true specimen of the large-hearted 
benevolence of our noble frontiersmen was a 
grand old Sunday-school Superintendent, who 
one Sunday morning told his scholars that he 
**would like to have them get up a conscription 
to make the circus-preacher a little present!” 


Operators in ‘‘ Bennehoff,” ‘‘Gunnell,” or 
‘* Gregory,” may perhaps be able to see the point 
of the following, which comes from a California 
wag, who setteth much store by the Drawer: 

During the silver-mining excitement which 
**took off” so many of our wealthy citizens two 
or three years ago, a very amusing incident oc- 
curred, which perhaps may explain to New York 
stock-holders in some of the big things in Washoe 
why their dividends collapsed so suddenly. 

R + ® prominent Front Street merchant, 
holding at one time a large interest in a very 


haws. In answer to my question of how he liked | promising mine in Esmeralda, was honored by 


them, he replied, ‘‘Oh, Mr. 


, they are as | being elected President of the Company —he 


sweet as a female!” That boy should come to | knowing, as he confidentially communicated to 


New York and join a club, 


Aw amusing incident occurred some years ago 
in the northern portion of the State. Old Judge 
B——,, of the Circuit Court, patiently listened to 
the argument of counsel on the subject of de- 
murrer. At the conclusion of the argument he 
‘*took the papers” and rendered a decision, thus : 
‘The complaint, according to the arguments, I 
think is not good ; yet it is my duty to weigh the 
intention of the parties. I am satisfied it was 
the intention of the Alligator to make his com- 
plaint good. I shall therefore decide that it és 
good.” Counsel for defendant jumped up and 
declared that he would appeal the case. ‘‘ Will 
you?” said the Judge. ‘‘Clerk, make the record 
show that I revarse my decision !” 


Deer affection and accuracy of statement were 





a friend, ‘‘about as much of silver-mining as a 
hen does of astronomy.” 

At the first meeting of the Board one of the 
enthusiastic Directors stated that there was an 
enormous quantity of rich ore in sight, and moved 
that an assessment of $30,000 be immediately 
levied to builda mill. R suggested that be- 
fore adopting the motion it might be well to have 
a number of tons of the ore worked in some mill 
in the district ; which suggestion, after consider- 
able opposition from the mcre sanguine, prevail 
ed, and the President was directed to have thirty 
tons of the best ore crushed and reduced in a 
custom mill. In due time the work was com 
pleted, and the eyes of the stock-holders in San 
Francisco were giaddened by the sight of a beau- 
tiful little bar of silver, carefully assayed, and 
stamped of the value of $1280. No account 
being sent with the bullion, R—— immediately 


touchingly combined and exhibited in the case | wrote for a detailed statement of the cost, and 
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the following week received full vouchers, ac- | 
companied by a draft of $1456 50 for necessary 
expenses in getting out and reducing the ore | 
yielding the bar of silver aforesaid! The draft 
was paid, and the following dispatch from the 
President passed over the line of the State Tele- 
graph Company the same afternoon : 


“ To ——, Supt. of the —— Mine, Esmeralda. 

“ Ship no more bullion; the market is overstocked, 
and it don't pay!” 

At the next meeting the President resigned, 
on the ground that he was not eligible to the 
office, holding no stock, 


A LovisviIL_e contributor furnishes the fol- 
lowing : 

I once heard an anecdote from Judge Ran- 
dolph, of Governor, Duval, the famous ‘‘ Ralph 
Ringwood” of Washington Irving. In passing, 
I may state that Irving was so enchanted with 
this original and fresh Buck of the Woods he 
followed him from Kentucky to South Carolina, 
to gather his inimitable stories. 

Governor Duval visited an old aunt whom he 
had not seen for many years. When he arose in 
the morning he missed the usual decoction of 
leaves, sugar, water, and Bourbonum vini it was 
the custom in the old days of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky to indulge in as an appetizer. He was not 
sufficiently familiar to ask for it, yet a walk in 
the sunshine around the garden, glowing in rose 
and dew, would not supply the want of the 
“mountain dew.” The good dame met him as 
he entered the house, and, to her question about 
his walk, he launched out in praises of its beauty 
and the singing of the birds. ‘‘ It seemed,” he 
said, ‘‘ that he could understand the language of 
these bright choristers.” ‘‘ Indeed!” smiled the 
old lady through her spectacles, ‘‘and what did 
the birds say?” ‘‘ Aunt-ee, aunt-ee! Get up, 
getup! Julep, julep!” The julep came at the 
call of the birds. 


Tue Governor was the most uncalculating of 
mortals in money matters. He began to build a 
house in Florida, but his original design grew 
with wing on wing, until it flew away with all 
his cash capital, and more too. He was in debt 
to architects, carpenters, masons, and for every 
thing about his new dwelling. One bright morn- 
ing in March, as he leaned meditatively over the 
front fence looking in toward his Aladdin pal- 
ace, a stranger passing by asked, ‘‘ Sir, who does 
that handsome edifice belong to?” ‘‘'That,” said 
the Governor, with a sparkle in his eye, ‘‘ is just 
what I am trying to find out!” 





Berore the recent rebellion had assumed the 
reality of warfare, and after Senator Sumner was | 
assaulted by “‘ Bully” Brooks, one of my neigh- | 
bors in the country was old Charley C——, a 
very nice man, who, when sober, was a Buchanan 
Democrat, and when slightly inebriated a stanch 
Fremont Republican ; that is to say, he changed | 
his politics regularly every morning and evening, 
mixing his opinions with his libations. One 
evening he spoke of John Brown's raid, and, | 
merging his conversation into Congressional 
matters, became quite enthusiastic between his | 
hiccoughs. Said he: ‘‘ Jest let them fellers from | 
down South [hic] knock down another Northern | 


man [hic] in Congress, as they've been doin’ 
[hic], and s’elp me! I'll take my shot-gun on my 
shoulder and go down there, and—{hic }—and— 
and there won't be any more [hic] South after 
THAT!” I regret to add that when the war 
broke out Charley didn’t enlist, and I never 
heard that the draft reached him. 

In this wide-awake age nearly all the promi- 
nent rocks, board fences, and other available 
places in proximity to, and on the thoroughfares 
leading to, the principal marts of the country are 
filled with advertisements of quack medicines, 
gift enterprises, and general notices, ‘‘all and 
singular.” Baltimore is a focus for a full share 
of these inscriptions, and among them, on the 
turnpike from the city to the county seat at 
Towsontown, may be seen, on a board fence well 
adapted to the purpose, the imperative command, 
~ Take Ayer’s Pilis!” Some zealous colporteur 
had appropriated a rail immediately underneath 
for the admonition, ‘* Prepare to meet your God !” 
A wag, taking advantage of the “situation,” 
connected the two inscriptions with a conspicr- 
ous ‘‘ And,” and thus left it. 

Whether Dr. A. has sold more pills in conse- 
quence of that advertisement the writer knoweth 
not. 


Ir used to be the custom in Rhode Island to 
subjoin the peaceful manceuvres of a clam-bake 
to the more blood-thirsty evolutions of general 
trainin’, In the town of Foster (named in hon- 
or of Governor Foster, who was called Govern- 
or from the fact that he was the only man left 
in that State who had not filled the office of 
Chief Executive—vide Mount’s Annals, vol. 1, 
p. 8) the war-scarred veterans of the 275th 
Rhode Island had mustered for inspection and 
review. Some five hundred braves were on the 
war-path, and courageously went through the 
usual ordeal of ‘‘Shoulder hoo!” and ‘* By the 
left flank file right!” After which came dinner. 
Of course there were speeches and music and 
the roar of artillery. After drinking with all the 
honors ‘*The President of the U. 8.,” ‘* The 
Army,” ‘*The Navy,” ‘‘The Bench and Bar,” 
and that *‘ Great Moral Engine, the Press,” there 
came the usual loyal sentiment, ‘The American 
Fair.” To this noble and truly American toast 
it was arranged that a response should be made 
by old Deacon Weatherwax, a veteran who had 
‘*fit into the war of eighteen-twelve.” The la- 
dies, largely represented on the occasion, were 
eager to hear what the gallant old cavalier should 
say. The speech was quite up to concert pitch. 
‘*And now,” said he, ‘‘ permit me to give, in 
conclusion, to the ladies present, the ensuing 
sentiment: The Fair of Foster ; though admiring 
of the milingtery, yet vartuous on their cu-rosity!” 
And with this tribute to the feminine descend- 
ants of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Williams, the old 
gentleman subsided, and the heroes moved ea 
echelon toward home. 


Many years ago a Baptist clergyman, just 
starting in his professional career, now occupy- 
ing high rank in that religious body, officiated 
at the installation of a young brother, and in the 
course of his ‘‘ charge” urged upon him the im- 
portance of avoiding every thing in walk and 
conversation that could be made the subject of 
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unfriendly criticism. Especially,” said he, 
‘*do I advise you not to yield to the unbecom- 
ing fashion of wearing a beard and mustache, 
to avoid the use of tobacco in all its forms, and 
never to frequent the public house.” Some years 
later our brother saw the reverend man who had 
thus ‘‘charged” him seated on the piazza of a 
hotel in Troy, wearing a flowing beard and mus- 
tache, and smoking a ‘* long nine,” his feet cock- 


ed up on the railing at an angle of forty-five— | 


the favorite posture of an American citizen. 
Nor long since the writer was quietly seated 
in his sanctum with ‘‘ Brother Jeems,” who, 
‘‘with fragrant and serene cigar pressed satis- 
factorily between his lips,” gave, in his quaint 


way, many pleasant reminiscences of the olden | 


time. Said he: ‘‘I once heard of a gentleman 
of an Episcopal turn of mind who had a wife 
whose Presbyterianism was of the deepest azure. 
A son was born to them. 


ing-house,’ to which her lord relucted; but, as 
many a good husband had done before him, he 
finally succumbed. 


stronger than ever. He proceeded to his friend 


and neighbor, the Bishop, stated the case, and | 


said: ‘Now, Bishop, I want that boy baptized 
oyer again. I want you to baptize all the Pres- 
byterianism out of him. Get it all out; leave 
no ‘*bluing” behind.’ 


‘Instead of attempting to wash the ‘ism away, 


perhaps you had better give him a dose of salts.’ | 


‘The old gentleman pondered a moment and left 
the presence. What he did has not been record- 
ed. 


ety chaps who are always giving bishops trouble. 


Something recalling the baptismal proposition to | 
the Bishop's mind he said: ‘Ido remember rec- | 


ommending ‘‘ Epsom” in lieu of ‘‘ aqua,” and 
begin to be quite confident that the old gentle- 


man must have given the uneasy fellow an over- | 


dose, for they seem to have been operating ever 


since !’” 


A wortuy padre was one day walking with a 


Unitarian clergyman in Boston, and happened | 


to pass near the church of the latter, on which 
was a clock, but just at that juncture the clock 
did not indicate the correct hour. The Unita- 
rian imagining what might be passing in the 
brother’s mind, said : 


‘*Oh! you mustn't rely upon my time, for it | 


isn’t right.” 

‘*My dear Sir,” replied his friend, ‘‘it isn’t 
your time that I was thinking of; t’s your eter- 
nity !” 

That was fair—for Boston. 


Tue robes of a bishop and the services of 
the Episcopal Church sometimes give occasion 
for odd comment, especially in places where the 
liturgy is for the first time heard. A Western 
prelate, with the view of making his visitation 


The mother insisted | 
upon having the infant baptized in the ‘ meet- | 


By-and-by the mother died, | 
and then the old Churchman’s ‘rubrics’ rose up | 


The Bishop, not exactly | 
seeing how another baptism would ‘ wash,’ talk- | 
ed to him sensibly, as a bishop should, and con- | 
cluded by saying, in a tone the least bit jocular: | 


In due time the boy became an Episcopal | 
clergyman, but was one of those restless, crotch- | 


|more acceptable and edifying, took along his 
good wife, who was of much assistance in mak- 
ing the responses, in singing, etc. But this went 
against the grain of a Campbellite sister who 
happened to be present, and who was mindful 
of what the New Testament saith of women who 
| speak out in meeting. No sooner had Sister 
Tuttle got beyond the church door than, turn- 
ing to a neighbor, she said: ‘‘ Did you ever see 
such a sassy woman as that preacher's wife? 
| She set there in meetin’ and sassed her husband 


>” 


all the time he was readin’! 


KENTUCKY appears to enjoy the Drawer, and 
jis occasionally moved to send on its little joke- 
lets. Here is one that’s tolerable: 

At a gathering of the sovereigns for a political 
| purpose, where high debate was held on the 
| ‘* principles of '98,” ‘‘the Virginia resolutions,” 
} and other cognate subjects, the question of the 
Dred Scott case and Judge Taney’s decision was 
under comment. One of the crowd, doubting 
the accuracy of some statement that had been 
| made in reference to it, expressed the belief that 
** Dred Scott never decided the question in any such 
way!” ‘There being some dubiety as to exactly 
what ‘‘ Mr. Scott” did decide, further considera- 
tion of the subject was dropped. 

THERE are men in this world so utterly de- 
praved as not to be fond of little children. It is 
reported of Alvan Stewart, a man of mark in his 
day, that some thirty years ago he was voyaging 
on one of the Erie Canal packet-boats when there 
happened to be on board an unusual number of 
| ladies with babies, and the little cherubs contin- 
ually did cry. This annoyed Alvan to such an 
extent that, at dinner, he ‘‘arose in his place, 
and with a glass of water in hand, said, ‘‘ Ladies, 
I have great pleasure in proposing to you a toast, 
which seems to me to be very pertinent to the 
| present occasion. I give you—Zhe Memory of 
the much-abused King Herod !” 

Anxious mothers snuggled up their ‘little 
preciouses” at the very thought of the bloody- 
minded old Tetrarch; and one goody, a little 
riled, remarked that if Mr. Stewart remembered 
| how quickly Herod died after the unpopular per- 
| formance he had hinted at, he wouldn't have 
| proposed a toast to his memory. 


We believe it was the celebrated and witty 
| Dr. Wistar, of Philadelphia, who is reported to 
have made the allusion to our colored sister 
quoted in the following history : 

The Doctor was a warden of one of the Epis- 
copal churches in Philadelphia, and, as such, it 


became his duty to pass the plate. In the grave 
| discharge of that duty, one Sunday morning, he 
had passed down the whole distance of the aisle, 
and gathered in but a beggarly account of pen- 
| nies, dimes, and quarters. In the last seat, next 
| the door, sat a negro woman, whose skin was 
really unnecessarily black. She was a well-to- 
do and charitable person, and dropped into the 
plate a five-dollar gold piece. The Doctor looked 
at it intently for a moment, and said to himself, 
in an under-tone: ‘‘ Well, that’s e guinea nigger, 
any how!” 





